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(PERA DEBUTS OF 
NEW STARS BRING 
BRILLIANT NIGHTS 
FOR CHICAGOANS 


Claire Dux Makes Entry in 
“Bohéme” and Sings Her 
Way to Exceptional Success 
—Joseph Schwarz’s Ap- 
pearance as “Rigoletto” An- 
other Event of the Week 
with Mary Garden’s Forces 
—Richard Schubert, Mary 
McCormic, Jeanne Dusseau, 
James Wolf and Theodore 
Ritch Also Newcomers 


HICAGO, Nov.. 28.—The second 
week of the Chicago opera season 
brought forth several débuts, artists 
making their initial bows being Claire 
Dux,» Joseph Schwarz, Mary Mc- 
Cormic, Richard Schubert, Jeanne 
Dusseau, James Wolf and Theodore 
‘itch. The week opened with “Rigo- 
letto,” Joseph Schwarz appearing in 
the title rdle and Edith Mason as 

Gilda. 

Claire Dux, soprano, who was pre- 
vailed upon to relinquish her con- 
quests in Central Europe to seek new 
fields in America, took an unques- 
tioned place in the hearts of Chi- 
cagoans when she sang Mimi in 
“Bohéme” on Tuesday night. 

A voice of rare sweetness is the gift 
of Miss Dux, and she uses this voice 
with extraordinary charm. Her pianis- 
simo is worth going far to hear, and her 
upper tones are marvels of purity and 
grace. When she ended the final duet in 
the first act, the audience was hers. Con- 
cerning her conception of Mimi there 
may be some discussion, but her hearers 
were of no mind to ecavil. With her 
youth and personality, her next appear- 
ance will be eagerly awaited. 

ino Pattiera as Rodolfo again demon- 
/strated his ability as an actor and as an 
artist. | The role fitted him far better 
than his previous characterizations, and 
‘ull well did he answer the requirements. 
His voice carried powerfully and his am- 
ple tones were generously colored. Gia- 
como Rimini was in fine voice as Marcello 
and Virgilio Lazzari and Desire Defrere 
the quartet of Bohemians. 
Ire ne Pavloska gave her customary fine 
performance as Musetta and Vittorio 
l'revisan was incomparable in the buffo 
parts. Mr. Ferrari conducted. 


Schwarz Makes Bow 


Che “Rigoletto” performance the previ- 
night was notable for the local début 
th the company of Mr. Schwarz, who 
ig the title part in the Verdi work on 
West Coast last season. The per- 
mance was also notable for the fur- 
r success of Mme. Mason. Warmth 
d purity of tone characterized her 
nging as Gilda, and her “Caro Nome” 
is a fine piece of work. 
lhe story of the hapless jester was 
ven an unusual but dramatic portrayal 
Mr. Schwarz. A vivid sense of con- 
ast, glints of pathos behind the frivo- 
is mask, and a subtle revelation of the 
inchback’s embittered soul were high 
ints of acting. His singing will bear 
jually close scrutiny. A resonant bari- 
nme of great flexibility, with power- 
il upper tones and vigorous accents 
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Soprano of Europeen Fame, Who Met with Ovational Success in Her American Début with 
the Chicago Opera Association as “Mimi” in “La Boheme” 
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effect. Tito Schipa scored his 
customary success as the Duke. His 
tones, albeit occasionally off 
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pitch, evoked a storm of applause, and 
after the “Donna é mobile” 
clamored for more. 
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of unusual 
final duet of Rigoletto and 
the dying Gilda, often deleted in modern 
presentations, was given with deep emo- 
tional 


the audience 
Irene Pavloska, Mr. 
Lazzari and Mr. Nicolay drew the utmost 
Giorgio Polacco seemed 


Dalila” was repeated on 


that 
Marguerite D’Alva- 
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as a Civilizing Force 
Schreker’s Librettos Among New Books from Europe 


rez and Lucien Muratore were in the 
title réles, with Hector Dufranne and 
Paul Payan in support. Polacco con- 


ducted, infusing vigor into the score. 


“Tannhdauser” in German 


German opera in the original language 
was restored to the Chicago stage when 
“Tannhiuser” was given on Thursday 
with Richard Schubert in the name part 
and Rosa Raisa as Elisabeth. This was 
one of the best performances this sea- 
son and was rewarded by enthusiasti¢ 
applause at the fall of the final curtain. 








WIDOW PRESENTS 
CARUSO BUST TO 
METROPOLITAN AS 
HOMAGE IS SUNG 


Former Colleagues of Tenor 
Join in Great Memorial 
Program, While Audience 
Crowding Every Part of 
Auditorium Keeps Solemn 
Silence—Otto H. Kahn, Ac- 
knowledging Gift of Mrs. 
Caruso, Declares the Opera 
Will Cherish Priceless and 
Inspiring Legacy of the 
Late Singer 

W oe a solemnity and impressive- 

ness which brought to the red 
and gold interior of the Metropolitan 

Opera House for a little time an air 

of cathedral solemnity, the entire 

Metropolitan organization last Sun- 

day paid to the memory of Enrico 

Caruso one of the greatest tributes 

ever accorded an artist. The vast 

stage was draped in black about an 
heroic bronze bust of Caruso, pre- 
sented during the course of the pro- 
gram to the Metropolitan House by 
the tenor’s widow and her little 
daughter, Gloria. The artists were 
dressed in black and no sound of ap- 
plause broke the solemn stillness as, 
one after another, singers of world 
fame sang their songs in honor of 
their late colleague. It was an occa- 
sion eloquent of the dead man’s great- 
ness, a profound tribute from his 
fellow artists, from the management 
of the Metropolitan and from the 
great throng of music lovers who 
packed the opera house to its doors. 
Seldom has such an aggregation of 
artists appeared on a single program. 

It was an occasion of which the follow- 

ers of the opera took advantage. The 

receipts were for the benefit of the Verdi 

Home for Aged Musicians in Italy and a 

sum of more than $12,000 or approxl- 

mately 300,000 lire was realized; a sum 
badly needed by a charity which has suf- 
fered from lack of funds since the war, 

a charity which Caruso aided frequently 

during his lifetime and in which he had 

a profound interest. 
The program was opened by the 

prelude to “Parsifal,” conducted by Artur 

Bodanzky, followed by the Requiem and 

Kyrie from Verdi’s great “Requiem,” 

beautifully sung by Marie Sundelius, 

Jeanne Gordon, Giovanni Martinelli and 

José Mardones. Giuseppe de _ Luca, 


with—Gitiseppe Bamboschek conducting 
the orchietea. then sang Handel’s 


“Lé@scia ch’io Pianga” and Gennaro Papi 
c tag while Frances Alda sang César 

. ; june 
“Fangk’a “Rénis Angelicus.”  Bizet’s 
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li-Curci, Roberto Moranzoni 
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the Chopin Funeral March under the 
ate e-béas 4 wae 3 | baton of Albert Wolff, Mendelsschn’s 
Music as Factor in Higher Evolution..... 5 “Oh, for the Wings of a Dove” sung by 
Last of Three Great Sopranos.........-. 9 Geraldine Farrar, and Rossini's Inflam- 
gar sy “vee, te y om matus,” sung by Mme. Sundelius with the 
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Recitalists Share Honors In Chicago 


Rachmaninoff, Bachaus, Friedman, Estelle Liebling, Elly Ney and Marie Zendt Draw Large 
Audiences—Herbert Gould, Arthur Kraft and Mary Welch Heard in Concerts 


MUAUULAA ULLAL L00000000000ENUT AAAS 


HICAGO, Nov. 28.—Three pianists 

shared honors in the Sunday recitals 
of Nov. 20, and two vocalists added to 
the store of musical attractions. Sergei 
Rachmaninoff at the Auditorium drew a 
crowded house which was liberally re- 
warded by his artistry. He played with 
fine effect, notably in the Chopin Ballade 
No. 3. The Grieg Ballade, Op. 24, and 


the Chopin Scherzo, Op. 39, wove a plain- 
tive spell about the audience. To dispel 
this heavily laden atmosphere there were 
two Etudes Tableaux by the pianist, the 
Dohnanyi Etude Capriccio, and the Liszt 
Tarantella. 

Virtuosity of a_ different sort was in 
evidence at Orchestra Hall, where Wil- 
helm Bachaus was amazing his hearers 
with prodigious feats of pianistic prow- 
ess. Technique of a dazzling kind, a 
lilting sense of rhythm, and a clarity and 
precision in all his efforts were the high 
lights of his performance. The Paga- 
nini-Brahms Variations were so many 
gems polished to iridescence; the Chopin 
C Major Prelude and four Chopin Etudes 
were given in a remarkable way. The 
Romance from the Chopin E Minor Con- 
certo gave a warm emotional touch to the 
program and proved that Mr. Bachaus’ 
art is far from being purely mechanical. 

A novelty was provided by Ignaz 
Friedman in a two-piano recital at the 
Studebaker in which the Duo-Art played 
the pianist’s own recording of the second 
part of the compositions. Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes” was the opening number. A 





Suite for two pianos written by Mr. 
Friedman revealed a dignified concep- 
tion and scholarly treatment. In two 
groups of solo numbers the player gave 
effectively the Busoni arrangement of 
the Bach “Chaconne” and a Chopin group. 


Other Recitalists Attract 


Estelle Liebling, soprano, was 
enthusiastically received at the Black- 
stone, being compelled to repeat several 


of the numbers on her program and giv- 
ing numerous extras. Her art, which a 
year ago stamped her as a singer of high 
worth, has broadened and developed into 
well rounded maturity. Her tuneful 
soprano was used most effectively 
in songs by Lully, Deems Taylor and 
Perilhon. Her singing of two Brahms 
numbers did not seem to gauge entirely 
the depth of the works, but “To a Swal- 
low,” by her father, Max Liebling, was 
— so finely that a repetition was called 
or. 

That stormy petrel of the piano, Elly 
Ney, revisited Chicago on Tuesday, Nov. 
22, and again demonstrated to an ap- 
preciative audience at Orchestra Hall 
her remarkable pianistic gifts. Individ- 
uality of an unmistakable kind radiates 
from her playing, and clothes in new 
vestments the stereotyped program num- 
bers. Mme. Ney has brought no new 
music to Chicago, but she has brought a 
distinct style. The Brahms F Minor 
Sonata and Beethoven’s “Appassionata” 
were imbued with the intensity and the 
ardor of a sacrament; her Chopin was 


voluptuous, turgid, demoniac by turns; 
and her manner of playing was one of 
luxurious gratification at being at the 
piano. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano of ex- 
ceptional artistry, was heard at the Play- 
house on Nov. 20 by a capacity audience. 
One is sure of a delightful program at 
Mrs. Zendt’s recitals, and this was no 
exception. Mozart’s “Alleluia” was dis- 
tinguished by a sweet and clear colora- 
tura, and a French group was sung with 
dash and vivacity. “On Wings of Love” 
by Strauss was given an interpretation 
of rare merit. Some clarion tones were 
called forth by a group of Swedish songs, 
in which works by Alven and Berger 
were conspicuous. Her smooth and 
fluent vocalism was made manifest in 
such numbers as La Forge’s “Song of 
the Open,” Rhys-Herbert’s “Love’s Ad- 
monition” and “Land of Heart’s Desire” 
by Moore. There was mellowness and 
warmth in her tones, and high intelli- 
gence in her conceptions. Edgar Nel- 
son provided accompaniments of distinc- 
tion. 

Mabel Hunter Fieldcamp, soprano; 
Elisabeth Harting Percy, violinist, and 
William B. Rummel, pianist, presented 
the second program at the twilight musi- 
cales of the Howard Church on Nov. 20. 
Miss Fieldcamp scored with numbers by 
Cyril Scott, Landon Ronald and Robert 
Eden; and Miss Percy was heard in com- 
positions by Kreisler and Wilhemj. Mr. 
Rummel! played effectively works by 
Grieg, Liszt and Moszkowski. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





Round of Subscription Repetitions Begins with Second 
Week of New Season of Opera at the Metropolitan 


GHDOVLUSNNLLUAL20000000000 9 QUAAAUMOOOAAOAA UO EGELLASUASOUNOAOEOOAATH eT 


Korngold’s “Dead City” and 


Verdi’s “Traviata” are First 


Works to Be Given Second Time—Geraldine Farrar’s 
Singing in “Louise” and in Special Performance of 
“Madama Butterfly” Stirs Comment—Galli-Curci as 
“Gilda” and “Violetta”—Peralta Substitutes for Ponselle 
in “Aida”’—Début of Viola Philo—“Mefistofele” with 


Familiar Cast 


CRIUIANALASUAAAN ALANNA NA AAAAAAA LAAN AANA ATAU 


PERA in its second week at the Metropolitan began the season’s round 
O of subscription repetitions, without bringing forward any work not 
already amply familiar, or introducing any new singer of the first magnitude. 

There were six performances, a special matinée of “Madama Butterfly” 


on Thanksgiving Day being added to the usual six. 


In this first. reversion 


to the popular Puccini work, and also in “Louise,” the change that has been 
brought about in the singing of Geraldine Farrar was a cause for much 


comment. 


The first repetition of “The Dead City,” bringing with it the second 
appearance of Marie Jeritza and a few minor changes in the cast, was an 


event of interest. 


Amelita Galli-Curci sang twice during the week, as 


Violetta in the second “Traviata” on Wednesday night and as Gilda in the 
first “Rigoletto” of the season at the Saturday matinée. 


Rosa Ponselle sang the title réle of 
“Aida” Tuesday night in Brooklyn 
(where she had assumed the part before) 
and was announced to appear in it (for 
the first time at the Metropolitan) on 
Saturday evening; but Frances Peralta 
substituted for her as the captive prin- 
cess. Viola Philo, one of Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza’s new American sopranos, sang 
the music of the unseen Priestess. 





AUCUOCUAOOOUNNOULA+ONSOUDAEECOUOOERAUCOGEEREOGEROOOOCEONOOESE 


Periodic Phonograph Recording 
Will Test Progress of Paris 
Vocal Students 


Phonographic records of the 
progress of students of voice are to 
be made each six months at the 
Paris Consérvatoire, according to 
a recent copyright dispatch to the 
New York Herald. The initial rec- 
ords are to be made upon entrance 
to the course. These are to be 


carefully sealed and at the end of 
a half-year compared with the new 
records, to show the degree of 


progress. 














On Friday evening, Boito’s ‘“Mefisto- 
fele” returned to its place in the réper- 
toire, sung by last year’s cast. A Caruso 
memorial program, described elsewhere 
in this issue, enlisted the services of a 
number of the leading artists Sunday 
afternoon, and was in addition to the 
usual Sunday night concert. 





The First “Louise’’ 


The first “Louise” of the season was 
given on the evening of Nov. 21 with 
the cast substantially the same as last 
year, the few changes being in the minor 
roles. Miss Farrar repeated her note- 


worthy characterization of the heroine 
and sang better than she has in a long 
time. There were many vestiges of the 
lovely tones that used to thrill in 
“Mignon” and “Bohéme.” Mr. Harrold’s 
Julien was excellent as before and Miss 
Berat as the Mother sang and acted well. 
Mr. Whitehill as the Father was mag- 
nificent in the first act but grew hoarse 
in the final scene. Mr. Diaz sang beauti- 
fully in his two réles and Miss Delaunois 
did her solo well in the atelier, though 


she was still under the impression, ap- 
parently, that the other girls to whom 
she was singing were at work at the 
back of the family circle rather than 
on the stage. Albert Wolff ne 





First “Traviata” Repetition 
P 


The first repetition was on Wednes- 
day evening, when “Traviata” was given 
with Amelita Galli-Curci as Véioletta. 
Beniamino Gigli again was the Alfredo, 
but Giuseppe Danise replaced De Luca 
as the elder Germont. There were those 
in the audience who sensed a difference 


between this performance and the earli- 
er one. It was a smoother, more finished 
presentation than that of the opera open- 
ing, when the usual nervousness and 
tension were noted among the principals. 

It is said that when the new settings 
for “Traviata” were being executed and 
the cast was being made up, the general 
manager made the comment that he 
would give subscribers a “Traviata” 
they would remember for twenty-five 
years. In the writer’s opinion, he has 
succeeded. Mme. Galli-Curci, especially, 
grows apace in the favor of Metropoli- 
tan audiences, and it is not difficult to 
foresee that she will occupy a very spe- 
cial place in their affections ere the 
season closes. 

Fidelity to pitch, clean-cut enunciation, 
sustained singing in the legato passages 
to delight the hearts of lovers of be] canto 
and a perfect E flat after the “A fors 
E lui” were high lights in the soprano’s 
presentation of the Verdi heroine. A 
Violetta such as this one has rarely come 
within the ken of New Yorkers. Mme. 
Galli-Curci surpassed previous accom- 
plishments both vocally and histrionically. 
The lights and shadows of the “erring 
one’s” life were vividly portrayed in 
coloring of tone, in gesture and in facial 
expression. It was a living, breathing 
and suffering heroine, and not merely, a 
painting which the audience looked upon. 
Her gowns, however, might have been 
paintings, they were so exquisite. 

Gigli sang with more freedom than on 
the first night. Danise did good work, 
if at times a vibrato, possibly caused by 
nervousness, asserted itself. It is said he 
went on without rehearsal and he must 
be credited with an excelient perform- 
ance. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. D. L. 
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KREISLER AS AMBASSADOR: 


Report that He May Represent A; trig 
in Washington 


A statement given as on reliable ay. 
thority, that the Austrian Govern: jen; 
has asked Fritz Kreisler, the famous yj. 
linist, whether he would be willing to ao. 
cept the appointment of Austrian \). 
bassador to Washington, is publish« | jy 
a Berlin dispatch to the New \% ork 
American. Officials of the Depart» en; 
of State in Washington, however, jis. 
claim any knowledge of his selectior for 


the post, though admitting that cer ain 
inquiries have been made of the Anyi. 
can Government on the subject. 
Kreisler, who is to leave for New \ ork 
in December, is under contract for a \ong 
concert tour in America; and, accor: ing 
to the dispatch in the American, he has 
told his friends that he could hardly be. 
gin a diplomatic career with a breach 
of contract, and that, moreover, to accept 
the appointment would mean the sacrifice 
of his artistic career, which he treasures 
more than the laurels of diplomatic 
achievement. It is stated in Berlin, the 
correspondent adds, that President Hard. 
ing and Secretary Hughes were asked 
by Austria whether Kreisler would he 
acceptable, and the reply was that he 
would be “100 per cent persona grata.” 








WASHINGTON, Nov. 25.—Asked as to 
the possibility of Fritz Kreisler, the fa- 
mous violinist, coming to Washington 
as ambassador from Austria, officials of 
the Department of State to-day dis- 
claimed any knowledge of his selection 
by that country. While it is admitted 
at the department that certain inquiries 
have been made presumably intended to 
bring out the attitude of the American 
Government on the acceptability of 
Kreisler as Austrian Ambassador, it is 
made plain that nothing of an official 
nature has passed between this govern- 
ment and that of Austria on > es 

~ Ss 





Coates Announces English Music for His 
American Concerts 


LONDON, Nov. 18.—Albért Coates has 
made public the list of British composi- 
tions he will present during his guest 
conductorship of the New York Syn- 
phony. The list includes Holst’s “The 
Planets” (twice in New York and five 
times on tour); Vaughan Williams’ “Fan- 
tasy on Christmas Carols”; John Gerard 
Williams’ “Pot-Pourri” (in New York 
and twice on tour); Balfour Gardiner’s 
Comedy Overture; Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations (in New York and four times 
on tour), and “Falstaff”; Edward Ger- 
man’s Theme and Seven Diversions (con- 
cert for children); Goossens’ “Four Con- 
ceits” (in New York and Washington); 
Frank Bridge’s Sea Suite; d’Erlanger’s 
Prelude to “Tess”; Arthur Bliss’ “Rout”; 
Delius’ “Appalachia’ (twice in New 
York); Holbrooke’s “Queen Mab,” and 
Ethel Leginska’s “From the _ Fields 
Beyond.” 





Madrid Establishes National Center for 
Music 


MApRID, Nov. 27.—The new Palace 
of Music, which is to represent national 
musical art under government sponsor- 
ship, was inaugurated with ceremonies 
attended by the Director General of Fine 
Arts, on Nov. 22. The program was 
presided over by Minister of Public In- 
struction Silio. The government intends 
later to erect a building to house the 
institution, which has been temporarily 
established in the building occupied 
the Provincial House of Representatives. 





Bequests of $100,000 in Bispham Will 


The residuary estate of David Bisph: 
the baritone, who died on Oct. 2, is be- 
queathed, by the terms of his will, a:- 
mitted to probate last week, to Mrs. Her- 
rietta Muller Ten Eyck of New Yo! 
She will also receive one-fourth of 3 
trust fund of about $100,000, co: 
prising $2,000 in real estate and the 
rest in personal property. The legate 
is appointed executrix, with Job 
Hedges. To the former’s discretion 
left the application of any portion of the 
estate toward a memorial for Mr. Bi 
pham. Mrs. Caroline S. Bispham, t! 
singer’s wife, is bequeathed a quart: 
of the trust fund left by Mr. Bispham : 
grandfather, David Scull. Two daugh- 
ters, Vida (Countess Daddi-Bergheri) ©! 
Florence, Italy, and Leonia A. Carneg 
Bispham, both receive fourth shares, : 
does Mrs. Ten Eyck, in addition to t! 
residuary estate. 
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Three New “Immortals” Elected to the American Academy of Arts and Letters; Left to Right, Henry Bacon, Leading Architect; Joseph Pennell, World-Famed Etcher, and Charles Dana 
Gibson, Internationally Renowned Illustrator 


American Academy of Design 
Elects Pennell, Gibson and 
Bacon to Succeed Members 
Who Died Last Year—Pen- 
nell as a Leader in the Fight 
for the Ministry of Arts— 
How Bacon and _ Gibson 
View Music 


| pe those who had hoped that in the 
recent election of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters a musician 
might be added to the half hundred “Im- 
mortals” of the body, there was disap- 
pointment in store. In that august com- 
pany, of which MacDowell was one of 
the first, no living musician has been 
honored with a place. 


In the choice, however, of Joseph Pen- 
nell and Charles Dana Gibson, artists, 
and Henry Bacon, architect, to succeed 
the three members of the Academy who 
died last year, there is this consolation 
for musicians: These three walk in a 
close companionship with music, and 
though their métiers lead them in widely 
different fields, each has voiced himself 
as feeling a deep sympathy with music, 
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To Aid Russian Artists and Men 
of Letters 


HE needs of Russian scientists, 

men of letters and representa- 
tives of art, whose condition during 
the past four years has grown more 
and more desperate, are called to 
the attention of possible benefac- 
tors in an appeal recently sent out 
through C. M. Oberoutcheff, presi- 
dent of the Fund for the Relief of 
Men of Letters and Scientists of 
Russia. The relief appeal is in- 
dorsed by a number of persons 
prominent in the international in- 
tellectual and artistic domain, 
among them being Leopold Auer, 
Vera Fokina, Michel Fokine, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Lydia Lipkowska, 
Anna Pavlowa, Sergei Rachman- 
inoff, Alexander Sklarevsky and 
Efrem Zimbalist. Contributions, 
which it is stated, will be utilized 
for purchasing foodstuffs and 
clothing for sufferers, may be sent 
to C, . Oberoutcheff, 165 West 
Ninety-fifth Street, New York City. 
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and in being anxious to add to any move- 
ment which would further its cause, to- 
gether with that of the other arts. 
Especially is this so with Joseph Pen- 
nell, that venerable genius, one of the 
most beloved artists in America. For 
music, as for art, the choice of Mr. Pen- 


nell has this significance: He,. perhaps 
of all American artists, has been the 
most vigorous in his pleas and service 
for the foundation of an American Min- 
istry of Arts. Perhaps the most force- 
ful statement of his belief in the Minis- 
try was made by Mr. Pennell at the ses- 
sions of the American Federation of 
Arts. There Mr. Pennell, two years ago, 
made a historic stand for the cause, in 
which he linked music and the pictorial 
arts. 

“It is a scandal,” he said at that time, 
‘that there is not one good technical art 
school in America. If this country is to 
take its place in the great art world that 
is coming, we must have schools. We 
are about three laps behind the tail end 
in such things. If we want this country 
to get into the limelight, we must employ 
European methods. It would be well 
worth while to do so. We will soon have 
to come into competition with other 
countries; we will soon have to come 
into competition with Germany. In 
Germany wonderful training schools 
were run by the government; that is why 
she accomplished so much in art. In 
France for hundreds of years there has 
been a ministry of fine arts. In England 
only war interrupted the plan for the 
accomplishment of such. And in Amer- 
ica, if we are to advance, we must have 
such a department in the government. 
The question of politics and graft may 
be brought up, but we have two govern- 
ment schools run by the government 
which have proved their worth in the 
war—Annapolis and West Point. On 
the same principles an art school could 
be run, severe and serious. Art is a far 
more serious thing to study than soldier- 
ing, for whereas the soldier may be 
trained in a few months, I never knew 
anyone who could be trained as an artist 
in less than a lifetime. 

“Art cannot progress until it is rec- 
ognized as a financial asset. How much 
do you suppose the French Government 
charges the Paris Salon for three months’ 
occupancy of the Grand Palais? Ex- 
actly one franc a year. It pays them to 
do this. The exhibition brings people to 
the city. The Royal Academy in Eng- 
land pays no rent or taxes. And until 
this government realizes that art is an 
asset, and puts up a big building suitable 
for a National Academy for all arts, we 
shall not make much progress. Such a 
building would bring more people to 
Washington in a month than go there 
now in a year.” 


Henry Bacon, second of the immortals 
chosen, has been one of the great figures 
in the architectural world of America. 
Although not familiar with the technical 
side of music, he has also a devotion to 
it, “especially to Beethoven, my favorite,” 
he stresses, “although musicians nowa- 
days may regard that as somewhat con- 
servative. 

“To me there can be no separation of 
the arts. However, they may vary in 
expression, their purpose is the same and 
must remain so—the creation of beauty 
through form, through climaxes, throtgh 


contrasts. It is so in architecture and 
in the other arts. In spirit they are all 
the same. 


“As to a Ministry of Arts, I do not 
believe that many artists are not in 
favor of the institution itself. I think 
the rapid progress of this country in art 
indicates that the time is close at hand 
when we may see the consummation of 
such a ministry as there is in France. 
I have heard the protest in regard to the 
possibility of politics entering the ques- 
tion, but I do not think this will happen. 
Behind such a ministry there will be the 
voices of the greatest men in art in this 
country, musicians, painters, sculptors, 
architects, and when they raise their 
voices in protest against the induction of 
partisan methods into such a Cabinet 
office, I do not believe their protests can 
be neglected. Nor will such a ministry 


of arts be a success until it is beyond 
the danger of political stigma.” 

To music Mr. Gibson also confesses 
himself a devotee, although he too de- 
nies any technical knowledge of it. 
“There is no one who can remain un- 
stirred or uninfluenced by it,” he said. 
“In my own household, my wife supplies 
this need, and although I am not intimate 
with its technique, I love it. I confess 
I like best the works that lead me by the 
hand, so to speak, and teach me how to 
love them, rather than the more compli- 
cated and distant compositions. If I had 
my say I would like to have an orchestra 
around me all the time, playing courage 
motifs from Wagner’s music. 

“For me, however, music seems the 
greatest of the arts, the purest. The 
sculptor, after all, must work in mud to 
produce his creation, and the pictorial 
arts are artificial in that they aim to 
give the illusion of life, of a rounded 
thing, whereas they are flat and of a 
single dimension. But music makes no 
pretenses; it is a fleeting thing, and an 
experience. It requires neither touch nor 
sight to give its impression. It is last- 
ing, a continuous emotion, and as such 
assumes one of the highest forms of art. 
As far as the members of the Academy 
are concerned, they, I am sure, regard 
music as closely, as inevitably, a part of 
their life as their own works.” 

FRANCES R. GRANT. 





CALVE TO TOUR U. S. 





Operatic Soprano Arrives Next 
Month for Concert Series 

Emma Calvé, the noted operatic so- 
prano, will arrive in New York about 
Dec. 12, to undertake a concert tour 
under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton. Mme. Calvé was last heard in this 
country in vaudeville, six or seven years 
ago. She made her first appearance in 
America as Santuzza in “Cavalleria,” at 
the Metropolitan, on Nov. 29, 1893, but 
it was as Carmen, in which role she was 
heard the following month, that she made 
her greatest success. She sang at the 
Manhattan Opera House during the 
Hammerstein regime in 1908. 

Arrangements for Mme. Calvé’s pres- 
ent tour have not yet been completed, 
but it is understood that she will sing in 
thirty or more cities, including the prin- 
cipal ones of Mexico and Canada. It is 
also understood that during her stay in 
America she will make arrangements 
with an American publisher for the pub- 
lication of her memoirs. 


Noted 





Claims Nilsson Estate 


WorcesTER, Mass., Nov. 27.—Claiming 
to be the only daughter of Christine Nils- 
son, who died recently in Sweden, Mrs. 


George F. Murray, wife of an employee 
of the General Electric Company of 
Lynn, Mass., will sue for the singer’s en- 
tire estate of $15,000,000, it is stated by 
John P. Leahy, attorney, of Boston. Mrs. 
Murray claims to be the daughter of the 
singer and one Otto Carlson. 





“Marseillaise” to Rest in 


Paris Panthéon 


The ashes of Rouget de Lisle, who 
wrote the “Marseillaise” are to rest at 
last in the Panthéon in Paris. After 
forgetting arrangements for the cere- 
mony during the excitement of the past 
six years, the French Government is 
about to take action which will at last 
bring the remains of the poet into the 
final resting place of France’s immortals, 
says a Paris dispatch to the New York 
Herald. 

The body was exhumed in 1915 from 
the little cemetery at Choisy-le-Roi, 
placed in a silver casket and left tem- 
porarily in the old church of St. Louis 
des Invalides, after a great ceremony by 
President Poincaré and government of- 
ficials. 


Author of 





Nikolai Metner, composer and pianist 
of European fame, will come to America 
next season for a concert tour. 
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Gatti’s Second Week Begins 
New Succession of Repetitions 
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[Continued from page 2] 
Farrar in “Butterfly” 


For the first time in several seasons, 
if the writer is not mistaken, Geraldine 
Farrar sang the high C at the close of 
the love duet which ends the first act 
of “Madama Butterfly,” when the Puc- 
cini opera was sung Thanksgiving Day 
at a special matinée. It was a good C, 
taken in unison with Giovanni Martinelli, 
the Pinkerton of the cast, who was in fine 
fettle, and who, aside from a momentary 
bobble as to his notes in the first act, 
sang with something more than his 
customary success throughout the opera. 

Never has Mme. Farrar been prettier 
and never has her picture-poster por- 
trayal of the Japanese bride been more 
vividly appealing. But the marked im- 
provement in her singing of the rédle, 
over that of previous seasons, was what 
stood out most prominently in her Cio- 
Cio-San. Her newly acquired mezza- 
voce was charming in the childish chat- 
ter of the marriage scene, and not in 
years has she sung the music of her 
first-act entrance so well. True, she 
seemed to be nursing her voice, and 
only occasionally, as in “Un bel di,” 
was it used with its former power, but 
it was distinctly more satisfying because 
of this new measure of restraint. 

In addition to the admirable Pinker- 
ton of Martinelli, the well-rounded Su- 
zuki of Rita Fornia and the ever-fas- 
cinating Sharpless of Antonio Scotti 
gave distinction to the performance. 
Minnie Egener, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Pietro Audisio, Lovis d’Angelo, Paolo 
Quintina, and Vincenzo Reschiglian 
cared for the secondary réles. Mr. Mo- 
ranzoni conducted. ©. 'F. 





‘A Wonder Childs Work 


No longer do our wonder children of 
music lisp their numbers in tinkly thirds 
and sixths; to-day these infants spring 
forth from the cradle in the full panoply 
of modernism. “Die Tote Stadt” is an 
astonishing example of this precocity. If 
we consult our Bekker, Erich Korngold 
was only recently graduated from his 
pinafores; if we hear his opera we realize 
that the composer is really a grand old 
man of the latter day saints of Debussy, 
the Puccini of the triptych, and R. 
Strauss. 

The work of this disquieting lad needs 
no patronizing; despite the ill-baiance, 
the over-elaboration of the score and the 
odd perversity of the creator in clinging 
to the Italian form of “set” arias and 
ensemble numbers, “Die Tote Stadt” is 
distinctly an arresting work. A medioc- 
rity would have been at a loss to intro- 
duce lightness and humor into the som- 
her scheme, but Korngold has deftly 
shaded the score so that the sportive ele- 
ment is quite conspicuous, in fact it 
seems incongruous that ponderous mod- 
ernity should clothe such airy elements. 

The cast on this Wednesday evening, 
the second performance of the work in 
America, was the same, with two 
changes. Diaz substituted ably for 
George Meader as Victorin, and Mary 
Ellis and Alice Miriam were newcomers 
as Lucienne and Juliette. A vast audi- 
ence was on hand, presumably to greet 
the creator of the leading soprano dual 
role, Marie Jeritza, the Marietta and 
Marie. 

Miss Jeritza’s success was again on a 
spectacular scale. Her ringing, high 
tones and expansive, low notes—the com- 
poser manages to keep the soprano on 
both extreme registers—and her ani- 
mated personality, earned her a long suc- 
cession of recalls. Mr. Harrold acquit- 
ted himself with honors, despite an un- 
comfortable and taxing réle. Incidentally, 
this American’s German enunciation was 
clearer than some of his alien colleagues. 
Bodanzky conducted. A. H. 





“Mefistofele” Returns 


With a cast familiar from representa- 
tions of the work last season, which in- 
cluded Jose Mardones in the title réle, 
“Mefistofele” returned to the Metro- 
politan, on Friday. Mr. Mardones, in 
the fullness of his voice, gave to Boito’s 
music an admirable interpretation, and 
his characterization was a_ sufficiently 
diabolic one. The entire cast seemed to 
be in the best vocal fettle, and the opera, 
despite its length, evoked the enthusiasm 
of a tremendous audience. Frances Alda, 
Florence Easton, Beniamino Gigli and 


Angelo Bada lent distinction once more 
to rdles they sang last season. 

Once again, the vivid scenic concep- 
tions of Mr. Anisfeld aroused much 
comment, and the chaotic color of the 
Brocken scene especially impressed the 
audience, which throughout the evening 
gave vociferous evidence of its approval 
of the Boito work. v. ‘R.. & 





Galli-Curci as “Gilda” 


Appearing in her third part at the 
Metropolitan, Amelita Galli-Curci ap- 
plied the plush of her lovely lyric sing- 
ing to the music which Verdi wrote for 
the ill-fated Gilda, and thus invested 
with a new charm an opera that Metro- 
politan subscribers have never been long 
without. The 1921 “Rigoletto” also as- 
sumed its place in the season’s réper- 


toire with an entirely new scenic in- 
vestiture, the four sets having been de- 
signed in Milan by Vittoria Rota and 
the two interiors executed by him, where- 
as the second and last scenes were paint- 
ed by the Fox Studios in New York from 
Rota’s designs. The House of Sparafu- 
cile, in particular, is a distinct improve- 
ment over the old settings. All follow 
time-honored lines. 

Another element of novelty in the 
performance was the restoration of the 
final duet between Gilda and Rigoletto, 
which has been cut in recent representa- 
tions of the work at the Metropolitan. 
Musically, it is an effective page of typi- 
cally Verdian melody, but dramatically 
it is an absurdity characteristic of the 
period in which “Rigoletto” was written. 

Of Mme. Galli-Curci’s Gilda it must 
be said again that it has many mo- 
ments of very beautiful lyric singing. 
All things considered, no Gilda of recent 
years has excelled her, though she, her- 
self, has sung the réle quite as well or 
better with the Chicagoans. Instead of 
the usual altissimo flight which custom- 
arily attends the exit of Gilda after the 
“Caro Nome,” she evoked an outburst 
of applause by a prolonged quaver which 
seemed greatly to excite the audience— 
but was it intended to be a trill? 

Mario Chamlee’s Duke was an envag- 
ingeone, but suffered, vocally, from driv- 
ing the voice unnecessarily in his upper 
tones. Giuseppe de Luca’s Rigoletto had 
its familiar measure of very good sing- 
ing and excellent acting, if somewhat 
lacking in tragic power. Leon Rothier’s 
Sparafucile was the most creditable of 
the lesser impersonations. The Madda- 
lena was Marion Telva, not so satisfying 
vocally as she has been in certain other 
roles, and the cast also included Louise 
Berat, Minnie Egener, Emma Borniggia, 
Paolo Ananian, Angelo Bada, and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian. Gennaro Papi con- 
ducted. O. T. 


Peralta Sings “Aida” 


“Aida” at the Metropolitan, for the 
first time this season, rejoiced the sec- 
ond Saturday night audience, which ap- 
parenily included all the standees the 
fire regulations would permit. Rosa 
Ponselle, who was to have sung the title 


role, was absent from the cast, her place 
being taken by Frances Peralta, to whom 
the part was by no means a new one, 
but who had not previously been af- 
forded opportunity to appear in it at 
the Metropolitan. She sang and acted 
effectively, disclosing vocal powers am- 
ple for the réle, but exhibiting a ten- 
dency to drive her upper tones too stren- 
uously. The Radames was the familiar 
one of Giovanni Martinelli, who on this 
occasion was in ringing good voice; the 
Amneris was Flora Perini, who repeated 
her capable impersonation of last season; 
and the Amonasro was the vocally res- 
onant and dramatically satisfying Giu- 
seppe Danise. An otherwise competent, 
if not brilliant, cast included Adamo 
Didur as Ramfis and William Gustafson 
as the King. 

Viola Philo made an unseen début as 
the Priestess, singing the off-stage music 
of the Temple Scene with a voice that 
came to the ears as one full and rich, 
agreeable in quality and of ample vol- 
ume. There was some straying from 
the pitch on the part of several of the 
principals but the performance was a 
generally satisfyine one. 

Rosina Galli’s divertissement in the 
Triumph Scene was an esvecially charm- 
ing one; but one wearies of the little 


Nubians who kick up their heels in the 
preceding picture. Mr. Moranzoni con- 
ducted and there was no want of orches- 
tral or choral vigor. te A 





A Verdi-Puccini Program 


A Verdi-Puccini program was offered 
at the second Sunday evening concert 
at the Metropolitan, on Nov. 27. The 
soloists were Frances Peralta, Cora 
Chase and Ellen Dalossy, sopranos; 
Flora Perini, mezzo-soprano; Orville 
Harrold and George Meader, tenors; 


Mario Laurenti, baritone, and Giovanni 
Martino, bass. The orchestra was led by 
Giuseppe Bamboschek. 

The Verdi numbers offered included 
“Il Lacerato Spirto” from “Simone Boc- 
canegra,” by Mr. Martino; “Parmi Veder 
le Lagrime” from “Rigoletto,” by Mr. 
Meader; “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida,” 
by Miss Peralta; “Caro Nome” from 
“Rigoletto” by Miss Chase; Jago’s Cre- 
do” from “Otello” by Mr. Laurenti; 
“Condotta Ell ’Era in Ceppi” from “Tro- 
vatore,” by Mme. Perini; “Parigi o 
Cara” from “Traviata,” by Miss Chase 
and Mr. Meader, and the “Rigoletto” 
Quartette by Miss Chase, Mme. Perini, 
Mr. Harrold and Mr. Laurenti. From 
Puccini’s “Bohéme.” Mr. Harrold sang 
“Rodolfo’s Narrative.” From “Madama 
Butterfly,” the popular “Un Bel Di” was 
sung by Miss Dalossy, the “Duet of the 
Flowers,” by Miss Dalossy and Mme. 
Perini, and the finale to Act I by Miss 
Peralta and Mr. Harrold. The orches- 
tra contributed the Overtures to “Forza 
del Destino” and “Sicilian Vespers” by 
Verdi, and the Prelude to Act III of Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut.” R. M. K. 





“AIDA” IN BROOKLYN 





Metropolitan Company Gives Verdi’s 
Work with Ponselle in Title Réle 


“Aida” was given by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company at the Academy of Mu- 
sic, Brooklyn, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 
22, with Rosa Ponselle in the title réle. 
The cast included Margaret Matzenauer 
as Amneris; Giulio Crimi as Radames; 
Giuseppe De Luca as Amonasro; Adamo 
Didus as Ramfis; William Gustafson as 


the King; Pietro Audisio as the Mes- 
senger, and Viola Philo as the unseen 
Priestess. 

The performance marked Miss Pon- 
selle’s reassumption of the réle of Aida, 
which she had sung before in Brooklyn, 
but never at the Metropolitan. Her 
voice was well adapted to the part, and 
her portrayal will doubtless gain in con- 
viction with succeeding performances. 
Mme. Matzenauer gave her familiar 
impersonation of Amneris. Mr. Crimi 
and Mr. De Luca were excellent; the rest 
of the cast capable. At this perform- 
ance, Miss Philo’s début with the com- 
pany was effected. Her voice is a fair- 
ly large and well-modulated one. The 
ballet was led by Florence Rudolph. 

R. M. K. 


TO HOLD VOCAL CONTEST 








Young American Baritone to Be Chosen 
for Bispham Memorial Concert 


The program of the David Bispham 
memorial concert will include the ap- 
pearance of a young American baritone, 
who, on this occasion, will make his New 
York début under the auspices of the 
Musical Début Association, and to select 
this artist, a contest will be held at Car- 
negie Hall on Monday, Dec. 5. A board 


of disinterested judges will select the 
winner. At this hearing the contestants 
will each sing one song or aria. Ata 
second audition, those who have im- 
pressed the judges at the first trial will 
have the opportunity of interpreting an 
operatic aria, an aria from an oratorio 
and songs in three languages. 

Beside appearing on the program, the 
winner will receive a prize of $200, and 
later will have the opportunity of singing 
in the musical centers of the country un- 
der the auspices of the association. 

Applicants will send their names to 
John Louw Nelson, director of the asso- 
ciation, 819-25 Carnegie Hall. Each can- 
didate will inclose with his application 
one dollar, for which he will be given a 
student membership in the association. 
Each application must be indorsed by a 
musician of recognized standing. 

After Jan. 1 the association will se- 
lect eight artists, singers and instrumen- 
talists, who will be given the opportun- 
ity to appear under its auspices. 





Bronze Caruso Bust 
Given to Metropolit« 








[Continued from page 1] 
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Original Cast for the Bronze Bust of 
Caruso, Presented to the Metropolitan. 
It Is the Work of Onorio Ruotolo 


and impressive interpretation of the 
“Dies Irae’ of Verdi, sung by Mme. 
Sundelius, Miss Gordon, Martinelli and 
Mardones with the entire chorus and 
Giuli Setti conducting. 

The bronze bust of Caruso, destined 
for a place in the foyer of the opera, 
was presented to Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
opera by Fiorella H. La Guardia, presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, on be- 
half of Mrs. Caruso and her small daugh- 
ter Gloria. 

“We of this generation shall never for- 
get Caruso,” said Mr. La Guardia. 
“There is not a part of the civilized world 
to which he has not brought joy. We in 
New York were indeed fortunate to 
have a great deal of him. The happiest 
moments of my life were spent in this 
opera house, not here on the stage, but 
away up there in that corner of the fam- 
ily circle, where so many of us patiently 
waited in line to gain admission to hear 
the greatest tenor of all ages:” 

In reply Mr. Kahn said: “I stand be- 
fore the bust of our unforgettable friend, 
Enrico Caruso, given into our keeping 
by the gracious lady who was the faith- 
ful, devoted and helpful partner of the 
last few years of a glorious life, cut off 
alas, in its prime. 

“To the opera loving public of New 
York, Caruso left imperishable memories 
of joy and beauty. To us, the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, he left the priceless and in- 
spiring legacy of his glory. We shall 
treasure and cherish it. The flame 0! 
his altar shall never burn low. The 
spirit exemplified in him, of ardent de- 
votion to his calling, of high endeavor 
and constant artistic striving, shall be 
our guide and the lasting object of our 
emulation.” 

The bust presented to the opera is the 
work of Onorio Ruotolo, an Italian-Amer- 
ican sculptor, and was made from Mrs 
Caruso’s favorite photograph of the grea! 
tenor and from knowledge of his fea- 
tures and personality which the sculptor 
had from association and friendship with 
Caruso. It is an idealistic representa 
tion and represents Caruso with h« 
crowned by the wreath of laurel with 
which the ancient Greeks rewarded thei! 
great singers. It stands upon a high 
pedestal decorated with allegorical ba-- 
reliefs. . 

Mrs. Caruso and her daughter occupied 
a box during the performance and Bru! 
Zirato, for many years the tenor’s sec! 
tary, with his wife, Nina Morgana, sa‘ 
in a box nearby. 


The audience included 
in its number prominent men and wom 
from every profession and calling. 





In an advertisement of Alfredo Oswa 
the pianist, used in the issue of Nov. 
MUSICAL AMERICA the fact that he plays 





the Baldwin piano exclusively in | 
present American tour was uninte 
tionally omitted. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a pl 


gram on Nov. 24 under the auspices ‘ 
the Men’s Church Club of Roselle Par! 
N. J., at the First M. E. Church. 
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Russian Tenor, 
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Now on First Visit to America, Sees Art as 
Big Instrument in Development of Race—Enlisting the 


Nerve Centers in the Interpretation of Songs—Selecting a 
Program to Express a Theme; a Unique Plan for Recital- 
ists—Urges That Governments Should Support the Arts 


as They Do Education 
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ROM England, where he has received the highest praise as an interpreter 
of songs in a half dozen tongues, Vladimir Rosing, former tenor of the 
Arts Opera House in Petrograd, has come to the United States for a series 


of recitals. 


Rosing, who has not been in Russia for six years, was born 


the son of a wealthy and famous international lawyer there and was destined 
to follow his father’s career until he manifested an interest in the voice 


and began singing with the greatest success. 


Urged by his father, he finished his 
law studies and then embarked upon a 
musical career by singing in cities 
throughout Russia. By the time the 
Arts Opera House was completed he was 
called to sing there. Rosing made his 
début, a thoroughly successful one, in 
Te me ods “Eugene Oniegin” and a 
little while later, in 1914, was offered 
seading’ tenor roles at the Vienna Im- 
perial Opera House. But the war in- 
tervened and instead of going to Vienna 
he went to England, where his singing 
was hailed by the critics, and to Paris, 
where he was met with like acclaim. 

“T looked at art from perhaps a slight- 
ly different point of view than some,” 
says Rosing. “I believe in serving art 
instead of making art serve me. It is 
like a religion with me, a great religion. 
I feel that art is one of the big instru- 
ments given the world to hasten the evo- 
lution of man into a better being. My 
belief is that all art, not music alone 
but painting, architecture, all of it, helps 
us to higher things and to understand 
the truth of life itself.’ 

Mr. Rosing is a man of great earnest- 
ness. His belief in his theory of song 
interpretation is profound, and in dis- 
cussing it he grows intensely enthusi- 
astic. 

“T think I can safely say,” he declares, 
“that I have gone farther than any other 
artist in sheer interpretation of songs. 
I mean to say that to most artists voice 
is everything. They don’t try to get at 
the psychology of their songs. To me 
the voice is the medium and the instru- 
ment through which the song’s meaning 
is expressed. Sometimes you must sac- 
rifice the beauty of the voice for the 
song. You must get, as it were, a picture 
in vibration of the emotion you wish to 
portray. As an artist painting a pic- 
ture takes his paint and applies it, so 
you take the tone colors of the voice 
and paint a picture. 


Colors Voice Through Nerve Centers 


“I color my voice through my nerve 


centers, which produce the particular 
emotion I wish to convey. To do this 
requires months of the most careful 


work. I had for my teachers my wife, 
an Englishwoman, and Dr. Ralph West, 
> American physician living in London. 

. West is a wonderful man with an 
astounding knowledge of physiology and 
psychology. He made it possible for me 
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Keen Competition Expected for 


Pulitzer Music Award 


Rivalry is expected to be keener 
than in any preceding year in con- 
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warded at the next Columbia Uni- 
ersity commencement. Candi- 
ites for the music scholarship 
lust submit their manuscripts, ac- 
ompanied by formal written ap- 
dications, to the secretary of the 
University before Feb. 1 next. 
nly work done during the calen- 
iar year ending Dec. 31 may be 
ubmitted. The scholarship will 
oe awarded to the student of music 
1 America deemed the most. tal- 
ented and deserving in order that 
ie may continue his studies in Eu- 
‘ope. The jury will be composed 
members of the teaching staffs 
of the Columbia Department of 
Musie and of the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art, New York. 


ection with the next Pulitzer 
ward si scholarship : 
lued at $1,500. The Pulitzer =: 

rizes and scholarships will be : 
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to put through my theories of song inter- 
pretation. He is a great physician. 

“But to return to our subject, the first 
thing is the analysis of the song and a 
complete and true understanding of its 
psychology and of the different emotions 
it contains; then the application of those 
emotions to the corresponding nerve 
centers in the body, which, properly 
done, will unfailingly give the proper 
muscular reaction and will color the vi- 
bration of the voice so that you will get 
a picture in vibration of the emotion you 
wish to portray. Those vibrations will 
react at once on the sympathetic nerve 
centers of the audience and lead them 
therefore to feel the emotion of the 
artist, even if they don’t understand the 
language he sings in. It is like wireless, 
you see, which cannot receive a message 
to which it is not properly attuned. 

“When a singer gives a recital I think 
it would be more interesting if he would 
carefully select his group of songs and 
develop a single theme as in a lecture, 
to show, for example, how each theme 
is expressed by different composers. 

“T have chosen the programs I will give 
with that end in view. One program, 
for example, deals with the ‘Soul of Rus- 
sia’ in songs which portray its charac- 
teristic faults and charm reflected in 
the music itself. A full sequence of 
different types of emotions are expressed, 
and it gives the audience a glimpse of 
the nation; a compact and finished im- 
pression. 

“Another program deals with love as 
world composers have treated it, running 
the whole gamut of emotions. There 
are of course songs written concerning 
the spring of love, the autumn and the 
winter of love. I have done these pro- 
grams in London at one hundred recitals 
with the greatest success.” 

Impressed by American Energy 

The present is Mr. Rosing’s first visit 
to America and bustling New York has 
impressed him deeply. 

“The thing that interests me here,” he 
said, while looking down from his. hotel 
window at the traffic on Fifth avenue at 


Central Park, “is the great efficiency 
and boundless energy. Surely some 
great artistic achievements must come 


of it. You are so impatient in America 
and never satisfied. I have known many 
Americans and they never seem content. 
Whatever they achieve, they do not rest 
but go on impatient to achieve some- 
thing greater. I have heard Felice 
Lyne, Clarence Whitehill and Orville 
Harrold. They are excellent artists. I 
sang with Whitehill in concerts at Dub- 
lin and Belfast. In Paris I knew Walter 
Goldbeck, an American painter who is 
surely one of the world’s most promising 
artists. I read many American music 
papers and the thing which astounds 
me is the nation-wide interest in music. 
It is like the interest in sports in Eng- 
land, like the interest in music in Ger- 
many, only more vitel and progressive. 
It seems to me that every little town has 
its musical season. 

“During the war, I sang frequently for 
the American soldiers and I found them 
among the most intelligent and attentive 
audiences I have ever encountered. I 
only hope the American general public 
will be as kind. 

“As to music in Russia to-day, I know 
very little of it, because I haven’t been 
there for so long. All I know is what I 
hear from friends who have come out of 
Russia. There is an intense wave of mu- 
sical interest there, a movement of great 
vitality in which the government plays 
an active part. There is more music, 
understand, but music not so good as be- 
fore the revolution. 
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Music Flastening Mans Higher Evolution, Says Rosing 
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Viadimir Rosing, Russian Tenor, Who 


Recitals in 


“One more thing I would like to say 
and that is that the governments should 
support the arts as they support educa- 
tion. The arts and especially music have 
the greatest effect on the character of 





Arrived 


York Recently for a Series of 


in New 
America 

a people. If the politicians had spent 
fewer millions on guns and warships and 
more on the arts, the world would have 


heen a better place to-day:” 
LouIs BROMFIELD. 





TO COMPETE FOR $3,800 IN PRIZES 


Announce Contest Regulations 
.for National Festival 
at Buffalo 


Prizes to the amount of $3,800 
offered in connection with the series of 
American performers’ contests, to take 
place at the seventh annual National 
American mnt pening at Buffalo, N. 
Y., from Oct. 2 to 7, 1922. The adjudica- 
tors of the contest are te be Dr. A. S. 
Vogt of Toronto and Dr. T. Tertius Noble 
of New York. Works of native North 
American composers only will be eligible 
as numbers for performance. 
offered in five divisions. 
voice, 


are 


Prizes will be 
In contests for young artists, in 
piano and violin, there will be first awards 
of $100 each and second prizes of $50. 
Candidates must have been born in North 
America. Each contestant is allowed ten 
minutes, and may choose his or her num- 
ber for performance. 

A church choir contest for Western 
New York will carry a prize of $300 for 
the winning organization; and a church 
quartet contest with the same territorial 
limitations will bring $100 to the winning 
ensemble. An open competition for male 
choruses located in North America, the 
personnel of each containing not less 
than fifty voices, is announced, with a 
prize of $1,000 for the winning chorus 
and $500 for the second. Prizes of $1,000 
and $500 are also to be offered in an 
open competition for mixed choruses lo- 
cated in North America, the personnel 
consisting of not less than sixty, voices, 

In the ensemble competitions an ac- 
companied and unaccompanied number 
must be sung. 

All organizations entering the contests 
must do so not later than Feb. 1, 1922, 


and communications must be addressed 
to A. A. Van De Mark, Director, National 
American Music Festival, 223 ‘Delaware 
Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The dates on which the contests will 
take place, at Elmwood Music Halli, Buf- 
falo, are: Male chorus, open competition 
contest, Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing, Oct. 5; mixed chorus, open competi- 
tion contest, Friday afternoon and 
evening, Oct. 6; church quartet contest, 

Saturday afternoon, Oct. 7; church choir 
contest, Saturday evening, Oct. 7, and 
the young artists’ contests, on the morn- 
ings of Oct. 3, 4, 5 and 6, from 10 to 12 


o’cloc k. 
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Chicago Opera Inaugurates Half 
Season Subscription Plan 


CuIcaGo, Nov. 28.—A plan to 
place opera within the reach of all 
was announced on Nov. 25 by Mary 
Garden, designed to attract opera 
patrons unable to subscribe for the 
entire season of ten weeks. Sub- 
scription seats will be offered by 
the Chicago Opera Association for 
one night each week for the last 
half of the season at a rate equal 
to that enjoyed by persons who 
subscribed to the full course. The 
> campaign will be directed princi- 
: pally toward popularizing the per- 
: formances on Tuesday, Wednesday : 
: and Thursday nights. i 

“IT am keeping faith with the 
public in making every night a gala 
performance,” said Miss Garden. 
“The opportunity is now given to 
Chicago opera lovers to avail them- 
selves of half the season subscrip- 
tion beginning on Dec. 19.” 

According to Howard Potter, 
head of the subscription depart- 
ment, all attendance records for 
the Auditorium were broken by the 
first eight opera performances this 
season. 
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Dr. Lulek, Now a Full-Fledged American 


Citizen, Plans to Renew Concert Work 
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R. FERY LULEK has become not 

only one of the leading voice teach- 
ers in America but, with his final papers, 
an American citizen. When he came to 
this country in 1912 it was for a concert 
tour, for Dr. Lulek is a lieder singer of 
wide repute. He had not been here long 
before Bertha Baur, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory, engaged him as 
head of the vocal department there. Dur- 


ing seven years in this position, Dr. Lulek 
gave more than 32,000 lessons, by which, 
he believes, he set something of a record. 
From Cincifmati he came to New York 
and has been teaching here since the 
spring of 1919. He made his Aeolian 
Hall début with notable success in De- 
cember of that year and has been heard 
several times since then, but this season 
he plans to resume his concert activi- 
ties on a.larger scale. 

Like manmysanother artist, Dr. Lulek 
was destined™by his family for a quite 
different’ career. His father, notwith- 
standing early evidences of musical gifts, 
determined that he should be a lawyer. 
Hence, after finishing his academic 
studies, Dr. Lulek became a law student, 
taking his degree in 1899.. For the next 
four years he devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of his.profession, in the character 
of judge as well as lawyer. In the mean- 
time he continued his vocal studies with 
Professor Kraemer and later with Pro- 
fessors Gaensbacher and Ress. In 1904 
he went to Paris to become a pupil of 
Sbriglia, the teacher of De Reszke and 
Plancon; and since that time he has de- 
voted himself exclusively to music. His 
concert work took him to leading cities 
of France, England, Belgium, Denmark, 
Austria and Germany. He sang before 
the French President and was in the 
same year decorated by the French gov- 
ernment and made an officer of the 
Académie Frangaise. 





WANTED—Part-time position by experienced sec- 
retary and stenographer. Address Box ‘S.E.,’’ 
c/o MUSICAL AMBRICA. 


FOR SALB 
considerably below market prices 
GAGLIANO JANUARIUS VIOLIN 
Naples 1750 
THUMHARD VIOLIN 1700 
of wonderful tone and well preserved. 
Apply Box ‘‘J. P.,’’ c/o MUSICAL AMERICA 








Canadian lady harpist, experienced, desires position 
as accompanist to concert singer. Willing to travel. 
Address Harpist, Musical America. 





One of the foremost American musicians, also soloist 
of high rank, will consider conductorship of sym- 
phony orchestra for next season. Correspondence ad- 
dress, Box 120, care ‘‘Musical America.’’ 


HEMPEL 


Coenraad V. Bos, Pianist 
Louis P. Fritze, Flutist 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 














Criterion Theatre 
TIMES SQUARE 
Under Direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


“PETER IBBETSON” 


A Paramount Picture 
with ELSIE FERGUSON and 
WALLACE REID 
Reserved Seats—Twice Dally, 2:30, 8:30 








Theaters Under the Direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld 


“Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford’ 


Created by Cosmopolitan Productions 
A Paramount Picture 


At the RIVOLI | Br" 
And the RIALTO Times Sq. 
Beginning Sunday, Dec. 4th 


Added Attraction at the Rivoli 
VICTORINA KRIGHER 


Prima Ballerina Moscow Grand Opera 


Broadway at Sist St. 
CAPITOL Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edw. Bowes, Mang. Dir.—Week of Dec. 4 


“FOOTFALLS” 
A WILLIAM FOX PRODUCTION. 


Presentations by & L. ROTHAFE! 
Continuous 12:30 to 11 P. M. 























Dr. Fery Lulek, Baritone and New York 


Vocal Teacher 


The concert engagements’ which 
brought him to the United States in the 
summer of 1912 included repeated ap- 
pearances at Newport, Bar Harbor and 
Toronto. His tour in 1913 brought him 
important engagements in recital and 
as soloist with orchestra, appearances at 
the Toronto Festival and in concert at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. During 
his connection with the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory he appeared as soloist with 
the St. Louis and Cincinnati Symphonies. 

His success in teaching may be gauged 
by the fact that he has placed scores of 
pupils in teaching and church positions 
and in concert work throughout the coun- 
try. When he started his class in New 
York, thirty-five of his former pupils 
came to the city to continue their work 
with him. In connection with his studio 
for advanced pupils, Dr. Lulek has an 
operatic school, conducted by Lena Coen 
of Paris and London. a ae A 





CASELLA AGAIN IMPRESSES 
BY DELICACY AS PIANIST 





Music of Mozart, Chopin and Brahms 
Prominent in His Second 
New York Recital 


Alfredo Casella, in his second New 
York recital, at the Town Hall on Nov. 
24, confirmed the first impression he had 
made as to the delicacy, grace and capac- 
ity for exquisite color which are his dis- 
tinguishing features as a pianist. Though 
prominent among ultra-modern compos- 
ers, Mr. Casella, in this program, put 
latter-day idioms into the background 
in favor of old masters like Mozart, 
Chopin and Brahms. In this field he ex- 
hibited anew the fascinating technique 
which contrives fabrics of soft entranc- 
ing beauty—cold, possibly, but none the 
less beautiful. His treatment of the 
Mozart Fantasia in C Minor, wherein the 
subtleties of tone-shading captivated the 
ear, was delightful. In a Chopin group, 
the Berceuse was notable for the subdued 
art with which the pianist built up the 
harmonies into a consistent ensemble, al- 
most ethereal in its fragile lines, and in 
the same way, the Barcarolle revealed a 
new Chopin—one without warmth, and 
yet of elf-like charm. Mr. Casella showed 
in the Brahms Second Rhapsody that he 
can be powerful enough in his chord- 
playing when he chooses. Some Debussy 
and Ravel pieces, and a Toccata and a 
couple of dance rhythms by the pianist, 
were welcomed with marked favor by the 
large audience. P.J.N 





“Mail” Readers Applaud  Saenger- 


Rappold Program 


More than 1500 Evening Mail readers 
heard a talk by Oscar Saenger, vocal 
teacher, at the Peter Stuyvesant High 


School on the evening of Nov. 16. Mr. 
Saenger’s discussion of singing principles 
had musical illustrations by Elsa Warde, 
soprano; Mabel Jacobs, contralto; Au- 
gusta Redyn, mezzo-soprano, and Louel- 
len Remmy and Iris Shoff, who gave solo 
groups and duets. Thornton Urquhart, 


tenor, was unable to appear on account 
of illness. The star of the evening was 
Marie Rappold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who gave a 
miniature recital after Mr. Saenger’s 
talk. _Her programmed numbers were 
an aria from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and 
songs by Campbell-Tipton, Kramer, Lieu- 
rance and Spross. 





SERGEI RADAMSKY HEARD 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 





Russian-American Tenor, Remembered 
from Program Last Year, Sings 
Again in Aeolian Hall 


Sergei Radamsky, a Russian-American 
tenor, whose song recita] in Aeolian Hall 
a year ago was pleasantly remembered, 
sang to an interested audience in the 


same auditorium Thursday evening, Nov. 
24. His program included an air from 
Cesti’s seventeenth century opera, 
“Tito,” a number from a Spanish song 
cycle, “Cantares di mi tiera,” by Osma, 
dedicated to the singer; a middle group 
of lyrics in English, and a number of 
Russian songs. Although the _ tenor’s 


— Fi 
voice control was such that he was en. Fe ~ 
abled to present music of various type §& 
and schools smoothly, it was in his Ryg. 
sian numbers that his vocalism was frees; 
and his interpretations most spontan-oys 
Among the more effective of thes, a, 
sung, were Gretchaninoff’s “Over th, 
Steppe,” Moussorgsky’s “Death the Com. 
mander,” and the traditional “))oy. 
binouschka.” An air from the “Snow fi 


Maiden” was of special interest becuse 
of the approaching representation 0! the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff opera-at the Metro. he 
politan. The fairy character of the 
opera was reflected in this melodious ex. 
cerpt. An outstanding song of the groy 
in English was Henry T. Gilbert’s “Bring 
from the Craggy Heights.” 

The tenor’s voice, while not one of yp. 
usual beauty, richness, or brilliance, was 
of ample range and power, and the singe, 
disclosed appreciation of style and musi. 
cal values. His accompaniments were 
played by Edna Shepherd, save that in his 
opening number, the “Tito” air, Harolj 
Vincent Milligan provided an organ back. 
ground. O. T. 





Ruano Bogislav, contralto, has post. v 
poned her first New York recital of this 
season until the evening of Dec. 1. 
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)\ ATHLEEN 


‘Greatest Living Woman Violintst’’ 


eAcolian Hall a 
A fiernoon Wednesday, December /th, at 3 0 clock ee 


Only New York Recital 708 


PROGRAM the 





1. Sonata G Minor 
(The Devil's Triil) 


bo 


Concerto A Minor 


4. Dreams 
Agité 
Spanish Dance 


Allegro non troppo—Adagio—Allegro con fuoco 


8. Symphonic Rhapsody—F Minor , . 
(Dedicated to Kathleen Parlow) 


At the Piano—WaLTER GOLDE 


Tartini 
Vieuxtemps 
Walter Kramer 


Wagner-Auer 
Dont-Auer 
Fernandez-Arbos 








Seats on sale at regular prices, at Box Office or from Management 








53 West 39th Street, New York 








Exclusive Direction of 


ELWYN CONCERT BUREAU 





Platt Building, Portland, Ore. / 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

What is a Massachusetts imagination? 

In his review of Henry Hadley’s tone 
poem, “The Ocean,” which was recently 
presented under his own conductorship 
by the Philharmonic Orchestra at Car- 
negie Hall, the critie of the New York 
Evening Journal, after expressing his 
conviction that nothing could be said on 
the subject of so mvych water as the 
o ean that has not been already said by 
\arious distiguished composers, among 
tuem Rimsky-Korsakoff and Debussy, 


states that Had}gy is “only a perfectly 
good German-trained musician with a 
Massachusetts imagination.” 

When I read that my brain became 
active in an endeavor to dope out what 
this erudite’ scribe meant by a Massa- 
chusetts imagination. 

It coulda’t refer to the Puritans who 
settled in Massachusetts or the Pilgrims 
before them, because it is generally un- 
derstood that nene of these good people 
had any imagination of any kind what- 
ever. tinorwine, they might have done 
differently. 

Could he have referred to Boston, for 

tance, which has long ago imagined 

it is the hub of the universe? 

Jd he have meant the sentiment in 

sssachusetts generally that the only 

thestra that really can play the classics 
the Boston Symphony? 

He surely could not have referred to 
tae good people of Salem, who imagined 
they were acting in conformity with 
“trict justice when they burned the 
vitches at Salem. 

After much cogitation, I gave it up. 
Here is something that I think should 
be referred to the dean of the critics. 
Perhaps dear Krehbiel could throw light 
on the subject and relieve the tension. 

Incidentally, it illustrates the attitude 
of our most noted critics to that much 
discussed individual, the American com- 
poser. 

* » Ve 

You have all of you, including the 
critics, had your say with regard to 
Gatti’s presentation of “Lie Tote Stadt” 
written by Erich Wolfging Korngold, 
when he was twenty-two; and which 
has a certain distinction, because it is 
the first German opera presented since 
the war in German in New York—not 
that it made much difference, as Finck 
said in his review, for very I'ttle of the 
German was understood, though I found 
the yee a of Orville Harrold, 
an American, who was the 
best of the lot. aie home 

you ask my opinion of thi 
I should say that the best part of i 
was the new Viennese sovrano, Jeritza 
who undeniably made a great hit with 
the audience, for she has the charm. the 
Meer and phe life-giving proper- 
les Of a newly discovered eleity;. “ 
paratus trical ap 

me concede right away that Korn. 
gold’s work shows that he A jae er 
nary talent if not genius, that theze 
ig more to his score than to a dozer 
otler operas by various distinguished 
composers, but, nevertheless, he showed 
very distinctly that he has very little ac- 
quaintance with the most beautiful in- 
—— of all—the human voice. 

$ your various editors and repo 

have already told the world through a 
columns, the hero is supposed to be an 
artist, well on in middle life, who grieves 
for his wife who had died some time 
before he appears at the Metropolitan, 


AVAILABLE 


but who had nevertheless kept up her 
memory in the shape of a full length 
picture in oils, and a flaxen switch, which 
is very important as with it he later 
strangles the dancer who comes to him, 
falls in love with him and is ambitious 
to take the place of the dear departed. 
Then, as the story goes, after her visit, 
he falls asleep and dreams what would 
happen to him if he was led away from 
his devotion to the dear departed and 
took up with the dancer who in face and 
figure was as near the dear departed as 
fate could provide. 

The main part of the opera, as you 
know, takes place in a dream which is 
located in the old city of Bruges, whence 
the name “The Dead City,” but which 
city, when I visited it just before the 
war was very much alive, particularly 
in the bells that rang from the big tower 
and gave a perfect chime not only every 
hour but every quarter of an hour, which 
made sleep impossible. 

How on earth would any composer 
expect his hero to sing the music which 
he provided, especially if that hero who 
is well on in middle age, but must at 
the same time, display the amorous ex- 
uberance of a Yale half-back who had 
just won the match with Harvard? 
Pages of the score for that unfortunate 
individual show the voice has to sing 
music all above the staff. That Orville 
Harrold Who had this réle, met all re- 
quirements as regards maturity, in 
weight, has been commented upon by 
some of the critics, though scarcely any 
did him the justice to state that he filled 
an exacting and unpleasant réle with 
a great deal of vigor, made the best of 
it, and marvel of marvels, finished fresh 
towards the end when he had to slay 
the intruding danseuse with the flaxen 
switch of the dear departed. 

* *” 


When Mme. Jeritza, whom they say 
Gatti tried to get here some years ago, 
flashed upon us in a wonderful pink cos- 
tume with her flaxen hair adorned by a 
pink creation in the shape of a hat, and 
best of all with a smile that doesn’t wear 
off even under the most exacting circum- 
stances, she certainly made about as 
startling and as charming an entrance 
as I have seen on the stage in many a 
day. It reminded me for a moment of 
the entrance of Sarah Bernhardt in “La 
Tosca” some years ago. 

She got a great reception and others 
during the opera and at the end, all of 
which she deserved, though there were 
very many Germans in the audience that 
afternoon. They had come to welcome 
and support a compatriot and a person 
who had won distinction not only as an 
artist but as a renowned beauty. 

On her singing I would not like to 
render an opinion. The voice seemed a 
little hard in the upper register. When 
it comes to some of the high notes which 
have to be sustained, it sounds as if 
she were scooping’ them up from some 
musical reservoir. It were better to re- 
serve full opinion with regard to her as 
a singer till she has had an opportunity 
in some other réles, for it would not be 
fair to judge her by a first appearance 
and especially in such an opera as Korn- 
gold has written. 

I think it is Henderson in the Herald 
who referred to her impersonation of 
“the rag and bone and the hank of hair” 
dancer as captivating. While Mme. 
Jeritza is certainly slender, she seems 
to have a fair amount of flesh, and as 
for the hank of hair that is a slur on the 
joyous blond covering which she displays 
to such advantage, though one part of 
it seemed in danger of coming off in the 
first act, much to the distress of some 
ladies near me who feared that the scene 
might be spoiled if it did come off. They 
also entered into a discussion as _ to 
whether her hair had been bleached! 
Their verdict was that it had been. 

_ Jeritza is tall, but nevertheless exceed- 
ingly graceful in all her movements and 
has that personal charm which you know 
is a distinguishing characteristic of all 
the artists who come from Vienna, to-day 
a city of death and desolation. With all 
that, the lady has a temper which was 
brought out when Orville Harrold forced 
her into a chair with such violence that 
as her “understanding” hit the chair, 
there was a thud that was heard all over 
the house, and so was the raucous snarl 
of anger that came from the lady, and 
which boded ill for Orville when the 


opera was over. 
* o . 


. While there is a good deal of melody 
in the opera, it is chiefly in the score 
for the orchestra, as has become the 
modern mode. The members of the com- 
pany have very little of it, though there 
is one lovely song, the Lied Zur Laute, 
in the first act, by Mme. Jeritza, and 
the charming slow waltz in the second 


act, sung by Pierrot, who was Mario 
Laurenti, and very well sung by the bye. 

Whether the work will take with the 
general public is a question which can 
only be decided by time. If it does go, 
it will be largely through the efforts of 
the members of the company, particu- 
larly Mme. Jeritza and Orville Harrold. 

It seemed to me that the opera put a 
little too much strain upon the audience 
and was the expression of a young, am- 
bitious talent overflowing with ideas, un- 
deniably vigorous and origina] in many 
regards but in such condition of mental 
ecstasy that it was as I said a strain 
upon the audience who tried to follow 
‘tthe music, though much of it was un- 
deniably superior to four-fifths of all 
the operas of modern comp. sers that we 


have heard. 
* * 


Why Bruges was given the appellation 
of “the dead city,” I know not. As I 
said, I was there myself shortly before 
the war and it was very much alive. 

The plot of the opera which revolves, 
as already explained, about a middle- 
aged widower, who keeps the memory of 
the dear departed green by means of a 
full length portrait in oils and a switch 
of blond hair, reminds me of a certain 
cause celebre, in which a distinguished 
young artist by the name of Samuel J. 
Wolff figured. 

Wolff, you know, commenced his career 
by winning the Hallgarten prize at the 
Academy, then painted a number of fine 
portraits, notably one of Cardinal Logue. 
He later went to the war and returned 
with some pictures, which, when ex- 
hibited, received great attention and 
praise. He is looked upon as one of the 
most distinguished of the younger paint- 
ers. 

Now some years ago, when he was 
still struggling and anxious for commis- 
sions, a dealer came to him with a job, 
which job was to paint a number of 
pictures of a certain lady who had passed 
out, but whose bereaved husband desired 
to keep her memory green by having her 
painted in every possible position and in 
all the various costumes in which he 
used to admire her, she being a pulchri- 
tudinous personage of ample proportions. 

Though the proposed job was of a 
somewhat commercial character as he 
had to paint from photographs, never 
having seen the lady, Samuel accepted it, 
as he needed the money. The portraits 
with much clothes on were framed and 
placed in the library, dining room and 
parlor. Those with little clothes were 
put into the bereaved one’s bedroom and 
dressing room. 

After a time, it seems the bereaved one 
felt lonesome and having a large house 
to maintain, and servants, took to himself 
a handsome matron, highly educated, to 
run his establishment for him. It was 
not long after the handsome matron had 
become installed that she had all the vari- 
ous paintings of the dear departed re- 
moved to the attic particularly those 
from the bedroom and dressing room, al] 
of which presaged her capture of the 
bereaved one and the leading him to the 
altar, which in turn resulted in the be- 
reaved one informing Samuel that he 
did not desire any more pictures of the 
dear departed, which left Samuel up in 
the air with three unfinished pictures. 
This led to a lawsuit, though I never 
heard how it was settled. However the 
incident shows you that even for the 
most bereaved one, sincerely mourning 
the late departed by means of art, even 
if it includes a blond switch, there is 
always hope, and the prospect of being 
made into an operatic plot. 

+ * * 


When Vincent d’Indy, the distin- 
guished French composer, on his arrival 
was Officially welcomed at the City Hall 
by Mayor Hylan, d’Indy replied to the 
Mayor’s address by referring to the 
American students who had come to 
Paris as great workers. He said, too, 
he found them painstaking that some of 
them displayed ability of a high order, 
but he advised them not to imitate the 
French, but to create a school of Ameri- 
can music. 

This must be awful reading to those 
critic and criticasters who have stead- 
fastly held that there is no such thing 
as American music and indeed there 
never will be, and here let me say, 
apropos of d’Indy’s very sensible as well 
as forcible opinion, that we never can 
really develop anything in the way of 
original music in this country if we con- 
tinue to receive only that which comes 
from abroad and has the foreign hall 
mark and also continue to send all our 
talented young people to Europe to study, 
to get atmosphere, and incidentally a 
taste for that which they cannot obtain 
in this country except surreptitiously 
and which is known as “hooch.” 


Now it should appeal to your common- 
sense that if our musical students go to 
Paris to be saturated with all the en- 
trancing and seductive life of Paris, to 
be fed up with the compositions of the 
great French masters, or manage to get 
to Berlin, or even stick it out in Vienna, 
to live the life there, to hear nothing but 
German music, perhaps a little Russian 
and rarely French, is it not natural that 
when they come back, they will be pale 
imitators at best, will have lost the spirit 
of independent democracy, which should 
permeate their work? Is not that per- 
haps one of the many reasons, including 
our refusal to hear them, that we have 
not yet produced many gifted composers? 

— 


Out of the hurly-burly, on Forty- 
second Street and Fifth Avenue, where 
the traffic cops have a hard job to pre- 
vent the sweet maidens, stenographers 
and typists, who emerge at midday, not 
to speak of country people who come 
along there from immolating themselves 
under the wheels of the automobiles, a 
friend took me into Aeolian Hall, where 
I found myself listening to Vasa Pri- 
hoda, who was just about getting 
through with the Kreutzer Sonata. 


As he played on, I became more and 
more interested and was only aroused 
from a blissful state by the uproarious 
applause that greeted each number he 
presented. But presently, I lost myself 
entirely when this Czecho-Slovak, played 
in the most entrancing manner Mendels- 
sohn’s divinely beautiful “On Wings of 
Song.” Then, it seemed I forgot every- 
thing, including the weekly misery of 
having to write you a letter. I was 
awakened out of my dream by a display 
of virtuosity on the part of this young 
artist, who is I believe not yet fully of 
age, in the way of startling technique 
that took the audience off its feet. Curi- 
ous, isn’t it, that anything in the way 
of vocal or instrumental gymnastics al- 
ways carries the crowd. 

Later, I found myself in the artists’ 
reception room, shaking the moist hand 
of the young violinist who seemed very 
frail] and taking part in what was called 
‘“‘a tone test,” which included a flashlight 
picture and a demonstration by the 
Edison Company. When Prihoda was 
playing “On Wings of Song” and the 
Edison was giving its reproduction, to 
prove that you couldn’t tell the differ- 
ence, every now and then Prihoda 
stopped but the Edison went on and 
alternately when the Edison stopped 
Prihoda went on. If you closed your 
eyes, you couldn’t tell which of the two 
was playing, so complete was the record. 


Out again into the hurly-burly of the 
street, still in the land of dreams, so that 
I was nearly run over by a taxicab and 
was only saved by the kind intervention 
of a big policeman who, as he landed me 
safely on the sidewalk, whispered in my 
ear: “They shouldn’t let you out with- 
out a nurse.” 

Next day, I looked at the newspapers 
to see what they said of Prihoda’s play- 
ing and was very much disappointed to 
find that they did not do him anything 
like justice. 

My own opinion of him is that last 
year he was in a sense a virtuoso but 
to-day he is an artist of very high rank 
indeed. He has a few mannerisms—yes, 
so they all have. He swings his body 
from side to side while he is playing, so 
you get the impression of a pendulum. 
That is bad—it detracts from the play- 
ing. However Prihoda not only pleases 
his audience but arouses it to enthusiasm 
and it was a peculiarly sensitive an 
critical audience that heard him. 


I am all the more convinced of my 
estimate of his high value and of his 
coming great popularity because there 
were three experts who were of the same 
opinion. The first expert I ran across 
soon after I had entered the hall 
was Godfrey Turner, husband and man- 
ager of that wonderful artist and splen- 
did woman, Maud Powell, of unforget- 
table memory in the musical world. He 
was enthusiastic, and as Godfrey is man- 
aging another successful artist to-day 
and is not inclined, therefore, to praise 
a competitor, it meant much. 


The second one was a man for whom 
I have a high regard for what he has 
done for musical education and culture 
in New York and that is Arnold Volpe, 
an experienced, kindly man, who when 
he hasn’t something good to say, says 
nothing. But when he can praise, al- 
ways does so discriminatingly. 

The third one was the noted connois- 
seur and probably the greatest violin 
expert we have in this country, Victor 
S. Flechter, who has known all the great 
violinists for nearly a century—lI doubt 
if Flechter knows really how old he is 
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himself. He expressed his emotion at 
the young man’s playing by two or three 
grunts and the moisture in his eyes. 

Fortunato Gallo, who is  Prihoda’s 
manager, has a winning card in this 
young man, who, by the modesty of his 
demeanor, his unassuming simplicity and 
seriousness in his work, is sure to carry 
all the women away and, you know, 
it is the women who go to concerts. 

Apropos of Prihoda, Maurice Halper- 
son of the Staats-Zeitung held me up at 
the premiére of “Die Tote Stadt,” in an 
effort to explain how Prihoda’s name 
should be pronounced. From what he 
went through in the effort, I should say 
that first you spit and then you say 
Pscheeshoda. If I have not gotten it 
correctly, it will probably bring the re- 
tort courteous from Halperson as soon 
as he sees this. 

* * * 


We read in the papers, from time 
to time, of the horrible destitution which 
afflicts the Russian people, but how many 
of us realize that the affliction which has 
devastated entire districts, killed off tens 
of thousands of peasants, must be for the 
musicians, the artists, the scientists, the 
literary men in the former empire of the 
Czar? Many have already perished 
from hunger and exhaustion. Others 
are on the verge of death. So an appeal 
has been issued for funds for food, cloth- 
ing to help those who represent after 
all the cultural and spiritual forces. 

This appeal has been signed -by L. 
Auer, by Vera Fokine, the noted dancer 
and her husband Michel Fokine, by Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, the distinguished pianist 
and conductor of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, by Lydia Lipkowska, the 
opera singer, by Anna Pavlowa, the 
dancer, by Rachmaninoff, the composer, 
by Efrem Zimbalist, composer-pianist, by 
Sklarevski, the pianist, also by a number 
of prominent American professors, in- 
cluding Professor A. T. Clay of Yale, 
J. Dewey of Columbia, R. E. Harrison 
of Yale, T. H. Morgan, H. F. Osborn, 
E. R. Seligman and E. L. Thorndike, all 
of Columbia. 

Contributions may be sent to the presi- 
dent of the fund, C. M. Oberoutcheff, 165 
West Ninety-fifth Street, New York. 

We have helped the poor musicians 
of France. We have even helped the poor 
and starving in Germany, Austria and 
Poland. We have endeavored to assist 
Italy. Surely there must be a dollar or 
so left for the singers, the players, the 
composers and writers of benighted Rus- 
sia. The need is great but the heart 
of the United States is greater yet. 

* * * 


It seems that the report that the 
Chicago Opera Association would not 
visit us in the spring is unfounded, 
though it may be the last time the pres- 
ent organization will be with us. The 
mistake arose from the report that Mary 
Garden, the present manager, had _ pro- 
mulgated a plan by which it should be 
agreed between the Chicago company 
and the Metropolitan, that they should 
divide the country between them, that is, 
the Metropolitan should confine its out of 
town visits to the east, while the Chi- 
cago people should take in the whole of 
the west, including the Pacific Coast. 

It is admitted by the Chicago people 
that their New York visits have been a 
terrible drain upon their resources, the 
deficit has been very large. This has 
been mainly caused by the great expense 
of transporting the scenery, costumes, 
of the opera from Chicago and back 
again. Naturally such an expense would 
be incurred by the company if they went 
west, but then they have hopes, justified 
already, that their receipts would be in 
proportion. 

So much from the point of view of the 
managers and directors. Now, as to the 
point of view of the public. Is there not 
a large public, even in Chicago, that 
would like to hear at least some of the 
performances by the Metropolitan ar- 
tists, chorus and orchestra? Is there 
not a large public waiting for them on 
the Coast? Then there are a great 
many people here in New York City 
who are very glad indeed to support 
the Chicago people when they come. 

The matter presents more complica- 
tion than the treaty of Versailles. 

Incidentally, let me say that it looks 
as if the Walska, a certain lady whose 
claims to notoriety are greater than her 
claims to celebrity, is still exercising an 
adverse influence over the Chicago or- 
ganization which has resulted in the dif- 
ferences between Harold McCormick and 


his wife, forcing out Spangler the busi- 
ness manager, a very able man, who 
had done good work. The report that 
there had been friction between him and 
Mary Garden is unfounded, nor is there 
any particular trouble between him and 
Mrs. McCormick. What has forced him 
out is that Mrs. McCormick, who has 
money not only through being the wife 
of a very rich man but through being 
the daughter of John D. Rockefeller, has 
determined to assume the business man- 
‘agement of the company herself, and as 
she is a very bright and brainy woman, 
she is fully capable for the job. This, 
however, would virtually eliminate her 
husband. 

On the opening night, you know, in 
Chicago, she sat in one box on one side 
of the house with her husband facing 
her in a box on the other side. 

Back of the trouble, as I told you, 
is the Walska, whose influence with the 
male head of the McCormick family ap- 
pears to be sufficient to have caused 
trouble with his wife and also trouble 
with her own husband, the millionaire 
Cochran, who, by the bye, was introduced 
to the lady by McCormick. It is all 
around a_ beautiful complication and 
again exemplifies the truth of Kipling’s 
insistence that the female of the species 
is more deadly than the male. 

. oe & 


So Christine Nilsson, world wide 
known Swedish operatic soprano, has 
passed out in Copenhagen at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-eight years. To 
the present generation of operagoers, 
she was barely a name but a generation 
and more ago, she vied with the great 
diva Patti in the public regard. 

She came of poor parents. She first 
studied to be a violinist but later gave 
that up and so in time became a world- 
renowned prima donna. She made sev- 
eral visits to this country. While she got 
some instruction from Swedish teachers, 
her principal education as an operatic 
singer was under the direction of the 
great .Wartel. Her main successes, 
were as Violetta in “Traviata,” in 
“Martha,” as Marguerite in “Faust.” 
Many thought the last her best réle. She 
also appeared as Ophelia in Thomas’ 
“Hamlet” at the Paris Opera. 

Her first visit to this country was 
in the early seventies. I can remem- 
ber her making appearances in opera 
and concert under the management 
of the late Max Strakosch, who brought 
her out as Elsa in “Lohengrin.” After 
a time she became the rival of Patti in 
this city. I can remember her last visit 
to this country when she was present at a 
performance at Steinway Hall with an 
artist whose name escapes me. She strode 
down the aisle. Her face was marked 
with deep lines but she came along with 
all the majesty and mien of a queen. 
She had a most impressive appearance. 

She and Patti were rivals, when the 
Metropolitan was first built and began 
to try issues with the old Academy of 
Music. The result of the rivalry came 
near busting up both houses. While 
Patti was undeniably the better singer 
from the point of view of coloratura than 
Nilsson and was a most engaging and 
charming representative of what are 
known as soubrette réles, particularly as 
Rosina in “The Barber of Seville,” she 
lacked the dignity, the dramatic power 
and above all the sympathetic touch, 
which Nilsson had. 

It was not generally known that Nils- 
son was a very shrewd business woman 
or had good business advisers. Instead 
of taking the money she made here to 
Europe and spending it there, she in- 
vested it here in real estate, some of 
which not long before she died sold at a 
very high figure. 

Her title, the “Swedish Nightingale” 
at one time had international signifi- 
cance, barely a generation ago, while 
to-day she is scarcely a name. How 
soon we are forgotten. 

ok k * 


Geraldine Farrar is undeniably sing- 
ing better than she did last season. She 
is phrasing better, singing with more 
discretion, is not forcing her voice, and 
so may be a disappointment to many of 
her admirers, but she is on the right road. 
I could name you half a dozen of those 
who were eminent within the last ten 
years, who have passed out, because they 
strained their voices continually and so 
used them up. Caruso, if you may 
remember, in his later years was by no 
means as prodigal with his voice as he 
was in his earlier time. He had learned 
the lesson, and that is why he grew as 
an artist and sang so beautifully right 
to the end. 

And now when we think of it, how 
much greater strain is to-day thrown 
upon the operatic singer and even the 
concert singer because of the enlarged 


and far more powerful orchestra, than 
we used to have even thirty, forty and 
fifty years ago. If the conductor lets his 
orchestra go in the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment, what singer can sing against it? 
They may outhow] and outscream it, yes, 
but that is not singing. If you will watch 
the careers of some of them who have 
sung to a great age, like Christine Nils- 
son, Patti and many others, you will find 
that they sang, and so, perhaps, some- 
times when the orchestra crashed away, 
you did not hear much. But they were 
wise in their generation. 

Do you recall the cry uttered by our 
dear Schumann Heink, when she de- 
scribed what she went through in 
Strauss’ “Electra” and had to sing 
against the orchestra going at ffff. 
Either you have the applause of the 
groundlings when you bring out a 
phenomenal volume of tone-with the de- 
cease of your voice not long after, or a 
long life as an artist because you have 
used your voice with discretion and have 
given nature a living show. 

* * * 

How an artist without any assistance 
in the way of accessories, costumes, mu- 
sic, can yet triumph and hold an audi- 
ence was shown conclusively at the Times 
Square Theater by Ruth Draper, in a 
number of original character sketches. 
On a stage, on which there was simply 
a table, a chair, a couple of fir trees, this 
exceeding talented woman presented a 
number of original sketches before an 
audience that filled the house, and con- 
sidering it was a matinée, was unusually 
demonstrative in its appreciation. 

In her various numbers, which ranged 
all the way from a representation of a 
German governess, suffering from a cold, 
teaching a class to a garrulous old 
woman in New England, to an immigrant 
Scotch girl in fear of being deported, 
saying good-bye to those who had come 
across with her while anxiously looking 
for her man, Miss Draper showed the 
one characteristic which determines the 
real artist, namely, versatility; the 
ability to conceal her own personality in 
that of the character which she repre- 
sents. Except in one or two instances, 
her diction was excellent, which again 
brings up the old question of how much 
favor can won with an audience 
through good diction, especially if it be 
true to the type presented. 

What can be accomplished by a fine 
personality, good voice and absolute 
clearness of diction, is being shown at 
the Knickerbocker Theater by Tyrone 
Power in “The Wandering Jew,” a play 
based on an ancient legend. It is a 
Belasco production, which means that it 
has life and holds the audience from 
start to finish. As for the characteriza- 
tion by Power, it is one of the strongest, 
most human that the stage has seen for 
many years and because of his artistic 
power of portrayal, his clear enunciation, 
his correct emphasis, which he never 
misses, his knowledge of the pause, he 
holds his audience in the hollow of his 
hand. They understand everything he 
says. Thus he sets a model for others. 
Many a good play has failed in New York 
because you could not hear what the 
people were saying, and as for the people 
on the concert stage, Heaven help us, you 
cannot understand one word in fifty. 
You do not know whether they are sing- 
ing in English or Choctaw. 

* * * 

They are very religious in Hartford, 
Conn. Because of the realistic acting in 
the love scenes in the musical comedy 
“Kathleen,” presented under the aus- 
pices of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club by an amateur cast there, 
Isabel Miller, Hartford society girl, has 
lost her place in the choir of the Con- 
gregational Church in Simsbury. 

It seems that Miss Miller kissed the 
hero in so realistic and enthusiastic a 
manner that when she went back to sing 
in her choir, she found a substitute and 
that she was out of it. It seems also that 
the gentleman who had attracted the 
osculation was Randolph T. Burnham, 
the tenor soloist in the Church of the 
Redeemer in Hartford. He however has 
not been asked to resign. I presume the 
respectable business men and ladies of 
Hartford did not put the responsibility 
upon him or his pulchritude, so the 
woman pays as usual. But there may be 
consolation for Miss Miller in this that 
carried away by the demonstration of her 
osculatory powers as a token of her sus- 
ceptibility to love, some rich man in the 
New England district may make her his 
bride, offering her all the luxury and 
happiness that his wealth can provide. 
Incidentally the stern morality of Sims- 
bury will have been vindicated. 

* * * 

If in these times of stress and strain, 

in which the best of us find it difficult to 


make both ends neet, you determine : 
be a burglar, do mt do so if you ar 
the same time an «pert on some mu: . 
instrument, or it nay lead to your 
tection and incarcration. .. 
This is what kfell a certain Joh» 
Rock, who broke ijto an apartment ani 
finding there a finecornet, an instrument 
with which he wa familiar, forgot his 
principal business,which was natural¥'- 


the scooping of as nuch of the proper? § 


as he could collect \nd escape therewith. | 
He sat down in an jrmchair to enjoy the 

music which he pjoduced. This, how- 

ever, brought the pbwner of the apar.- 
ment, one Max Royal, a musician, to the 

scene, which result in the arrest of 

the aforesaid John Hock, whose prospecys 

are not pleasing. : 

So I repeat, if ya are burglariously 
inclined, be quite sule that your love of 
music does not sedute you when you find 
your favorite instnyment in the plac 
that you have selectal for your predator 


exploits, says your 
ohn: _ 


ROSING INTERPRETS 
“SOUL OF RUSSIA” 


Song recital, “The Soul of Russia,” by 
Viadimir Rosing, tenor, Aeolian Hall, 
Nov. 25, evening. Carl Deis, accompanis! 
The program: “Ask Not a Song from a 
Singer,” Glinka; “My Beloved Country, 
Gretchaninof{; Russian ge Agar ty he 
Weeping Herb,” “Prayer for Alms,” “! 
Am Sitting on a Stone,” “Ah! My Brigh 
Swallows,” collected y Philipoff in vil- 
lages, harmonized by imsky-Korsakof ; 








Peasant Folklore t& Music: “ Yer 
moushka Cradle Songy’ M oussorgsky ; 
“Invocation to Snow, es Gretchani- 


off; “Prayer for Rain,” etchaninoff 4 
EBM and Suffering: “The Pris- 
oner,” Rubinstein; “Serf Lullaby, ,,Aren- 
sky; “Song of a Poor Wanderer, Nev- 
struoff; “Famine,” Cui; Love: “Night,” 
Rachmanimoy ; “Steppe,” Gretchanino ff ; 
Air from “La Faire de Scrotchinsk, 
“Oh, Give Me This Night,” Bayrinovsky 
Humor and Satire: “Journey, ,Glinka 
“Miller”? Dorgomingsky; “Spes”’ Bor 
din; “Song of a Flea,” Moussorgsky 
Russia contributed another unique per- 
sonality to the New York concert se: 
son, when Vladimir Rosing, who11 Li 
doners seem to have taken into) the! 
hearts both as artist and producer, m*" 
his American début in Aeolian Hs _ 
Singing with his feet wide apart, ¥""' 
hands clenched, eyes shut and his fac 
knotted into an expression of angu!s! 
that conformed to the tragic nature 01 
many of the numbers he sang, he ws 
far from the conventional concert arti 
in appearance. His singing, too, ws 
leagues removed from ordinary conce} 
standards. Whether Mr. Rosing, in thi 
first recital, was an extraordinary inter 
preter, or one who shouted much an 
vanished into a falsetto pianissimo whe! 
his numbers called for real singing, de 
pends quite largely on the yar stick by 
which he is to be measured. Certainly 
his audience accorded him a plenitude 


of excited applause. ® 
To the writer, the singer overdid in 
the matter of emotional intensity as 
grievously as in the production of un 
musical tone. Jove, hunger, grief, lone- 
liness, oppression, suffering all were 
presented witk the same bodily and voca! 
writhing, effective, It is true, In a prim! 
tive, even brutish way, but resulting in 
the dismemberment of much of what he 
sang. Octave leaps to the falsett 
distorted the endings of many of h 
numbers, aid a mannerism of throwi: 
his head back with a spasmodic jerk )] 
the final tone, had in it something of a 
whip-lash the ere time or two, but wa 
eated. 
sa iy Bt best singing, from 
purely voce] point of view, was the “Son; 
of India” from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko,” to which he brought the de- 
sired atmospkere of mystery so common- 
ly lacking in the usual misinterpretations 
by sopranc- Cui’s “Famine and Nes- 
rid off’s “song of a Poor Wanderer had 
hes ents of tingling primordial appeal. 
There were other songs that had the 
aloquence of frantic spoken a 
pit they also had tones off-pitch, straine 
and strident to a degree that oe 
put these interpretations beyond the pale 
of true singing. There were sugges- 
tions that the tenor, who has had an —_ 
atic career, once possessed a_ much a. 
ter voice than is is to-day. His —. 
use of it is sufficient explanation of wha 
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Christine Nilsson Passes in Stockholm 


Death Takes Last of Great Trio of Sopranos Who Made Brilliant a Past Era in Opera— 
Celebrated Her Seventy-eighth Birthday in August—Rose to Regal Splendor in Song 
from the me - a stohieatscd biennial ’s Home 
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\ ITH the death of Christine Nils- 
Vf son in Stockho!m on Nov. 22, 
there passed the last of the great trio 
of sopranos of a bygone operatic era, 
a trio that has not yet been equalled. 
Adelina Patti died in 1919, Etelka 
Gerster in 1920, and now Christine 
Nilsson, in her seventy-ninth year. 
Christine Nilsson was born at Wexié 
in the province of Wedersléf, Sweden, 
in August, 1843. Biographers differ as 
to the exact date, some giving Aug. 3, 
and some Aug. 20. Her parents were 
not only of the humblest peasant class 
but were wretchedly poor as well, and 
little Christine was said to have gone 
around in her brothers’ cast-off clothing. 
Being the youngest of seven children, 





BAUER, MARION 
Gold of the Day and Night 50 


Thoughts 50 
The Driftwood Fire 00 
BRANSCOMBE, GENA 
By St. Lawrence Water 00 
Sung by Penelope Davies, Mary 
Davis, Florence Macbeth, George 


Reimherr, Reinald Werrenrath. 
The Best Is Yet to Be 
COX, RALPH 


Aspiration 50 
Sung by Mary Davis. 
DANIELS, MABEL W. 
Glory and Endless Years 50 
Sung by Emma Roberts, Reinald 
Werrenrath. 
FOOTE, ARTHUR 
Ships That Pass in the Night .50 
Shadows .60 
Sung by Florence Macbeth. 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree .60 
Sung by Mabel Garrison. 
GRANT-SCHAEFER, G, A. 
French-Canadian Songs 
The Little Dancer .60 
(Medium Voice) 
Sung by May Peterson. 
All the published in 2 
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this seems not improbable. As a tiny 
child she showed evidences of possessing 
a remarkable voice, as well as consider- 
able musical talent, and while very 
young, taught herself to play the violin. 
The shabby little instrument she always 
kept near her as a mascot throughout 
her career, and she was said to have re- 


fused fabulous sums for it, altough it 
was of no intrinsic value. 

Before she was ten, she had achieved 
considerable local fame both as a singer 
and a violinist at fairs held in the neigh- 
borhood, where she would fiddle and sing 
and then pass the hat for a few coppers. 
Her first professional offer came from a 
traveling juggler at one of these fairs, 
who offered the little girl the munificent 
sum of twenty riksdaler, about six dol- 
lars a year (!) to join his troupe. She 
had the wisdom to refuse in spite of the 
fact that the amount seemed a large one, 


Down to the Crystal Streamlet .60 


Sung by May Feterson. 
* Sainte Marguerite 50 
~ (Medium Voice) 
4 Sung by Jeanne Laval. 


}OHNS, LOUIS EDGAR 
Rough Wind That Moanest Loud 


50 
Sung by George Reimherr. 

The Knight’s Return 50 

Sung by Rafaelo Diaz. 
A Lake and a Fairy Boat .60 
From Night to Light .60 

MILLIGAN, HAROLD V. 

Algerian Love-Songs 
Sunset .65 
Midnight 50 
Dawn 50 


ROYCE, EDWARD 
Old Ironsides (Medium Voice) .60 


Renunciation 50 
WARFORD, CLAUDE 

Life’s Ecstasy 50 

Sung by Mary Davis, Tilla Gem- 
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Cabinet here illustrated, $50 in Oak, $55 
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Mahogany. 

One of these cabinets will hold your music, 


protected from damage, 
that you can instantly find it. 
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but she could not bear the idea of leaving 
her family. 

Finally, at a fair held at Ljunby, a 
Mr. Tornerhjelm, hearing her sing, in- 
vited her to his house where she was ac- 
claimed by a number of prominent and 
wealthy folk, among whom was the 
Baroness Leuhausen, who, as Mlle. Va- 
lerius, had been well known as a singer. 
Tornerhjelm and the Baroness finally 
overcame her scruples about leaving her 
home and she went to live with the latter 
in Gothenburg, taking her first singing 
lessons with her and also going to school 
for a much-needed general education. She 
remained in the Baroness’s home until she 
was fourteen when her patrons sent her 
to Stockholm, where she continued her 
vocal studies under Franz Berwald, and 
six months later sang at one of the court 
concerts. 

Her next move was to Paris, whither 
she was accompanied by Baroness Leu- 
hausen, who placed her with an English 
family and arranged for her lessons with 
Piérre-Francois Wartel, with whom she 
studied for three years. Hearing Mio- 
lan-Carvalho in a performance of Vic- 
tor Massé’s “La Reine Topaz,” her ambi- 
tion was fired to such an extent that she 
persuaded her teacher to arrange a hear- 
ing for her with the director of the 
Théatre Lyrique with the result that she 





Christine Nilsson, from a Photograph Taken 
About 1883 When She Sang in the Per- 
formance of “Faust” Which Opened the 
Metropolitan Opera House 


was immediately engaged for three sea- 

sons, being paid 2000 franes for her first 

season, 2500 for her second and 3000 for 
[Continued on page 44] 





FLONZALEYS PLAY NEW ENESCO QUARTET 





Manuscript Work by Rou- 
manian Reveals War 
Hiatus 


Concert, the Flonzaley Quartet, Aeolian 
Hall, Nov. 22, Hvening. The Program: 
Quartet in D Major (Koechel, 499), Mo- 
cart; Quartet in EH Flat (MS.), Enesco; 
Quartet in D Major, Onus 18, No. 3, 
Beethoven. 


In their zeal to keep quartet-playing 
abreast of the times, the Flonzaleys occa- 
sionally have gone far afield for new and 
salient novelties. Their first New York 
concert of the new season saw them 
flushed with the pleasure they apparently 
found in exhibiting their latest trophy, 
a work by Georges Enesco, still in manu 
script, and dedicated to them. They 
played the Roumanian composer’s E Flat 
Quartet with a fervor that was only 
matched by the virtuosity of the players, 
singly and as an ensemble, in traversing 
and scaling the very evident difficulties 
with which Enesco complicated his score. 

The Danubian music-maker’s name 
needed no introduction to the patrician 
audience that assembled to hear the 
ever-immaculate Flonzaleys. His “Poéme 
Roumaine” and smaller works have re- 
vealed an authentic, if not extraordinary 
gift for composition. Nationalistic at 
its source, his music has been Parisian 
in many externals, due, no doubt, to his 
studies and his residence in the French 
capital. 

The new quartet is in the traditional 
four movements, Allegro, Andante, 
Scherzo and Allegretto, linked by a com- 
munity of themes, among them a motto 
or root theme which is somewhat ple- 
thorically exploited in the canon that 
begins the work. The quartet was begun 
before the European war and only re- 
cently completed. The first two move- 
ments represent the labor of first in- 
spiration, the latter two the lucubrations 
of several years later. The equal affec- 
tion lavished by the Flonzaleys on all 
parts of the quartet could not conceal 
the change of feeling and of style result- 
ing from this hiatus of creative effort. 
The work, as revealed at this hearing, 
begins circumspectly and with moderate 
effectiveness as string quartet music. 
But the third and fourth movements 
stray into circumlocution, with devices 
that are not those of the string quartet, 
and even suggest studied ungratefulness 
in the part writing. Played as it was, 
con amore, the work was received with 
a generous measure of applause, but it 
is scarcely to be expected that it will 
figure largely in future chamber music 
concerts. 

The Mozart and Beethoven Quartets 
were played with that suavity, grace, 
richness and sensuousness of tone which 


no other body of string players known 
to Americans possesses—though the 
Londoners have, perhaps, a greater meas- 
ure of incisiveness and variety, and a 
virility quite their own—and with the 
unanimity and perfect adjustment of 
each instrument to the ensemble which 
long since lifted the Flonzaleys to their 
place of international esteem. O. T. 








Organ Installed at Ellis Island 


An organ was installed last week in the 
auditorium of the United States Immi- 
grant Station at Ellis Island, New York. 
The instrument, said to be a large one, 
was presented by Robert Todd, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration. It is planned to 
utilize it for organ concerts, and for re- 
ligious services on Sunday mornings. 





CHICAGO, Nov. 26.—For the new Thurs- 
day morning musicales at the Drake 
Hotel, inaugurated by Mrs. E. K. Millar, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau has 
booked Anna Case, soprano; Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto; Louis Graveure, bari- 
tone, and Alberto Salvi, harpist. 
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Gala Night as Paris Hears Saint-Saéns Work 


Meee eee NHI 


Presentation of ‘“Ascanio” Is 
Feature of Season at Opéra 
—“Camille’ by Marc Del- 
mas Has Premiere _ at 
Comique—Soloists Heard 


ARIS, Nov. 15.—The production of 

Camille Saint-Saéns’ opera “Ascanio” 
with the eighty-seven year old composer 
present was the feature of the early sea- 
son at the National Opéra. Reynaldo 
Hahn conducted at the request of Saint- 
Saéns and acquitted himself in a style 
which was very near to perfection. The 
singing of Journet was another high spot 
of a performance which ranked among 
the best in the history of the opera. 

The occasion was one of the most 
brilliant since the war and the audience 
included musicians, artists, litterateurs, 
diplomats, royalty and politicians come 
to pay tribute to the man who, at eighty- 
seven, stands at the head of French com- 
posers. Former King Manuel of 
Portugal occupied a box, in which he 
entertained Queen Amelia and other 
members of royalty. 

The music of “‘Ascanio”’ is difficult and 
much of it taxes the abilities of the art- 
ists. The chorus plays a large part and 
weeks of solid training were necessary. 
Saint-Saéns himself attended virtually 
every rehearsal, offering advice, criticism 
and encouragement. Ovations for the 
composer, for Hahn and for Journet 
marked a_ performance, which was 
successful in every respect. 

Hahn also conducted superbly the re- 
cent revival of Mozart’s “Un Enlévement 
au Serail.” The production was received 
enthusiastically. The cast included 
Dutreix, Rambaud, Gresse, Ritter- 
Ciampi and Romanitza. Mme. Ritter- 
Ciampi sang the difficult and _ florid 
passages with the greatest ease and 
grace. Previous to the production, there 
was much discussion as to whether a 
cast of French singers competent to sing 
the opera could be recruited. The pro- 
duction set at rest all doubts. 


New Work at Opéra Comique 


Pleasantly received though without 
great stir was the first production of 
“Camille,” a one-act opera by Marc Del- 
mas, with libretto by Paul Spaak, at the 
Opéra Comique. 

The story, 01 no great strength, is laid 
in the France of 1830 and concerns the 
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Ballet by One of “Six” Amuses 


Ted 


Paris 
ARIS, Nov. 9.—In the midst of 
the new revue, “Ah! Oui!” 


directed by Mme. Rasimi with a 
touch which brings new life to the ; 
old Ba-Ta-Clan music hall, is 
placed a fragmentary version of 
“Le Boeuf sur le Toit,” the amus- 
ing farce ballet by Darius Milhaud, 
one of “The Six,” and Jean Coc- 
teau. 

To be sure, there is neither roof 
nor bull in the skit and its music 
is the ultimate in modernism with 
frequent touches of “jazz.” The 
= scene is a bar-room in the United 
: States with what French review- 
> ers say are its usual patrons—a 
woman en décolleté, a Negro boxer, 
a gentleman in evening clothes and 
: the bar-tender. During the course 
: vf the action, which is slight 
enough, a policeman on his rounds 
comes in to see that the prohibition 
law is not violated. 

The skit is full of humor and 
psychological observation and the 
music is grotesque, noisy and as 
full of dissonances as the costumes 
and characters of the figures in 
the cast. The music follows the ac- 
tion with amusing fidelity.- ‘Le 
Boeuf sur le Toit,” says one Paris 
journal, “est le seul moment 
spirituel de la soiree.” 
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| Camille Saint-Saéns as His Latest Photograph Shows Him. 
with Great Success When Recently Presented at the Paris Opera 
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Photo by Central News Photo Service 


His Opera “Ascanio” Met 











adventures of Camille, a young girl 
traveling, in the disguise of a man, with 
Zenale, a retired baritone singer of con- 
siderable fame. At an inn where the 
play is laid, Camille falls in love with 
Aymond, a young man who is about to 
run away with Leonilda, a_ touring 
dancer of uncertain age. Camille, 
jealous, resumes feminine clothing to 
prevent Aymond’s departure and her 
trick so enrages the dancer that she dis- 
appears piqued. Zenale then takes 
Camille away with him and _ leaves 
Aymond to his regrets. 

The score is adequately orchestrated, 
full of melody, light and fluent in the 
true French manner. The motifs of the 
four characters are well woven together 
in a fashion which brings admirable 
unity to the little opera. “Camille’’ is, 
perhaps, a pleasant prelude to bigger 
things by Delmas. M. Lafont was ex- 
cellent as the old singer, Mlle. Sibille 
good as the dancer, Mlle. Esteve adequate 
as Camille and M. Peyrol, a young tenor, 
pleasing as Aymond. 

“Le Mariage de Télémaque” has been 
revived at the Opéra Comique with Mme. 
Marguerite Carré as Héléne. Yvonne 
Brothier as Nausicaa, Lucien Fugére as 
Ulysse and M. Cazette as Télémaque. 
Notable in the production was the danc- 
ing of Mlle. Monna Paiva in the ballet 
of the third act. 


Concerts Frequent 


Mme. Speranza Calo, a soprano who 
has been known favorably in Paris for 
some time, gave a flawless performance 
recently when she appeared as soloist at 
the Concerts-Colonne. Mme. Calo sang 
the “Coronnement de Poupée” of Monte- 
verde and “Le Sosie” of Schubert to ac- 
companiments beautifully orchestrated 
by Chevillard. The greatest applause 
came after her singing of two Greek 
folk-songs without accompaniment, diffi- 
cult numbers which she did in superb 
fashion. She is a thorough artist, 





possessing beauty of voice, force and in- 
telligence of interpretation. 

Magdeleine Laeuffer in a recent début 
concert played with fine feeling and 
interpretation a group of piano numbers 
which included Lizst’s “Fantasia and 
Fugue on the Name B-A-C-H,” several 
compositions of Schumann and works by 
Russian composers. Her playing of the 
Lizst number displayed her gifts fully. 
Her performance was an excellent one 
for a young artist. 

The Courras Quartet, organized re- 
cently by Gaston Courras for a season 
of chamber music, gave promise of good 
things at its first appearance recently. 
At the same performance was heard 
Eliane Cassella, harpist; Mlle. Crunello, 
who played the flute, and Jeannes Eudes, 
a fine soprano. 

One of the successes of the season thus 
far was a concert given by Louise 
Thérése Vie, soprano; Marie Antoinette 
Pradier, pianist, and Louis Wins, violin- 
ist. Mlle. Pradier is a brilliant and in- 
telligent artist and displayed great talent 
in her playing of two sonatas with Wins 
and in four solo numbers. Wins finely 
played a Bach number, the ‘“Precieuse” 
of Couperin and “Berceuse” of Florent 
Schmitt, besides the two sonatas. Mlle. 
Vie was likewise excellent in a group of 
songs which included a “Sarabande” and 
“Le Bachelier de Salamanque” by the 
voung Albert Roussel and a “Hopak” of 
Moussorgsky. 

The week also included recitals of a 
high order by André Laumonier, Suzanne 
d’Astoria and the usual concerts by 
Paris orchestras. 


Prague Has Opera in Czech 


PRAGUE, Nov. 5.—Opera in Czech is 
the feature of the season at the National 
Theater, where performances will be 
given during the coming season of 
“Madama Butterfly,” “The Dead City.” 
“Bohéme,.” “Pelléas and Mélisande” and 
several Wagner operas. The theater is 


equipped with an excellent staff of si 
ers, many of them native Czechs, an: 
good ballet. At the New German Th 
ter a cycle of eleven Wagnerian ope: 
ranging from “Rienzi” to “Parsifal,”’ y 
be given under the direction of Alex: 


‘der Zemlinsky. Besides these oper 


the season’s scheduled productions : 
“The Dead City,” “Elektra,” “Il Picc: 
Marat,” Pfitzner’s ‘“Christoflein” a 
Zemlinsky’s own “Clothes Make Peop|. 
A large number of good artists enga¢ 
by the organization includes Maria G: 
hart, a coloratura who has had great s 
cess; Marie Miiller, also a well-kno 
coloratura, and Max Klein, whose vo 
and acting were a sensation last seas: 





Wiesbaden Has Elaborate 
Opera with Good Artisi: 


IESBADEN, Nov. 7.—The op: 
season here is in full sway at t 
State Theater with a company which i: 


cludes several excellent artists amo) 
whom are Geyersbach, Frick, Alt 
mann, Muller-Reuter, Scherer, Strei 


Kipnis, Nozalewicz, Andrea and othe: 
The orchestra is under the direction « 
Rother and Mannstaedt. Under the gui: 
ing hand of Dr. Karl Hageman, t! 
State Theater is holding its place amon; 
the leading opera houses of Germany i 
spite of numerous difficulties. 

The season opened with a group « 
Wagnerian operas ranging from “Th 
Flying Dutchman” to “Parsifal.” Th: 
productions of “Siegfried,” ‘“Tristan’ 
and “Parsifal” done on a_ pretentiou 
scale were among the great successe: 
Richard Strauss is represented by 
“Salome” and “Rosenkavalier” with Mme 
Bommer singing the leading réles in bot} 
“Orpheus,” “The Enchanted Flute,” 
“Oberon” and Mozart’s unfamiliar “Es 
cape from the Seraglio” are included in 
the classical group. The production of 
“Oberon” with several good scenic effects 
made on a pretentious scale at the ex 
penditure of several hundred thousand 
marks was the most startling of the sea 
son’s revivals. 





Berlin Choir on Tour 


BERLIN, Nov. 9.—The famous cathe- 
dral choir of Berlin under the directior 
of Hugo Riidel has been giving a series 
of concerts in all parts of Germany. On 
every occasion churches were filled to 
capacity for the choir’s performances 
which are said to be the finest heard 
within recent years. William Kempft, 
who is one of the best organists in Ger- 
many, is accompanist for the organiza- 
tion. 





Campanari’s Daughter to Sing at La 
Scala 


MILAN, Nov. 9.—The daughter of Giu- 
seppe Campanari has been engaged to 
sing at La Scala here and at the San 
Carlo in Naples. She is a soprano and 
said to have a voice of considerable 
beauty and finish. 





BERLIN, Nov. 8.—Michael Balling, one 
time conductor of the Hallé concerts in 
Manchester, England, has appeared in 
Berlin after a long absence in Russia 
He has been engaged as the conductor of 
the Dresden opera. He was for a tim 
conductor in Darmstadt. 


AMSTERDAM, Nov. 9.—Albert Spalding 
violinist, met with great success in a re 
cent series of recitals here. His work 
was brilliant and satisfying. His ex 
ecution of Enesco’s Sonata, a highly fin- 
ished exhibition, won special praise from 
the critics. 


Albert Carré and Claude Terrass 
have collaborated in writing an operetta 
of Parisian life which will be produced 
at the Opéra Comique during the win 
ter. . Marguerite Carré will appear it 
the leading réle. 


Marguerite Long de Marliave, one of 
the best known piano teachers of thé 
Paris Conservatory, has been awarde: 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor. Shi 
has been at the Conservatory for man} 
years and numbered among her pupils 
are some of the leading pianists of Eu- 
rope. 
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Famous Ballet ciies to 
Classic Form to Give Brit- 
ish Metropolis Its Delayed 
Premiere of Tchaikovsky 
Work—Stravinsky Orches- 
trates Passages Omitted 
from Original Production 


ONDON, Nov. 2.—The event of the 
L moment is the return of the Diag- 
hileff Ballet to the Alhambra in a first 
production -here of “The Sleeping 
Princess,” a superbly staged ballet based 
on Perrault’s famous fairy tale “The 
Sleeping Beauty,” to the music of 
Tchaikovsky. The event is notable too 
because it marks a revolutionary change 
in the policies of the world famous Rus- 
sian troupe by the first production on a 
large scale of a ballet in the old classic 


manner. The troupe has to its credit, 
to be sure, “Les Sylphides” and “Le 


Spectre de la Rose,” but the most numer- 
ous and by far the most famous of its 
presentations have been pieces filled with 
the barbaric splendor of “Cleopatre” and 
“Schéhérazade” and “Petrouchka,” which 
were in truth transcendent pantomimes 
with small opportunity for sheer display 
of dancing virtuosity. 

The settings and costumes of “The 
Sleeping Princess” are scarcely classical, 
for the color sense of Leon Bakst cannot 
be transmogrified into pastel shades. 
They are the riotous, barbaric and 
gorgeous mises en scénes the public has 
come to expect from this revolutionary 


artist of the theater. It is doubtful 
whether any artist less bold and certain 
of his methods could have succeeded in 
the use of colors which in one scene 
range from cerise to canary yellow and 
from brilliant reds to palest pinks, 
against a background of black and gold. 
It is Bakst at his best, a best which was 
startling enough to make the Diaghileff 
ballet at first notorious and, as the public 
became used to his barbarities, famous 
in every quarter of the Occident. 

But the choreography and character 
of the pantomime are as truly delicate 
and poetical in treatment as in the old 
ballets and very close to the line of per- 
fection. “The Sleeping Princess” is 

magnificent evidence of the Diaghileff 
ballet’s versatility. 


Stravinsky Gives Aid 


_The music, save for one or two beau- 
tiful waltzes, is not well known. It has 
remained among the more obscure pro- 
ductions of the great Russian composer. 
Stravinsky, who a short time ago sur- 
prised his followers by a statement of 
is admiration for Tchaikovsky and by 
dmitting the older composer’s influence 
his work, has orchestrated several 
pages which were omitted from the score 
the time of the original production in 
‘etrograd in 1890. The patchwork has 
en excellently done in the spirit and 
anner of the whole and the score fails 
reveal the unevenness which usually 
companies such processes. Stravinsky 
S great admiration for “La Belle au 
1s dormante” and has called it an 
thentic musical masterpiece. Tchai- 
vsky himself was enamored of the 
ore. There is no gainsaying the charm, 
‘tness and musical fertility that char- 
terize a great deal of the music. Some 
thusiastic admirers have proclaimed it 
equal of the Fifth and Sixth Sym- 
honies in a different sphere. The slow 
vement from the former was played 
a prelude to the second scene of the 
allet and in the scene of the Prince’s 
ion occurs a theme which is haunt- 
gly reminiscent of the same movement. 
rchestras which accompany great 
illets frequently do not play up to the 
andard set by the dancers and the or- 
lestra on the first night of “The 


Diaghileff Lavishes Art on London 
Production of “Sleeping Princess” 
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Lydia Lopokova, One of the Best Known of 
the Russian Dancers, Who Is Appearing 
as the “Lilae Fairy” in Tchaikovsky’s 
Ballet “The Sleeping Princess,” in London 


Sleeping Princess” was no exception. It 
frequently did something less than jus- 
tice to the score. 

The novelty of the ballet lay in its 
investiture and in the production by the 


Diaghileff troupe and not in the ballet 
itself. Besides the Petrograd production 
of 1890, it was produced in 1917 in New 
York by Anna Pavlowa. 

The action of “The Sleeping Princess” 
follows closely the old French tale of the 
Princess put under a spell by the Wicked 
Fairy who came _ uninvited to her 
christening and of how Prince Charming 
rescued and awakened her in the chateau 
of the enchanted wood. It is a charming 
tale, eminently suited to the ballet, and 
none of its opportunities were lost upon 
the members of the Diaghileff company. 
The dancing was of the best and aroused 
demonstrations from the audience. “The 
Sleeping Princess” put an end to rumors 
concerning a falling off of the excellence 
in this particular troupe of Russian 
dancers. It would seem that Diaghileff 
has found a permanent pied a terre in 
London. 

Olga Spessiva was welcomed as the 
Princess of the cast. She is a charming 
artist who speedily danced her way into 
the hearts of her audience. Lopokova, 
who remains unique among a host of 
Russian dancers by a singular grace and 
peculiar personal charm, danced delight- 
fully in the réle of the Lilac Fairy to a 
fragment of music lifted out of the “Nut- 
cracker Suite.” Carlotta Brianza, who 
danced the Princess in the original 
Petrograd production, contributed a skill- 
ful bit of miming as the Wicked Fairy. 
Mlle. Nijinksa, sister of the great 
Nijinsky, appeared in one of the prin- 
cipal réles. Other dancers, well known 
to followers of the Russian ballet, were 
Sokolova, Egorova, Tchernicheva and 


Nemtchinova. The ballet produced a 
most favorable impression among the 
critics, who hailed it as a real revival 


of old time graces and a token of repent- 
ance for such lapses from grace as 
“Parade” and “Chout.” There was no 
note of doubt as to its real success. 





Many Recitalists Heard as Season 
Brings Gifted Artists to London 
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ONDON, Nov. 9.—Good music of 

every sort, recital, concert, opera and 
ballet, marked the opening of the inter- 
season here. A remarkable number of 
excellent artsts have made their appear- 
ance within the last week or two besides 
the usual solid enjoyment provided by 
the orchestras and the Carl Rosa Opera 


Company which will end its season 
shortly. 
Moriz Rosenthal has met’ with 


marked success in a series of historical 


piano recitals in Wigmore Hall. His lat- 
est, confined to examples of Weber and 
Schubert, not too popular nowadays, 
brought from the critics praise of the 
highest order. The reward of this ex- 
cellent artist was to be termed by certain 
papers, “unique” and “incomparable.” 
The combination of intellect and tempera- 
ment, of scholarship and perfection of 
execution have led many to compare 
Rosenthal with Paderewski. His play- 
ing of the démodé “Invitation” of Weber 
was a revelation. Rosenthal stands at 
the very top of the pianists who have ap- 
peared here within a long time past. 

A recital by Jacques Thibaud was one 
of the events of the early season. He 
played in splendid fashion Vivaldi’s Con- 
certo and unlike Mr. Kreisler, who in- 
vests everything he plays with his own 
powerful personality, Thibaud seemed 
intent upon putting nothing into the con- 
certo that Vivaldi had not intended to be 
there. It is a different method of inter- 
pretation but none the less interesting 
and justified. Thibaud is an exceilent 
artist with a large following here. 

Mark Hambourg, pianist, gave a highly 
successful recital at Queen’s Hall follow- 
ing his return from a tour of South 
Africa. His program included the works 
of Couperin, Daquin, Ravel and Debussy 
and his playing was technically pe rfect 
and brilliant throughout, although he 
frequently failed to plumb the depths of 
the works. It is intellectual music 
which Mr. Hambourg gives his audience, 
characterized by an attitude of aloofness 
and detachment. His playing of Schu- 
mann’s Fantasia was effective rather 
than emotionally satisfying and his inter- 
pretation of the French composers, 
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where the romantic treatment is not so 
essential, was the more acceptable. 

The Royal Philharmonic Society 
opened its 823rd concert and 110th season 
with considerable glory, due to Albert 
Coates’ reading of the “Enigma” Varia- 
tions of Elgar and the excellent playing 
by Alfred Cortot of the none too thrill- 
ing Brahms Concerto in D Minor. 
Nuances of the Variations never before 
brought out in the many times it has 
been played in England, were revealed 
by Coates’ direction. The “Intermezzo” 
was a revelation of color and rhythm. 
Cortot’s playing was sonorous and won 
the demand for an encore. ther num- 
bers on the program were Maurice 
Ravel’s “Ma Mére l’Oye” and Stravin- 
sky’s “‘Petrouchka” music. 

The Classical Concert Society opened 
its season with the presentation for the 
first time in England of Fauré’s quintet 
for the piano and strings, played admir- 
ably by Alfred Cortot, Desiré Defauw, 
Charles Woodhouse, Lionel Tertis and 
Emile Doehaerd in Wigmore Hall. The 
piece fitted perfectly the purpose of the 
organization in presenting music of a 
strictly classical character but was a 
rather dull and enervating entertainment 
because of its strict adherence to the 
rigid classical rules. Of greater enjoy- 
ment was Cortot’s playing of Debussy’s 
“Children’s Corner,” delightfully and in- 
telligently done. Mr. Cortot was also 
the heart and soul of the quintet. 

One of the most interesting entertain- 
ments of the early season was a Shakes- 
pearean matinée, given by John Coates 
and Esmé Beringer in which Mr. Coates 
was received with such enthusiasm in a 
group of Shakespearean songs that he 
was forced to double his program before 
the audience was satisfied. His sing- 
ing of the well known “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass” and of “When Icicles 
Hang on the Wall” was particularly de- 
lightful. Miss Beringer did_ several 
scenes from the tragedies 

Mr. Coates is one of the most success- 
ful artists in London and recently in- 
vaded the Chelsea quarter distant from 
the concert hall section, where he was 
greeted by excellent audiences. 

Margaret Fairless, comparatively a 
newcomer, made a good impression in a 
recent violin recital which included a 


Franck Sonata and Bach’s Chaconne. 
Miss Fairless’ work is characterized by 
smoothness and confidence and intelligent 
interpretation. In moments of more 
quiet passages she displayed tones of 
great beauty and tenderness. 

“Tryptich,” a sonata for violin and 
piano by Carl Engel, recently had a hear- 
ing and won considerable praise. One 
critic termed it more agreeable than 
distinguished and added that it was writ- 
ten in the discursive vein in vogue with 
many modern musicians. 

Sir Henry Wood has been presented 
with the gold medal of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society. The presentation was 
made by Princess Beatrice and was pre- 
ceded by an address by Sir Alexander C. 
Maekenzie referring to Sir Henry’s great 
influence not only upon the music of the 
metropolis but of all England. 





Koussevitsky to Lead 
Modern Concert Series 
in Paris This Winter 


PE 





Conductor, 


Russian 
Who Will Direct a Series of Programs at 
the Paris Opéra This Season 


Sergei Koussevitsky, 


ARIS, Nov. 12.—Sergei Koussevitsky, 

the Russian conductor, well known 
here and in London, has been engaged to 
conduct a series of symphony concerts at 
the Opéra this winter. 

Koussevitsky was one of the leading 
figures of the musical world in Russia, 
where he organized an orchestra and 
chorus for the presentation of composi- 
tions by modern Russian composers 
and by the best known foreigners. His 
work extended itself not only to Petro- 
grad and Odessa but to Kieff, Khartov, 
and other provincial cities. 

The six concerts at which he will con- 
duct here are planned to follow the gen- 
eral outline of his Russian programs. 
The orchestra of 100 pieces has been se- 
lected from the best musicians in Paris 
and will be assisted by an all-Russian 
chorus of sixty voices directed by Ki- 
baltchich. The soloists for the series 
include Ethel Frank, an American singer, 
who has had much success in Europe; 
Vera Janacopoulos, Alfred Cortot, Ed- 
ward Risler and sree 2 Thibaud. 


Restored Bach Concerto in Weimar 


WEIMAR, Nov. 8.—Robert Reitz, violin- 
ist and concertmaster of the Weimar or- 
chestra, recently played at Cologne a 
restoration for the violin of the supposed- 
ly original form of Bach’s D Minor 
clavier concerto. The work is looked 
upon as a valuable contribution to musi- 
cal literature. A new symphony, the 
second by Ewald Straesser, had a suc- 
cessful performance on the same pro- 
gram. The symphony follows a strictly 
classical form and has avoided radical 
influences. Strasser was recently made 
a teacher in the Rhenish High School of 
Music at Stuttgart. 
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TIN O PATTIERA 


Tenor, Chicago Opera Association 


TRIUMPHS AT HIS FIRST AMERICAN APPEARANCE 


“Pattiera’s ovation after his 
aria in the third act was of the 
warmest sort. This young 
singer’s voice is unusually soft 
and pleasant, and he uses it with 
a respectfulness which increases 
its theatrical value. He has the 
rare ability to well out a high 
note he has commenced softly 
and he finishes it as beautifully 
as it was begun. 


“Even his singing of the 
famous aria, though it followed 
the standard now set for it, 
showed an_ individuality and 
youthful sincerity which de- 
served the storm of applause 
which answered it.” 

—Chicago Daily Journal. 


“The newcomer, Pattiera, is 
physically the handsomest and 
most striking Mario ever seen in 
these parts. His voice is soft 
and gracious, smooth in the lyric 
passages and of a glowing in- 
tensity in the dramatic.” 

—Chicago Herald-Examiner. 
(Paul Bloomfield Zeisler.) 


“Personally he is a fine looking, up- 
standing individual, with a good car- 
riage and an engaging smile. He is en- 
dowed with a lyric voice of lovely 


quality.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 
(Edward Moore.) 


“The new tenor, Pattiera, has a fine 
voice, pleasing presence, good figure 
and dramatic sense. He has the voice, 
the figure and is an attractive-appear- 
ing man. The public gave him great 


applause.” 
—Chicago Post. 


(Karleton Hackett.) 


“The new singer has a voice 
that places him in the front rank 
of the lyricists; but even if his 
voice were not what it is, he 
would be a valuable acquisition 
to the Chicago organization, for 
none of us is so completely lost 
in the contemplation of the 
music side of opera that we do 
not experience a thrill of pleas- 
ure when we find a singer, either 
man or woman, who has the 
physical charm that enables us 
to visualize him in heroic mold. 
Tino Pattiera has been plenti- 
fully blessed with good looks and 
this attribute serves him ad- 
mirably as the ‘leading man’ in 
‘Tosca.’ ” 


—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


“Pattiera is a good acquisition 
to the company, and in the 
lighter lyric roles should prove 
a genuine find. His Chicago de- 
but was a success.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 
(Maurice Rosenfeld.) 


“His voice is a most serviceable or- 
gan, reaching the highest notes with 
ease. In fact, he handles it with con- 
siderable assurance. 
public, which applauded him warmly 
after his entrance solo. We shall look 
forward to his further success as 


Rhadames, Saturday matinee.” 
—Chicago American. 
(Herman Devries.) 


Mr. Pattiera is available for concert appearances 


——— MANAGEMENT 








INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. 


MILTON DIAMOND, Director 


16 West 36th Street, New York City 


TINO PATTIERA RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
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Debuts of the Week 
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‘\WO débutants appeared before the 
New York concert audience during 
the past week, one of whom was heard 
in a peculiarly novel program. Joseph 
Moskowitz, player of the cymbalom, an 
instrument infrequently heard on the 


— 


is so well known.” 








concert platform and who is said to have 
been playing for some time in a down- 
town cafe, was assisted by Sonya Med- 
vedieff, soprano, who made her recital 
début two years ago in Aeolian Hall and 
was heard the following summer atthe 
Stadium. Riva Madannes, a Russian 
soprano, was heard by a large audience 
in the Princess Theater. 


Joseph Moskowitz, Cymbalist 


Rumanian numbers were featured at 
the first New York recital by Joseph Mos- 








kowitz, exponent of the cymbalom, in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 23. 
The assisting artist was Sonya Med- 
vedieff, soprano. Mr. Moskowitz’s num- 
bers ranged from Rameau, Chopin and 
Liszt to Russian and Rumanian folk- 
tunes, several of them in arrangements 
by the performer. - David Sapiro accom- 
panied capably. 

A native number, the “Nunta Tara- 
neasca,” or “Peasants’ Wedding,” ar- 
ranged by Mr. Sapiro, described the 
story of courtship and the marriage rites. 
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Scores Complete Triumph with 


Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra 


‘She has the lyric poetical style for which Gabrilowitsch 
“Detroit Free Press.” 


CECILE DE HORVATH 


PIANISTE 





the chaste interior of Orchestra Hall at concert times. 





LIGHTS TO COME. 
At the risk of an 
HORVATH. It is 


insufficient to report that she came, 


will of those who heard her. ’ 


interrupted sequence SOMETHING OF AN 
HISTORICAL NATURE SHOULD BE SAID HERE OF MME. DE 
LEFT A 


VIVID IMPRESSION of her ability and departed with the good 
That does not take into consider- 


MME. DE HORVATH SCORES IN FIRST CONCERT 


“For the beginning of the series of concerts by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra there 
had been engaged a musical personality unknown to those Detroit listeners who inhabit 
They read casually on their : 
programs that Mme. Cecile de Horvath, a pianist, would play the second concerto for 
piano and orchestra in A major and noted further that Liszt was the author of this. 


When the piece had been finished ONE AND ALL COULD UNDERSTAND WHY 
MME. DE HORVATH HAD BEEN INVITED TO ASSIST AT AN OCCASION DESIGNED j 
TO HERALD WITH FITTING CEREMONY THE PROMISE OF ANTICIPATED DE- - 


of the full orchestra. This conception was tranquilized and van- 


ished into nothingness before long. 

Mme. de Horvath was quite capable of fulfilling her part, rising 
slightly from her chair often for the necessary force to a mighty 
sound. Her softer tones carry a WEIGHT OF EXPRESSION on 
demand and IN HER RUNS EACH NOTE IS A CLARITY. One is 
pleased to trace the SMOOTHNESS OF HER CONNECTED NOTES 

















ation or bring to a deserved attention the reality that Mme. de 
Horvath is one of the most distinguished and talented of those 
who were former pupils of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the 
Symphony Orchestra, who was in the stand for the entire pro- 


gram. Mme. de Horvath had a 
studied with Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 
College for three years. 


The artistic reunion on the 


unwise, the fear persisting that 


mighty chords which at times resound against the swelling volume 


“The audience was keen in its 


WARDED in 


on the one hand and Madame Cecile de Horvath on the other. 
A welcome fully as cordial and an approval just as demonstra- 
tive went out to Madame de Horvath for her playing of the Liszt 


Second Piano Concerto. This is 
strong melodic outline is broadly 
is on rather spectacular lines. 
person, 
GENTLENESS IN THE 


prised us. 


cendo, 


She first 


stage was of 
Mme. de Horvath's selection of Liszt's composition at first seemed 


the program provided by Conductor Gabrilowitsch 


Madame de Horvath is not a large 


but SHE POUNCED UPON 


playing and enjoyment 


learned foundation before she 
attended Swarthmore 


A short duet with 
happy disposition. 
combinations; then the end with 


she would be unequal to the 


Get: 24, T9Et. 


troit News, 


FINE PROGRAM AND SOLOIST 
appreciation and RICHLY RE- 


to acknowledge the tribute. 


with intelligence the opportunity Liszt 
of the restraining pedal in the production of ravishing sounds. 


was RECALLED AT LEAST EIGHT 


to the precept of Gabrilowitsch, a master of this essential to good 
in listening. 


Mme. de Horvath employed 
gives for the subtle use 


The orchestra, under Mr. Gabrilowitsch, accompanied the pianist 
with discrimination in her task which seemed a pleasure for her. 
the cello, played by Philip Abbas, was per- 
mitted in the orchestration and there were many other lovely tonal 


de Horvath 
Kelly, De- 


Mme. 
~Robert 


full orchestra. 
TIMES.”’ 


®, . 
the end of the brilliant Liszt work forcing her to return five times 
The artist has the poise which comes 


from the security incident to THOROUGH TECHNICAL COM- 
MAND. In forte passages her tone is crisp and she can obtain, too, 
a LEGATO THAT IS A DELIGHT. Her work shows how ad- 
a very grateful number. Its mirably she has acquired the LYRIC, POETICAL STYLE FOR 
shaded and its whole structure WHICH GABRILOWITSCH IS SO WELL KNOWN. There were 


passages for the solo instrument yesterday, especially those with 


THE GROWLING BASS AND cello accompaniment, that brought the artist INSTANT AP 

GAVE IT A GREAT BATTLE, so fierce in fact that HER PURLING PROVAL.”—Charlotte M. Tarsney, Detroit Free Press, Oct. 24, 
CONTRASTING PASSAGES almost sur- 1921. 

Her climax was most satisfying, too, for she DROVE oa is , — . a . e —e 

RIGHT THROUGH ABREAST OF THE ORCHESTRA te a Gnecres- ...'* Proerem WAS ONE OF THE BEST THAT HAS BEEN 

GIVEN. The pianist of the occasion, Cecile de Horvath, played 

with BRILLIANCY AND TECHNICAL FINISH, as well as an IN- 

GRATIATING STYLE. Her contribution was Liszt’s Concerto in 


It must have been a doubly gratifying moment for both con- 
for Madame de Horvath 
studied under the man who offered her such sympathetic support 
with the orchestra.’"—Ralph Holmes, Detroit Journal, Oct. 24, 1921. 


ductor and soloist, 


A major, and she was rewarded 
by a HIGHLY 
Saturday Night. 


in other years had 


troit 


““Mme. de Horvath was received with enthusiasm, the applause at 


MME. DE HORVATH AND SYMPHONY WELCOMED 
“Her LEGATO WAS DELIGHTFUL, ACHIEVING THE LYRIC 
STYLE OF WHICH GABRILOWITSCH IS SO NOTED A MASTER.” 


—Detroit Evening Times, Oct. 24, 1921 


DELIGHTED AUDIENCE.” 


by several recalls to the platform 


Newton J. Corey, De 
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BALDWIN PIANO USED 




















The program included also a Pastorale, 
“Doina,” which provided a characteris- 
tic bit of Rumanian melody. These 
rhythms were often syncopated, in this 
respect resembling slightly those of the 
American Negro. Prevailing minor ca- 
dences, with rather monotonous repeti- 
tion of themes, characterized this folk- 
music. Mr. Moskowitz’s performance 
was as a rule deft, though not deeply 
expressive. His instrument, however, 
contributed a mellow tone, and invoked 
even something of the mood of Chopin’s 
Waltz in A Minor. Least successful, 
perhaps, was the Liszt Rhapsody No. 2. 
Mme. Medvedieff proved herself posses- 
sor of a clear and well-modulated voice 
in the Massenet aria, “Pleurez Mes 
Yeux” from “Le Cid,” and songs by 
Tchaikovsky, Pierné, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
and Rhea Silberta. R. M. K. 


Riva Madannes, Soprano 


Judging from the reception accorded 
her by a large audience, the appearance 
of Riva Madannes at the Princess Thea- 
ter on Sunday afternoon was an out- 
standing success. The young singer has 
evidently obtained quite a following since 
her arrival in this country from Russia 
a few years ago. Certain it is, that 
her singing is at its best in airs of her 
native land, and in  Tchaikovsky’s 
“Whether by Day,” she achieved a nota- 
ble climax. Rachmaninoff’s “The Sol- 
dier’s Wife,” and the aria from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Pique Dame,” were also favor- 
ites with the audience. Miss Madannes 
possesses a voice of much natural beauty, 
the full resources of which she has not 
yet explored. She has a fine sense of 
dramatic values, but her _ insufficient 
breath control makes it impossible for 
her to arrive at the artistic goal to which 
she manifestly aspires. With a larger 
grasp of her technical resources, she 
should make a singer of more than ordi- 
nary interest. Superb accompaniments 
were provided by Lazar S. Weiner. 

H. C. 


SCHMITZ PRESENTS 
NEW FRENCH WORKS 


Novelties by Honegger and 
Mariotte Add to Interest 
of Recital 


Piano recital, Bh. Robert Schmitz, Town 
Hall, evening, Nov. 27%. The program: 
Prelude and Fuga in D, Bach; “Carillons 
de Cythére”’ and “Soeur Monique.” Cou- 
perin; Gigue in G. Scarlatti; Prelude, 
Choral and Fuga, Franck; “Fountain of 
Aqua Paola,’ Griffes; Toccata and Vari- 
ations (first time), Honegger; “Carillon,” 
Liapounoff; “Impressions Urbaines” (first 
time), “Usines,” “Décombres,” Mariotte; 
‘“‘Lesghinka,’ Liapounoff. 

Mr. Schmitz is, par excellence, an im- 
pressionist, who has a unique compre- 
hension of the spirit of the moderns. In 
his program, the kaleidoscope of color 
offered novelty. Of the three new works 
that he played, despite his devoted inter- 
pretations, none revealed any lasting 
beauty or even stability, although as tone 
pictures they were interesting. The 
work by Honegger, of the famous 
“Six,” seemed immature; it was com- 
plex, and spun out to unnecessary 
lengths. Mariotte’s two impressions of 
the “Factories” and “Ruins,” depict in- 
dustry’s confusion and sullenness; the 
two fragments were presented by Mr. 
Schmitz with full understanding of their 
fleeting grotesqueness. In the works of 
Couperin, Scarlatti and in the soft-toned 
writing of Griffes, Mr. Schmitz was at 
his best, blending charm and color into 
his playing with lovely results. In the 
3ach and the Franck music, however. he 
was outside his field. His playing of the 
first seemed too casual, and in the sec- 
ond work he was uncertain and ill at 
ease. The two Liapounoff compositions 
finished the program with somber color, 
finely developed by Mr. Schmitz, al- 
though the encompassing scope of his 
technique inspired him to an over-speed- 
ing reading of the two. F. R. G. 




























Marie Tiffany Ends Tour 

Final engagements have been filled by 
Marie Tiffany, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, on her Western con- 
cert tour prior to the opening of the 
season. Among these were successful 
appearances at Sherman, Tex.; Bartles- 
ville, Okla., and Emporia and Ottawa, 
Kan. 












Clara Clemens, mezzo-soprano, will be 
heard in her first recital of the season 
at Aeolian Hall on the evening of Dec. 10. 
She will confine her program exclusively 
to Hugo Wolf. 
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FRESH TRIUMPH 


EDWARD 


Chicago Opera Company, 1921-1922 


just at present, I do not see how that can be! 


As PINKERTON in “MME. BUTTERFLY” 


“Perhaps, later in the season there may be something more beautiful than his duet with Miss Mason at the close of the first act, but 


He had manners, imagination, a voice with a head on it, and Personality..—-Edward Moore in Chicago Tribune. 








“Edward Johnson, as Pinkerton, 
made the part typically Ameri- 
can in character. He sang with 
virile power, with his usual ar- 
tistic style, and wth fine musical 
feeling.” 

—Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago 
Daily News. 


Edward Johnson returns to us 


in very good voice, singing the 


difficult Pinkerton music with 
entire assurance, acting most 
plausibly, especially in scores 
with Butterfly, where he was 
ardent, temperamental and never 
exaggerated.” 

Herman Devries in Chicago 
Eve. American. 








“Edward Johnson sang Pinkerton last night. 





Photo by Moffett 


on the stage, and he has more refinement of bearing and of singing than most of his colleagues. 


Edward Johnson was splendidly cast as Pinkerton. Throughout his entire register he sang 








“Edward Johnson made Pinker- 
ton as sympathetic a figure as pos- 
sible with this particular speci- 
men of the American Navy. He 
played with a light touch, yet at 
the proper moment there came 
in genuine feeling, and his sing- 
ing was most expressive. His 
tones were clear and resonant, 
and his phrasing had a grace to 
it that bespoke his musician- 
ship.” 

Karleton Hackett in Chicago 
Eve. Post. 


“The evening marked Edward 
Johnson’s first appearance as 
Pinkerton. The sterling artist 
did the role beautifully—Mr. 
Johnson’s singing gave such 
glamor.” 

Paul Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chi- 


cago Herald and Examiner. 








It is always a pleasure to hear this youthful and sure tenor voice. Johnson is at home 


He was welcomed by many friends.” 


Chicago Daily Journal. 


with wonderful tone. Here is also a 


singer that makes Pinkerton thoroughly human, different indeed from some of the automatons who have stalked through the part with 


nothing but voice to recommend them, and sometimes little enough of that. 


pleasant memory in the minds of those who witnessed and heard it.” 


Mr. Johnson gave a 


finished performance, one that leaves a 
Paul R. Martin in Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 East 34th St., New York 
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Music and Art as Leading Factors in Life 


‘me. Bell-Ranske and Her Belief in Artistic Self- Pauiteing for All—Sunday Afternoon De- 
voted to Discussion—John Haynes Holmes Delivers Impressive Plea to Make the Church 


| 
ih 


the Center of sonnei Lecce ohn C. Freund vee Power of Music as wiadetniani For ce 


\i YE hear and read so much about jazz, 
y 


vulgar plays, the low taste of the 
ple in all matters of music, drama 
art, that a foreigner coming here 

ild believe that that was the whole 

ry, whereas, as a matter of fact, there 

any number of societies, especially 

ong the women, devoted to culture, at 

vhose meetings and entertainments a 
very high standard is reached. 

There are in New York alone, and 

y are duplicated all over the country, 

ny highly intellectual, educated 

men, who take the lead, and they have 

large following. It is particularly 

table that at all the meetings there is 
a percentage of women evidently trying 

acquire the knowledge, the culture 
which were denied them in their earlier 
days. 

Among the intellectual leaders no one 
is more notable, more distinguished, more 
P ublic- spirited than Mme. Bell-Ranske 

f New York. 

Some years ago, as president of the 
People’s Art League, she attracted thou- 
sands to Cooper Union, when she di- 
rected performances, musical and dra- 
matic, for she long ago realized the 
need of recreation in the life of the peo- 
ple. She believed that every worker 
should have an artistic form of self-ex- 
p! ‘ession, so she formed classes in drama, 
dancing and music. 

Now she is particularly interested in 
securing for young people of talent but 
of moderate means lessons in classes 
from the best teachers at a very low rate, 
so that everyone can afford them. 

Associated with her are some of the 
most public-spirited and _ altruistic 
women in New York. Sunday afternoon 
of last week, the members of her com- 
mittee as well as a number of other ladies 
and men of prominence, came together 
at her charming home at 56 Irving Place 
to hear a discussion on “Art and Life.” 
The principal speakers besides Mme. 


QUUUOAEAUSQAOENNUOQUANSUCULSUUUCLUUENNUAUSALELULLSIUASUSUILOMLIELI Ny 


Bell-Ranske were John Haynes Holmes, 
the well known head of the Community 
Church and John C. Freund, the editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske, who had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with Ibsen, the great 
Norwegian dramatist (she is a Nor- 
Wegian, though she speaks excellent 
BE nglish) spoke of her work and partic- 
ularly of her experience at Cooper Union, 
where she had demonstrated that just 
having speakers, however eminent, ad- 
dressing audiences on matters of music, 
drama and art, was not particularly 
successful. Very few came. She had 
proven that the real thing was to get 
the people to express themselves in a 
dramatic and musical way and when 
they did, the house was crowded and 
there was always an overflow. 

She spoke of having been present and 
greatly entertained and interested at the 
annual meeting of The Musical Alliance, 
and particularly referred to the wonder- 
ful work being done by Lorenzo Cami- 
lieri with his Peonle’s Liberty Chorus. 
She also referred to what the President 
of the Alliance had said with regard to 
the introduction of music into the fac- 
tories to lighten the deadly influence of 
the monotonous labor-saving machines. 

Then she asked Mr. Holmes to speak 
to the audience on the subject of a Com- 
munity Church, of which he is the head, 
and whose purpose, Madame explained, 
was entirely unique, especially in its re- 
lation to music, the drama and the arts. 

Mr. Holmes rose, faced the audience 
and for about three-quarters of an hour 
delivered one of the most intellectual, 
broad-minded, far-seeing and impressive 
addresses that it has ever been the for- 
tune of the writer to hear. 


Making the Church the Center of 
Community Life 


He made no attempt at oratory—in- 
deed his manner of speech is sometimes 


WS 


hard and dry. He goes right ahead as 
if his brain were seeking, seeking, seek- 
ing not for words, but for proper ex- 
pression of thoughts which had perhaps 
not yet been fully formed. It was only 
when he wanted to put particular em- 
phasis on something toward the last, 
that he departed from his quiet mono- 
tone. The power of what he has to say 
owes nothing to those graces of diction, 
which enable so many to carry an audi- 
ence with them when they really have 
nothing to say. 

Mr. Holmes referred to the fact that 
his church had burned down and was now 
being rebuilt at Thirty-fourth Street and 
Park Avenue. The Community Church 
was an endeavor to represent the philo- 
sophy of the Christian religion and the 
teaching of Christ in its purity, in its 
simplicity, and that was why it was not 
representative of any of the creeds of 
the day. It was a place where all would 
be welcome, where there was no dis- 
crimination on account of nationality, 
religion, faith, philosophy, a church for 
all the people, for poor as well as rich, 
rich as well as poor, and it would be 
open not, only on Sundays, but there 
would be religious services there every 
day. The church would have a stage 
with all the modern appliances for the 
giving of recitals, concerts, dramatic per- 
formances, for labor leaders if they 
wanted to be heard. 

With regard to the objection that some 
good people might have io the giving of 
dramatic performances even of a high 
and elevating character in a church, he 
would remind those present that the 
drama outside the classics really started 
in the medieval age, with the presenta- 
tion of miracle plays in the churches. In 
those olden days, when they wanted to 
bring home moral and religious lessons 
to the people, they represented God him- 
self, they represented Christ and they 
always took good care to introduce the 


devil who was always presented, how- 
ever, as a rather merry fellow, somewhat 
on the lines of Mephisto in “Faust.” 

He believed the time had come when 
the people demanded something more and 
indeed something different from the re- 
ligious observances from which so many 
had broken away. They wanted recrea- 
tion as well as religion. The church 
could be made the most attractive place 
in the whole community. People should 
go to it gladly rather than reluctantly 
for social or business reasons as they 
often did now and then, and sometimes 
for purposes that were contemptible. It 
is our aim to make the Church the cen- 
ter of the life of the community. 

A great deal has been made, said Mr. 
Holmes, of our going into the war to 
save liberty from oppression. That was 
all very well. Now came the question, 
liberty for what? What was it all for? 

With regard to the great upheaval 
that had come from the war, he could 
not agree with those who despaired of 
humanity. On the contrary, he believed 
there were signs all around which showed 
that men and women were beginning to 
think on independent lines, were begin- 
ning to assert themselves. There need be 
no fear of the ultimate outcome, though 
he admitted that unless the nations as 
well as individuals get together, the 
tremendous power of the forces of de- 
struction which had been recently in- 
vented, would wipe humanity out. 

Mme. Bell-Ranske with a few gener- 
ous and appreciative words introduced 
John C. Freund, the editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as the next speaker. 


See Vital Force in Music 

Mr. Freund referred briefly to his own 
work as an editor and publicist to show 
the development, step by step, that he 
had made from his old beliefs to the 
stand that he had now taken for the 
democratizing of music, because of its 
universal power, because of its ability 
to aid humanity, in every phase of activ- 
ity, that the time had come for us to 
realize that it was not what we could 
do for music, but what music could do 
for us; that it was no longer for the 
select and cultivated few, for music was 
a vital force in the civilizing and up- 
lifting of humanity and something more 
than art for art’s sake as so many would 
have it. It logically followed that it 

[Continued on page 17] 








“HER VOICE HAS VERY FASCINATING QUALITIES” 














cLapys AK MIA N 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


AS “SANTUZZA” WITH SAN CARLO FORCES, 


BOSTON POST: 


Mme. Axman 


scores. 


Mme. Axman made a splendid Santuzza, act- 
ing the part with dramatic and tonal intensity, 
and receiving an enthusiastic tribute from 


the audience. 


voice and appearance for the part. 
be hoped that Mme. Axman will be seen in 


other parts. 
intelligence into her role, 


very fascinating qualities. 


has received a more cordial tribute from the 
audience in the present season. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 
Mme. 


made a handsome Santuzza and her 


sonation and her sing 
able. 


as Santuzza in 


She was splendidly fitted 


She brings a remarkably fine 
and her voice has 
No young singer 


Gladys Axman, another guest 


ing were alike 


IN BOSTON, NOV. 16th 


BOSTON GLOBE: 

Gladys Axman, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
as Santuzza, and Gaetano Vivani, as Tonio, 
scored considerable personal triumph. 
Axman’s voice is mezzo-soprano in quality, 
but she takes high notes with ease. 
ing, like her singing, was in most ways ad- 
Hers is not a big voice. 
beauty makes up for any deficiency in vol- 
She was clearly audible all over the 
which is all that is necessary. 
ADVERTISER: 

The prima donna appearing as Santuzza, 
Gladys Axman, is 
soprano heard here a few years ago in recital. 
She proved herself well suited all around to 
the role of the temperamental Sicilian hero- 


Cavalleria’ 


mirable. 
It is to ume. 
house, 


BOSTON 


ine. 
: BOSTON HERALD: 
singer, 
imper- 
admir- on a Boston stage. 


curately and in the spirit of the part. 





Miss Axman, who had sung here in concert, 
appeared last night for the first time in opera 


Miss 
Her act- 


but its 


a well-trained, dramatic 


She sang the music ac- 
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ne of the best, ‘ 
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this House of surely has not 
i heard h 
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° 99 
: 99 
| Tenors. im years. 
Si 1 ow ; 
=: “7  —_ . | A\ 1mm rics q 
: N. Y. Evening Post N. Y. American 
: ° . , 
Metropolitan Opening Performance, Nov. 14, 1921 
TRAVIATA, November 15 - : 
: , LUCIA, November 18. 
: “The unusual honor of the evening was early carried ee a ne a a a a a a To 
3 ‘ . . ° Xe . Ss Ss é d . 
= i off by Mme. Galli-Curci and Mr. Gigli, who was to her an —? ae cay gh . 
: admirable companion and splendid support.”—New York graces.—New York Tribune. 
Tribune. —_ , ' . 
se : — , Mr. Gigli’s warmth and sincerity as Elgardo were grate- 
S Sang admirably.” —New York Herald. ' , “is 
- 3 sail 2 ‘ a ' ful to observe.—New York Times. 
Sang the music well, with power and warmth.”’—New 
York Times. Gigli provoked much enthusiasm.—New York Ameri- 
“Owing to his splendid vocal equipment, his dramatic can. 
z 7 >» 25 ree 4 hd : ++ 4 « aye 7 i x} ic 7 “3 » >» Ye 7 T T 
intensity and expressive manner of singing his lyric tones, Gigli was a commendable Elgardo.—New York Herald. 
he was well chosen for the role.”—New York Morning 
Felegraph. Gigli made a picturesque Elgardo; his voice blended 
*“Admirable, too, was the ‘Alfredo’ of Signor Gigli. He well with the coloratura notes.—New York Morning Tele- | 
sang beautifully, making his tones vital even in delicately graph 
spun mezzo-voce with the articulate distinctness of his as 
diction and the emotional significance he infused into Gigli sang with the necessary fire and dramatic inter- 
every phrase. A more satisfying Alfredo surely has never -etati vantieae Wanted . 
, 7 or. | 4 pretation.—Evening World. 
been heard here in years.” —New York American. 
“The music lies well within Gigli’s powers of voice 
and expression, and much of it he sang yesterday with . = 
languishing and really very beguiling grace.”—New York 
Globe. 
““His voice is remarkably pleasant, fresh, smooth, warm et | 1 
with youth and vital quality—Mr. Gigli has already a | 
beautiful voice.”°—New York Sun. THE CRITICS’ VERDICT: | 
-) 4 Ab 4 4 . ) 
“Beniamino Gigli, one of the several tenors who are ane f ; ; & 
hoping to be hailed as successor to Caruso, was on the GIGLI, in Lucia, the amiable, commendable, pictur- ; 
whole one of the best heard at this house of famous ten- esque tenor, whose interpretations of the opera contained ; 
. ae T . . 4 . - ~ > . *,? + 
ors.”°—New York Post. the necessary fire and dramatic qualities and provoked 
“Gigli sang particularly well in the first act, and his much enthusiasm with a performance that was grateful | 
dramatic fervor has increased tremendously since last sea- ie ahenged | 
= : son.”—New York Mail. : ; 
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iid have an important place in any 

lie school system that was sane, and 

ed, you have to begin with the chil- 

, and make them love music for its 

sake and what it can do for them. 

e showed how through the influence 
¢ the Calvinists, well meaning, no doubt, 
there still existed-in the country a 
trong aversion to the recognition of the 
situred influences, especially of music, 
jrama and the arts. He showed how he 
believed that this could be overcome. In 
speaking of the material progress of the 
country, he showed how we had been 
a advancing on cultural lines, that 
we were not merely spending more money 
yn music, in all its forms, on musical 

truments and musical education, than 
the rest of the world, but we were de- 
veloping fine talents of our own, now 
that we were giving them opportunity. 

He expressed his deep appreciation 
of Mr. Holmes’ masterly address and re- 
gretted that there was no stenographer 
present to take it down, as there was 
food for thought in it for many a day. 


Life as a School 


In referring to some questions that 
Mr. Holmes had put with regard to life 
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DICIE HOWELL 


“A large audience greeted Dicie Howell 
| voice is unusual. . 
| well received and she was obliged to re- 
spond to encores. The singer made a most 
attractive appearance.” — Superior Tele- 
gram, October 29, 1921. 


HERALD says:—‘Her art was such as to 
command praise for its taste and intelli- 
gence. —February 8, 1921. 


SUN says:—“Unusually lucid phrasing and 
purity of style helped to beautify the excel- 
February 8, 1921. 


Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 





and to a proper understanding of what 
it meant, he said that he, personally, 
could not conceive of it in any other 
way than as a school—a school for the 
education of the individual. He gave a 
number of instances to show the pre- 
valence of mind in the world even in the 
insect world and in the atoms composing 
the human body. 


If you cut your finger, you say “Qh, 
that will be all right in the morning.” 
The miracle was not alone that the forces 
in the blood set to work to repair the 
damage but that when the work was 
done they quit. Therefore, if there was 
mind directing and even governing hu- 
man life, indeed all life that we know 
of, it must be for a purpose. Thus every 
experience could only be part of the gen- 
eral education. From that point of view, 
everything that happened, whether what 
we call wrong and crime or what we 
call good, all tended to one end. 


The gradual progress of everything 
animate from lower to higher suggested 
that perhaps some of those who were in- 
strumenta] to-day in regulating the af- 
fairs of this sun-illumined atom of star- 
dust, for that is all it is, would perhaps 
develop the mentality to rule a solar 
system, maybe a universe. 

He referred to the labor unrest of the 
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Lyric Soprano 


Wins success this season in Superior, Wis.; St. Paul, Minn.; New Brunswick, N. J.; 


Port Chester, N. Y.; Brooklyn, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; and New York City. 


PHILIP HALE:—“One of the most engrossing concert singers we have heard in late 
There are not many singers that can do justice in one recital, as she did.”— 


Boston Herald, January 23, 1921. 


OLIN DOWNES :—“One of the most interesting song recitals given this season. 
has an uncommonly fresh and beautiful voice. 
merits the attention of the public.”—Boston Post, January 20, 1921. 


BOSTON GLOBE:—“Her voice is a lyric 
soprano of exquisite quality. 
pleasure to hear such smooth, velvety tones 
as those of Miss Howell’s middle register.” 
—Boston Globe, January 23, 1921. 


It is a rare 


numbers were 


Miss Howell is already a singer who 





day as being largely the result of the 
higher standard of living, which the 
masses had become accustomed to, and 
also the result of the depressing influence 
of labor saving machines which through 
our genius for invention had largely 
taken the burden from the back of man 
and put it on the machine, but at the 
same time had made the little job the 
man or woman was now called upon to 
perform deadly monotonous, soul-de- 
pressing. 

fiow Music Relieves the Monotony 

of Labor 


And here it was that music came in to 
occupy the mind so that the worker at 
the end of the day of monotonous toil 
was fresh and bright and ready to enjoy 
that recreation to which he was entitled. 

He spoke of the influence of community 
choruses in breaking down the prejudices 
of race and religion, which for centuries 
have cursed humanity, stated that he 
heartily agreed with the distinguished 
previous speaker, Mr. Holmes, that we 
had to begin to forget what was called 
nationality and begin to realize that we 
are all humans destined to live together 
on this planet and that the persistent 
exploitation of what was called patriot- 
ism was after all nothing but the use 
of the lower passions of humanity by 
those who desired to exploit humanity for 
its own convenience and profit. If the 


boy on one side of the Rhine was edu- 
eated to hate the boy on the other side of 
the Rhine, they naturally would want 





She 














to get at one another’s throat as soon 
as they grew up and had the weapons. 

He said he believed in and trusted the 
people everywhere, rather than those who 
were at their head to direct and rule 
them. He called particular attention to 
the fact that in a great mass of people 
singing, while here and there may be 
discordant voices, some horrible, as soon 
as you got a little distance away, the 
dominant note of the mass was always 
true to pitch. 


Destiny of America in Art 


He expressed his conviction that this 
country which already led in material 
things, enterprise, invention, statesman- 
ship, in its marvelous mechanical! devices, 
its industry, commerce and material 
wealth, would also lead in all the cul- 
tural influences and especially in music. 
drama, the arts. This would come about 
through the idealism of the women, of 
which Mme. Bell-Ranske was a fine ex- 
ample, an idealism which came down 
through the ages through man’s in- 
humanity to man, an idealism which was 
evident in the very assemblage before 
him. In all the higher institutions, the 
leading part was being taken by the 
women. 

It was the women who led the men to 
concerts, the opera, to hear lectures and 
when their force was exerted, as it must 
be now as they have the vote in this 
country, it will be found that we would 
lead in reorganizing the world on a high- 
er, nobler and above all a more useful and 
certainly cleaner and saner plane. 

Mr. Freund was followed by Mme. Bell- 
Ranske, who wound up the meeting. The 
session lasted for two hours. W. K. 


JOHN QUINE APPLAUDED 
IN MATINEE RECITAL 








Beethoven Cycle, “An die Ferne Ge- 
liebte,” Included in Baritone’s 
New York Program 


John Quine, an American baritone, 
whose recitals in New York and else- 
where have disclosed seriousness of pur- 
pose and earnest effort to make of his 
programs something more than mediums 
for vocal display, was heard and ap- 
plauded by a very friendly audience at 
the Town Hall, Monday afternoon, Nov. 
21. Charles Albert Baker was his ac- 
companist. 

In his first group Mr. Quine followed 
the traditions of program-making, and 
returned to the past for classic Italian 
numbers. He bracketed Tanaglia’s 
“Begli Occhi Merce” and Falconieri’s 
“Vezzosette e care Pupilette” with Han- 
del’s “Sorge Infausta.” The rapidly 
moving divisions of the Handel air were 
successfully traversed, but here, as in 
some other numbers, there was some 
muffling of tone due to a lack of crispness 
in articulation. The baritone’s voice was 
very smoothly employed in the Tanaglia 
song. 

Beethoven’s six-song cycle, “An die 
Ferne Geliebte,” presented without 
pause, did duty as a second group. There 
is much beauty in this cycle, and Mr. 
Quine gave to it all the fervor and vocal 
eloquence he could summon for its inter- 
pretation. A group of French songs in- 
cluded Fourdrain’s “Le Semeur,” listed 
on the program as “new”; and in the con- 
cluding group of six songs in English 
was a Slumber Song by John Alden Car- 
penter, similarly listed. Edith Haines 
Kuester, Hatton, and A. Walter Kramer 
were among the composers represented. 

Mr. Quine’s voice is a manly and sym- 
pathetic one, not yet brought to its best 
uses, by reason of some unsteadiness of 
the breath and failure to achieve the 
freest and most musical emission of tone, 
but he sings with intelligence -~ taste. 





Gregorian Chants Ordered Sung in 
French Catholic Churches 


A decree issued recently by Arch- 
bishop Dubois in Paris makes the sing- 
ing of Gregorian chants, with old Roman 
pronunciation instead of modern Latin, 
compulsory in Roman Catholic churches 
throughout France, says a dispatch to 
the New York Herald. The order goes 
into effect at Christmas. It followed a 
statement issued recently by the Vatican 
that the full beauty of Roman Catholic 
music could not be appreciated until 
masses were sung the same as in early 
Christian days. 





The Elschuco Trio will give its second 
subscription concert of the season at 
Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 9. On 
their program will be the frequently 
heard Trio Caprice of Juan. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published tn this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
mames be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department. 
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Deplores Mary Garden’s Statements 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

The September issue of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal published an article by 
Mary Garden on the subject of opera 
and opera singers, containing several 
statements which, because of her influ- 
ence as a great artist are, in my opinion, 
to be deplored. 

After giving some very helpful sug- 
gestions and advice to students, she says: 

“The only real morality is that of ac- 
complishment, of work and achievement.’ 

Again: 

“Personality | is complete personal free- 
dom put into some kind of expression.’ 

“Finally, the father or mother es 
wants children to do something in the 
world, must discard, so far as the child 
is concerned, set ideas, inflexible morals 
and fixed formulas for life.” 

Now I protest against such statements 
for they appear to demand the relinquish- 
ment of “inflexible morals” and the exer- 
cise of “complete personal freedom” as 
the price of “accomplishment” and 
“achievement.” JEROME HAYES. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1921. 


On Tired Voices and the Claque 


To Mephisto: 

There are some things I don’t under- 
stand about New York life—you see 
I’ve only been here six weeks and when 
a person blows in from Skwedunk and 
has never lived in a big city, New York 


is rather a shock to the musical equili- 
brium. 

I read your “Musings” way up in 
Vermont and looked forward to them as 
anyone would who lived where the people 
never get off from Plymouth Rock—they 
really seemed devilish and fascinating, 
so I’m going to ask you a question or 
two. 

Now why shouldn’t there be a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to voices? 
It seems to be that is just as essential 
here in New York as a society for kind- 
ness to dogs—so many recognized artists 
sing off the key and yet people pay to 
hear them. Why doesn’t some rich man 
endow a home for these sick voices, a 
sort of hospital, and then when they’ve 
recovered from vocal appendicitis let 
them loose again? 

Next—the claque—who is the claque 
leader and why isn’t he arrested? 

If there needs must be a claque why 
not one composed of young struggling 
students who could surely make as much 
noise and make it more enthusiastically 
than these paid automata? I’m speak- 
ing for he struggling students, being 
one of them, and believe me, many is 
the time I want to go to an opera and 
haven’t the money, and to think of those 
automatic machines who haven’t brains 
enough to be “creative listeners” getting 
in for nothing and getting paid besides! 

If that is an honest living then excuse 
me from a dishonest one. 

THELMA B. SPEAR. 

Parnussus Club, New York City, Nov. 

21, 1921. 





In Defense of the Publisher 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

During the past few weeks, I have 
noticed several letters severely criticizing 
the American music publisher. Thus 
far, it has been an entirely one-sided dis- 
cussion, and so, because it is my belief 
that much of the criticism is unjust, may 
I answer a few of the charges from 
the publishers’ viewpoint? 

First, I shall concede the point that 
any publisher (if there really be one) 
who wilfully mars or destroys a manu- 
script should be put in jail; but it is a 
fact that nine out of every ten manu- 
scripts received at a certain publishing 
house in New York City, are damaged 
in the mail, due to improper care in 
wrapping, which is entirely the fault 
of the sender. 


“One Who Gave Up,” in the issue of 


Nov. 19, laments that “Music business 
is not altruistic, nor does it have any- 
thing in mind but to publish what will 
pay ‘them financially.” Can O. W. G. U. 
tell us of any business that is purely 
altruistic or of any business that is not 
organized for the purpose of financial 
gain? Also, is it possible that this 
same person is ignorant of all that our 
American publishing houses are and have 
been doing for our American composers; 
publishing vast quantities of extremely 
worthy compositions, many of which 
have been a total loss (because of the 
lack of interest on the part of the gen- 
eral public to such concerns as Schmidt, 
Boston Music Co., Composers’ Music 
Corporation, Schirmer, Ditson and others 
who have courageously published the 
larger works of Cadman, Boyle, Hutche- 
son, Huss, Carpenter, Converse, Powell, 
Griffes, Royce, Beach, and so on ‘down an 
almost interminable list? 

It is quite probable that the publish- 
ers make frequent mistakes in rejecting 
manuscripts, but if every publisher ac- 
cepted every manuscript from every 
“hrowbeaten” composer who writes 
“Trios for Women’s Voices,” then the 
music business surely would be “altruis- 
tic,” and nothing else! Shades of Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart descend upon this 
disheartened composer and imbue him 
with a spirit more courageous than that 
which prompts him to designate the 
caliber of his efforts over the signature, 
“One Who Gave Up.” 

To answer D. W. Miller, who has “had 
some experience in the music publish- 
ing business and also as a composer,” 
is most enjoyable because, take it from 
his own statement, he “knows both sides 
of the controversy.” It is very true 
that the publishers destroy plates, after 
having had them reposing on their 
shelves year after year without return, 
and it is quite within their rights to de- 
stroy such plates for the obvious reason 
that these plates are their own property. 
This action, therefore, can be classed 
neither as “inexcusable” nor as “van- 
dalism,” and, in any event, the publish- 
ers would always be glad to let the 
composer have the plates for a small 
amount; say the cost of the metal. 

“Why does not some American pub- 
lishing house reprint the prized com- 
positions of European composers?” in- 
nocently inquires this same person who 
apparently has never seen the classic 
libraries of Schirmer, Ditson, Wood and 
Fischer and who never reads the 
monthly bulletins, issued by these houses, 
which invariably announce several re- 
print novelties. 

To say that “the American publisher 
is not as good a judge of music as he 
ought to be” is an insult, not only to 
the publisher, but to the American com- 
poser who has done and is doing excel- 
lent work to the glory of our nation in 
the world of music. 

Instead of sitting back and declaring 
to the world that you have “given up,” 
as our friend from Wheeling, W. Va., 
has done, why not, with true American 
spirit, rally the discouraged forces to 
the standard of. better music? If the 
“One Who Gave Up” and our “Wild 
and Woolly” friend would join forces 
with Mr. Miller of Norwood, Ohio (whose 

new and attractive compositions” he 
has “had printed himself”) there might 
be in this triumvirate a basis on which 
to found an ideally altruistic music busi- 
ness. 

Oh, ye of little faith in anything, ex- 
cepting the work of your own hands, 
turn back to your manuscript and charge 
your music with a depth of compassion 
and a breadth of understanding that 
would put to shame the narrowness of 
your letters in which you blame the 
publishers for what you have failed to do. 

Go write us real music, not idle words! 

HAROLD ERNEST WANDS. 

New York, Nov. 23, 1921. 


Welcomed “Dead City” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

I know you are swamped with letters 
from MusicAL AMERICA’S loyal friends, 
but I cannot but write you to-day in 
order to express to you my special sat- 
isfaction and pleasure in connection with 
the article on “The Dead City” which 
vou brought out in your issue of Nov. 
12. In vain I had scanned our local 
prominent papers for something infor- 
mative and lucid on this remarkable 
achievement of a young composer 
famous in Europe. It was MUSICAL 


Article 


AMERICA that brought me what I had 
anxiously looked for, and my gratitude 
knows no bounds. Maurice Halperson 
who is responsible for this highly inter- 
esting article is certainly much admired 
by myself and musical friends, and we 
congratulate MusIcaAL AMERICA on hav- 
ing so expert and delightful a contr ibutor 
to its always splendid issues. We sin- 
cerely trust that we may have occasion 
to enjoy more frequently hereafter the 
writings of Mr. Halperson on like topics. 

Believe me, with all good wishes for 
your continued great success. 

CLAIRE Low. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 23, 1921. 


Questions for Vocal Teachers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
May we ask the privilege of advanc- 
ing one or two points for the considera- 
tion of vocal teachers and students? 
(1) Is it true that the thought of a 
word accompanied with the will to utter 
it produces the word without voluntary 


preparation of the physical mechanism? 

(2) Is it true that this thought and 
volition are the psycho-dynamic which 
brings about a simultaneous activity of 
the breath and tongue, which causes a 
swing of the arytenoids and the drawing 
together by the intrinsic laryngeal 
muscles of the vocal cords which lie 
parallel in their length and at a specific 
tension? 

(3) Is it true that this is nature’s 
method in articulation? Upon this point 
the vocal question stands. 

If this use of tongue, breath and: cords 
in involuntary obedience to the will is 
normal or natural, is it not effrontery 
to nature to voluntarily alter this model 
at any point in the whole field of ex- 
pression or range of tone? 

Yet laryngoscopy and teachers of the 
voice who have made a profound study 
of the larynx, but not of the art of 
singing, 7. e. breathing and pronouncing, 
advance the theory that nature works on 
a different process upon each step in 
the scale, or, in other words, abandons 
nature’s plan when the highest point of 
the speaking compass is reached. 

But nature has resources by which she 
continues this process throughout the 
scale or entire tone field of the voice, but 
which may not be discovered by laryngo- 
scopy and this method of nature lies in 
natural pronunciation and breathing up- 
on a principle in vibrations. 

This process is defeated by the find- 
ings of the laryngoscope. 

Dr. John J. Killeen, an eminent laryn- 
gologist of Chicago, says: “There is no 
known means at present by which 
laryngoscopy can observe the activity of 
the tongue and vocal cords in involuntary 
articulation.” 

If this statement is true, and it is true, 
and if singing is “but an extension of 
speaking” as Francesco Lamperti states 
it to be, then it would seem the first 
consideration of teachers of the voice and 
singers to investigate the verity of the 
authority of the laryngoscope before act- 
ing upon its deductions. 

The reason why the report of the 
mirror and the theories of phonation 
based thereupon are misleading and in 
consequence damaging, is that by the 
presence of the mirror in the throat, or 
even by direct observation, the tongue 
and larynx are displaced, which _bars 
natural or involuntary articulation and 
phonation. 

But beyond this unanswerable charge 
against the accuracy of such deductions 
is the vital fact that the person whose 
cords are under examination may have no 
knowledee of the art of breathing which 
causes pitch changes—even could he ex- 
ercise it with his mechanism displaced. 

We appeal to all earnest seekers after 
the simvle truth to pause in this futile 
rush of theorizing and take time to 
think and recognize facts; to see the 
absurdity of the theory of altering na- 
ture’s model in articulation, of which 
phonation is a result, and which model 
never alters in involuntary expression; 
to see that the voice is. through this un- 
natural process of altering the cords, 
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emasculated, shorn of its primary t 

robbed of its compass, quality and volu 

and reduced to a sound formed in 

resonated by the sphenoidal fissure. 
Only the schooled singer can be 

authority on the activity of the larynx 
H. WHITNEY TEW; DUDLEY BUCK 
New York, Nov. 26, 1921. 


Teachers to Use Americ 


Material 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I have read with much interest a 
some amusement the story as told 
Mephisto about the student who cal! 
him up on the ’phone and complain: 


that she had gone to a teacher for a 
vanced piano work and been started up: 
harmony instead. 

And yet it is nothing to be amus 
at, as she is a type of pupil who comes « 
New York every fall. In her home toy 
she has studied every kind of mechanic: 
exercise she could find until she has hb 
come a real mechanical expert with h: 
fingers. She will tell you that she h: 
‘read up’ on harmony by herself, and y: 
she may not be able to play a domina: 
triad for you. 

It is not always the fault of the teac} 
ers in their home town. They will co: 
fess that their teachers did have class: 
in the fundamentals but as they arn 
preparing for an artists’ life and thei 
finances are limited, they simply omitte: 
these things to be taken up at their 
pleasure. after their successful début. 
This does not only apply to piano stu 
dents. Go and ask the vocal teacher 
if they ever heard of a student wh 
did not know the difference between 
scale and a chord. 

D. W. Miller in his letter on com 
posers and _ publishers, in MUSICA! 
AMERICA Nov. 19, says: “It must be in 
the spirit of to-day to be a seller. Pub- 
lishers are not to be blamed for trying 
to find this spirit.” 

To some extent the teachers, both vocal 
and instrumental, create this spirit. At 
this time many of the publishers are 
flooding us with literature and samples 
of their wares. Some are excellent and 
some are inexcusable. If we teachers 
create a demand for the best, we will 
be doing our part in keeping up the 
standard. If to save ourselves trouble 
we use the first thing we see, no matter 
how poor it may be, we are just creating 
the wrong spirit. Sometimes the easiest 
way comes back and hits us mighty hard. 

The teacher can be a mighty force in 
helping the native composer. If teachers 
would make a practice of using as much 
American material as possible, such a de- 
mand would be created for it that the 
publishers would be berging for it. Thus 
many fine works and good instruction 
books now resting in their composers’ 
studio would be given to the world. Per 
haps the Musical Alliance might call a 
conference between the teachers and the 
native composers. Then the needs of 
students could be explained to the com- 
posers. Also some valuable reasons might 
be explained why the native works are 
not so much used. Neither class can 
exist without the other. 

RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1921. 


Urges 


The Musical Alliance 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I must congratulate Mr. Freund on 
the wonderful work he is doing in regard 
to the building up of such a fine organ- 
ization as The Musical Alliance. There 
seems to be no limit to his accomplish- 
ment in furthering a love for music. 

I take great pleasure in giving such a 
smal] amount as my dues to help any 
such gigantic cause. Wish you all suc 

cess. 
LEILA H. CANNES, 
Women’s Philharmonic 
New York, Nov. 22, 1921. 


Pres., 
Society. 


Wilhelm Bachaus will give a second 
piano recital in New York at Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Dec. 10. 


Franz Léhar, Viennese 
operettas. is reported to be at work upon 
a score based upon Bernard Shaw’s com- 
edy, “Pygmalion.” 


composer of 
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|YSAYE’S MEN HAIL 


DIAZ IN COLUMBUS 


yolanda Méro Soloist with 
mphony—Rachmaninoft 


Gives Recital 


UMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 26.—The Cin- 
i Symphony, Eugene Ysaye con- 
ducting, gave a notable concert in 
Men orial Hall on the evening of Nov. 18. 


, 


Yolanda Mér6, pianist, was the soloist. 
The event, one of a series to be given 
ul the auspices of the Women’s 
M Club, was attended by General Ar- 


lo Diaz, Italian commander, as guest 
nor. The orchestral program pre- 
d to a huge audience, comprised 


Sinigaglia’s “Le Baruffe Chiozzotte,” 
-jbstituted for a number announced, to 
re sent modern Italian music; 


pvorak’s “New World” Symphony, the 
“Lohengrin” Prelude and the ‘“Meister- 
inger” Overture. Mme. Méré was 
eard in the Liszt Concerto in A, and 
later congratulated by General Diaz. 

A concert for young people was given 

n the afternoon of the same day by the 
symphony. It was prefaced by an ex- 
planatory talk by Thomas James Kelly 
f the Cincinnati Conservatory. The 
students in the schools were granted a 


half-holiday for the celebration to Gen- 
eral Diaz and about 3000 attended the 
afternoon concert. 

The first appearance in this city of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian composer- 
pianist, on the evening of Nov. 16, in 
Memorial Hall, drew a very large audi- 


ience. A delightful program included 
some of his own compositions, in addi- 
tion to works of Mozart, Liszt, Chopin 
and Grieg. Enthusiastic applause inter- 
rupted the program at many points. The 
artist’s playing was at all times superb. 
E. M. S. 





TRICITY SYMPHONY 


Davenport and Rock Island 
Greet Musicians—Ticket 
Clearing-House 

DAVENPORT, IowA, Nov. 29.—The Tri- 
City Symphony is increasing in popular 
favor, and at its first concert of the 
season on Nov. 20, at the Coliseum, 
Davenport, and the repeat concert on the 
following evening at the Augustana Col- 
lege Gymnasium, Rock Island, the large 
audiences gave the musicians and their 
conductor, Ludwig Becker, an ovation. 
The program comprised the “Jubel Over- 
ture” by Weber, two Slavonic Dances by 
Dvorak, and the “Sylvia” Ballet Music 
of Delibes. Rollin Pease, bass-baritone of 
Chicago, was soloist for the pair of con- 
certs, singing the “Pagliacci” Prologue 
in rich voice. Music lovers in the Tri- 
Cities who have followed the develop- 
ment of the orchestra are expressing 


BEGINS NEW SEASON 


great satisfaction with its first perform- 
ances of the season. 

Officials of the Orchestra Association 
have just established a clearing house 
for the disposal of tickets which holders 
do not purpose using for a given concert. 
The purpose is to give an opportunity 
to purchase admissions at reduced prices, 
and thus to give greater opportunity for 
all to hear the orchestral programs. 

A. M. S. 


The New York Trio—Clarence Adler, 


piano; Scipione Guidi, violin, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, ’cello—will have a 
work new to New York on the program 
of their first subscription concert of the 
season at Aeolian Hall, on Dec. 12. The 
novelty is d’Indy’s Trio in B Flat. 


An ensemble concert by Alfredo Ca- 
sella, pianist; Arrigo Serato, violinist, 
and Arturo Bonucci, ’cellist, will be given 
in Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
Dec. 13. 





AKRON: 


song interpreter. 


COLUMBUS: 


patch.) 


DETROIT: 


quality, excepticnal range and well 


HARTFORD: 


Edgar Schofield’s voice, his musical knowledge, his human _ under- 
standing, and human sympathies, bring him to the front rank as a great 
His simple and earnest utterance br'ngs a musical 
message that only the elect can bring. 


BUFFALO: 

Revealed the possession of a warm and finely sympathetic voice. He 
colors his tones well in accordance with the sentiments of the t:xt and 
has the pronounced merit of excellent enunciation.— (Express. ) 

CLEVELAND: 


“The Angelus” was sung with rare expressien, and a couvle of encore 
songs were extremely enjoyable. In 
took on a mellowness and an ingratiating quality which we missed in 
the Verdi aria, which he sang with plenty of aplomb and with knowledge 
of its rcquirements.—(Plain Dealer.) 


these songs Mr. Schofield’s voic> 


A baritone of resonant, velvet-toned voice, and unusually pleasing 
stage presence, walked away with the 


EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Acclaimed in Sixteen Cities 
on Third Tour with 
GERALDINE FARRAR 


—~(Beacon- Journal ) 


lion’s share of applause.—(Dis- 


The prima donna was assisted by Edgar Schofield, a baritone new 
here, who made a _ pronounced impression. His voice is of lovely 
handled.—(Frce Press.) 


ROCHESTER: 


In some 





Makes every song a living thing. 


He has intelligence, 





Displayed a voice of good quality and volume.. 
of the songs he showed admirabl- light upper tones that 
were much appreciated and brought him hearty applause. 
Seme of his best singing was done in the old French songs. 
(Daily Courant.) 


KALAMAZOO: 


His voice is of superb timbre. He has a captivating 
personality and a versatility that stand him in good stead. 
— (Gazette. ) 


LAWRENCE: 


Mr. Schofield’s voice, beautifully flexible, was always 
under perfect control.—(Evening Tribune.) 


MANSFIELD: 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, was in high favor with the 
audience. His numbers were given in most artistic man- 
ner. (News.) 


MILWAUKEE: 


A basso-baritone hitherto unheard in M/ lwaukee was 
Miss Farrar’s chief assistant. His success was. only 
slightly less than hers. He has a voice of unusual range, 
sonorous and rich.—(The Journal.) 


PITTSBURGH: 


Mr. Schofield’s voice is of lovely quality in its warmth 
and richness.—(Gazette-Times.) 


taste and skill in interpreting and it was a joyous thing to 


watch the song grow as he went along.—(Democrat and 


Chronicle. ) 


SOUTH BEND: 


One fearful of her crown would not have dared to offer 
for comparison the singing of such a master as is Edgar 
Schofield. He was given the same generous applause 
which went to the star of the evening, and was recalled 
again and again.-—(News-Times.) 


SYRACUSE: 


Has a refin d and cultured voice and sinvs wit’ an ease 
that is a real pleasure. He never forces. The audience 
was genuinely taken with him and showed it plainly.— 
(Herald. ) 


WORCESTER: 


Unusual in its variety was the voice of Mr. Schofield 
There was a resonant rotund quality shown in “LeCor,”’ 
fine phrasing in the delicate falling cadences of the o'd 
French songs, and an apprrciation and sympathy in the 
singing of the Negro Spirituals.— (Daily Telegram ) 


YOUNGSTOWN: 
Proved himself a singer of genuin~ merit, and sang in 
such a manner as to receive some of the heartiest applause 
of the evening.— (Telegram. ) : 


Mr. Schofield Is Availabie for Engagements in 
Concert—Oratorio—Recital 


Management: 


LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


New York 








Cimini Sees Municipal 
Support of Opera as 
Needed Spur in U.S. 
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La wih asad Died Sa A aa 8 
Pietro Cimini, Chicago Opera Conductor 


CuicaGo, Nov. 26.—The greatest in- 
centive io the development of Ameri- 
can musicians and composers, in the opin- 
ion of Pietro Cimini, assistant conductor 
of the Chicago Opera Association, would 
be the organization of opera companies 
in every large city in the United States. 
The small number of companies at the 
present time, he points out, makes it 
impossible for any but a small number 
of artists to secure major opportunities. 

“Cities as large as Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco should have their 
own opera,” declares Mr. Cimini. “In 
Europe even the small cities enjoy opera, 
and the result is that there is a far 
greater number of European singers than 
American. And yet the United States 
has to-day many more good voices than 
Europe. In Italy many Americans hold 
principal roles in opera companies. But 
they have no opportunity to sing in their 
own country, for the field is limited. This 
is unfair to the artists and unfair to the 
public, which should be able to hear the 
finest of music at all times.” 

The financial problem should be taken 
care of by the cities, suggested Mr. 
Cimini. “In Europe the public does not 
support opera as it deserves, and there 
are always deficits. But the govern- 
ments and the cities themselves foot the 
bills. The necessity for music is real- 
ized, and municipal subsidies make it 
possible to give good opera even in small 
towns. With proper civic backing in the 
beginning, the American public would 
soon come to support municipal com- 
panies, for the American public is gen- 
erous and appreciative. 

“But no art is self-supportng at first. 
It needs stimulation and encouragement, 
and that can only be obtained by making 
the enterprise free from financial 
worry.” 

Mr, Cimini spoke in enthusiastic terms 
of the new guaranty plan of the Chicago 
Opera Association. 


Georges and Renée Longy Miquelle 
Initiate Series at Woonsocket 
30STON, Nov. 26.—Georges Miquelle, 
’cellist, and Renée Longy Miquelle, pian- 
ist, appeared in Harris Hall, Woonsocket, 
R. I. recently, at the first recital of the 
course arranged by the Woonsocket 
Teachers’ Association. The talent of the 
artists was acclaimed, and they had to 
give many encores. Rulon Y. Robison 
was the tenor soloist. Later Mr. and 
Mrs. Miquelle with Socrate Barozzi, vio- 
linist, were heard in the Women’s Lite- 
rary Union Course at Portland, Me. Mr. 
Miquelle has just returned from a suc- 
cessful tour of Nova Scotia with the 
3oston Chamber Trio. W. J. P. 


Give Song Cycle in Wilmette, III. 


Arthur Kraft, tenor; Anna Burmeis- 
ter, soprano; Mary Welch, contralto, and 
Arthur Ranous, bass, sang the principal 
roles in Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Gar- 
den” here on Nov. 22. Mr. Kraft encom 
passed the lyric passages with fine artis- 
tic effect, and Miss Burmeister and Miss 
Welch gave their solos with understand- 
ing and temperament. 
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An Appreciation of a Great Artist 


By JULES DAIBER 


NCE in a generation there comes into full flower a voice so noble in quality, so magically sweet 
in tone, so rich, so liquid, so delicate and yet so vast in depth and range, that those who hear 
become gradually aware that Mother Nature has again bestowed her greatest of blessings on 
the world. They know that Nature has again built up, from a thousand years of preparation, 
through the mating of Fate-selected ancestors, another Nature-Masterpiece of vocal architec- 

ture and another throat, a music-organ, a thousand thousand times removed in design and in development 
from the vocal chords and tissues of the rest of us. 


When such a voice has been developed, trained and refined to the full delicacy of the Art by the great- 
est Master of them all, then those who love music in its highest form, enjoy for a few fleeting years, a privi- 
lege unobtainable through all the arts of man, a privilege which, if missed, cannot come again for forty years 
or more. 


That voice is here. It is my great good fortune to announce it to you. 


Such an announcement, from one unqualified to judge, would, of course, be meaningless. Let us see, then, if, in your opinion, 
I am qualified to judge. 

For several years while assistant to Mr. Andreas Dippel during his directorship of the Metropolitan Opera Company and for 
nine years as assistant to both Mr. Dippel and the late Cleofonte Campanini, during their respective régimes of the Chicago Opera 
Company, I was in constant association with the leading artists of the World during their American seasons. I traveled exten- 
sively in Europe and America, listening to new “voices” continually which were being recommended as possible prizes to be 
secured. I believe that I am conservative when I state during that time, I have listened (both here and abroad) to not less than 
3000 voices of promise. Since then many that emerged from comparative obscurity have become world famous after presentation 
to the American public, and I, personally, had much to do with their presentation and reception: by public and by press. I refer to 
such famous stars as Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, Titta Ruffo, Lucien Muratore, Julia Claussen and others of note. 

Without having planned to do so, I find myself today in the position of independent manager. In the past three years I 
have managed and booked the American tours of Rosa Raisa, Luisa Tetrazzini, Alessandro Bonci, Clarence Whitehill, Koscak 
Yamada, Tamaki Miura, Erno Dohnanyi, Arturo Bonucci and others. 

Early last spring reports from Europe began to reach me of the phenomenal success of a young singer, whose name meant 
nothing to me then, and who was totally unknown. I was fortunate in meeting her in the person of Luella Meluis a few days after 
she stepped from the steamer on her arrival in New York. She told me of her triumphs in Monte Carlo, Cannes, Nice,:Paris, etc., 
in opera and concert. I heard her and could hardly believe my own ears that the possessor of this voice, perfect intonation, mar- 
velous technique, style and interpretative art, stood before me. 

On May 2Ist I sailed for Europe, under the guise of a vacation, but really to verify the reports about this artist's successes 
in Europe. I journeyed to Monte Carlo, Nice, Cannes, Paris and found, upon inquiry, that the reports, instead of being exag- 
gerated, were, in fact, minimized by the artist and the press, while many people, representing the concert goers with whom I spoke, 
were enthusiastic in words ef praise and European managers besieged me, then and there, to make contracts for her for this winter. 


I say to you that a new Star has arisen. I say to you that Nature has again built one of those marvelous 
throats to bless the World with melody. Mere art is helpless to compete with the vast designs of Nature, 
although in this case Art has lavished all that ample funds can buy in the exquisite perfecting of the glorious 
music tones that Nature has supplied. 


I am but repeating the words of leaders in Music Culture and the Social and Operatic Worlds when I 
say to you that here is the supreme of Melody. 


You will sit entranced while there pulses in your heart and soul great golden notes so full, so glorious, 
so vast and yet so soft, that they will seem to wrap you in the sunshine of a different, cleaner, newer world 
than that in which we live and strive. 


You will hear the mystic sweetness of the silver bells of Fairyland come whispering, tinkling through 
the sweetly soft, softly sweet, trills and cadences, as the rivulets of higher notes flow down to the pool-depths 
of full throated melody, as the Music Masters of the World dreamed when they envisioned their master- 
pieces. 


And there is Youth in this voice—for it is Youth who sings. 


We must use the words which we have built to serve our little daily needs. But there are no words to 
describe that which Nature builds for us out of a thousand years of her chemistry and selection, so far re- 
moved from that which we experience in our fleeting lives. 

Would you have a supreme hour in your life, in which your very spirit will be taken out of all you 
know, into a sphere of Melody that will leave in you a spark of eternal beauty while your days endure? 

Hear this voice and sit there spellbound, grateful, thankful, that to have heard it, you have lived in this 
day and time. 

I have backed my reputation as a concert manager in the future of this singer so that from now on I, 
and I alone, shall manage this artist for five years all over the world, as well as Erno Dohnanyi, the eminent 
pramist, and Arturo Bonucci, the wonderful Italian cellist, and other great artists. 


Only a very limited number of engagements for this artist can be arranged during the coming season on 
account of the already existing European contracts for opera and concert appearances which I made last 
summer. 


You can understand how gratified I am by having my prophecies as to this voice fully endorsed by the 


eminent critics whose appreciations of Madame Meluis are reproduced on the opposite page. 
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LUELLA 


ELUIS 


Coloratura Soprano 


The Latest Sensation in the Musical World 


Personal Charm 
Accurate Staccati 
Refined Interpretation 


CHICAGO 


Orchestra Hall 
(October 18, 1921) 


She classifies as a coloratura, and she can pet 





Golden Voice 
Gracious Presence 
Impeccable Intonation 


NEW YORK 


Carnegie Hall 
(October 25, 1921) 








She has a voice of great purity and 
. . = ‘ ‘ form about as many feats of fireworks with it 
uty. She is exquisitely musical. Her as any coloratura on the map [ricky high 
| a ern. a ae ee notes, agile runs, glittering trills are all one 
al gifts and aptitudes are great. a con nek ok out wah ihe enatenem 1 « 
York Tribune, Fi, E. Krehbiel. jeweler’s engraving. And she can sing like a 
musician.—Chicago Tribune, Edward Moore. 
ime. Meluis has a voice and can sing. Mime. Meluis is a coloratura of the brilliant 
type. The ‘Shadow Song’’ was. given in 


bravura style, with scales that were very rapid 
and clear, while the high DPD flat at the close 
was sustained with unusual volume of tone.— 
Chicago Evening Post, Karleton Hackett. 


lhe voice of this singer is really golden. 
\nd it is of a liquid gold that was cre- 
ited for the graces of florid singing. 
American perseverance, capacity for study, 
and intelligence have contributed much in 
making a ranking coloratura out of Luella 
Meluis. She has a refined art of interpreta 
tion.—Chicago Evening News, Maurice Rosen 
feld, 
Her tone has a pure, smooth and clear tim- 
bre, and ease and assurance of emission are 
the most attracttive features of her art. She 
possesses a clear enunciation, and a striking 
stage personality.—Chicago Evening American, 
Herman Devries. 


She has a most facile execution and un- 
commonly good trill; a descending chro- 
itic scale that equals Tetrazzini’s.— 
ening Globe, Pitts Sanborn. 


\s a singer, Mme. Meluis is sure of her- 
elf. She sings with such ease that her 
tone comes without effort. She executes 
her florid music in full voice, as did 
Mme. Tetrazzini. — Evening Telegram, 
Paul Morris. 





Mme. Meluis has a gracious presence 
ind a voice that would shame the night- 
ingale. Here is an astonishing voice of 
the kind that comes once in a generation. 
She is unquestionably the most sensa- 
tional American singer in many seasons. 
—New York Commercial, H. Z. Torres. 
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at Orcheuins, Hall on ender ates 
was a brilliant liant_repetition | of her re- 
entry f nto ) the musical life > of Chicago 
er |} r her. “absence ) abroad. 
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)|, Luella Meluis Is 
; Heard in New and | 
q 
‘ 


It fs seldom given to a critic to hear 
cantilena as pure, a tone ag silkily 
smooth h and carossing, a style ‘a Style_ag dis- 
| tinguished, ‘legato eustalt ned _wl ithout 
effort; so that the andante » in the | P! 
Puritani aria, combining all this. was 





Charming Program: 


} 

BY EDWARD MOORE. | 

UELLA MELUIS, gne of the sea- 

son’s surprises when_ she sang 

here two weeks ago, returnes 

for another recital last night at 

Yrchestra hall, confirming and a | 
sightening the first impression. 

She is something to hear, capable of | 














a veritable enqhantment. It.wis sing 
ing at. its _more than best—peri it 


its Way, Classic yet entirely interest 


A limited number of engagements now pg, AR pry? rioggmecengaiggel 


° hibition of equally faultiess coloratura 
being booked tecnnic, a trill as fleet as that of 
Helfetz runs rapid, accurate, limpid, 
l! musically lovely—casoades of delicate, 
charming Queney. 
Her second coloratura aria was the 
Benedict arrangement of “Ja Capi 
niera,” after 1ich applause was s0 
$i vehement het Mme Melius repeated 





















creating her own atmosphere, which i 
not_tm the least like what was out in 
the street last night. A coloratura. of 
ch accuracy that y to) 


it {sa joy to héar 
r, &ne is aiso an exqui isite singer of 





ngs. One would travel quite a cours 
fore he } heard anything more char yg ree GF ye Bonny 
By tho way, this cadenza seemed 
0 us strangely familiar angi I f 


,y than the way she sang the “ Ser? 
le,”” by Richard_Strauss, and “ Na- 


ire’s Holiday,” by her accompanist 
tichard Hageman. 
ate 


“ 

4 | 
And, by the way, these ears have 

4 heard many good accompanists in the 





Exclusive Management “us strangely | familiar, ang 
. TO . ° THM? , « me on ena 1 by Melt a ! 
JULES DAIBER - Aeolian Hall - NEW YORK oe n, Ga'li-Curei and Tuttt Quant | 


vieme. 
thoroughly gratified at her succe 
cc 3 


Fa succes itimate and deserved. 


' 
3} Arturo Bonucci, a very young and 
= (Dri gifted violoncellist, gave gener 
A ously of his talents, and I enjoyed 
. nalit 


leg } 
leg 
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course of years, but-last night the 
heard one as far ahead of most of the 


warm, Vibrating, ¢ 
his tone 


thers as Mme. Meluis is ahead_ of 
Inost ccloraturas. Mr. Hageman has 


t of making a mpaniments as 






His .ncewers ( 





Just engaged as soloist with Mundell 
Choral Club, Academy of 
Music, December 13 





were solos, 
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CONCERT MANNERS 


ARE are the occasions when a conductor takes 

it upon himself to rebuke an audience for its 
manners, or the lack of them, but sometimes the 
behavior in a concert hall is more than a human 
being can endure. The devotee of music has his 
alternative. He can flee the place, shrieking his 
curses to the sky, but the poor conductor has to 
“grin and bear it.”” And his burden is not light. 

He would not have to endure so much if he fol- 
lowed the example set by Mr. Stokowski in Philadel- 
phia on a recent Friday afternoon. Before the final 
number on his program the conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra addressed a few plain words to 
a section of his audience, 4nd was applauded by the 
rest. “Give me two hours with no noise, and no 
moving about,” Mr. Stokowski begged. It is almost 
pathetic, but there will be more of it unless our 
concert manners improve. 


JUGGLED SONG ENDINGS 
oo patrons in New York have listened 
to much vaulting of the octave and much 





trap-door falsetto during recent weeks. The old 
and still debatable question as to whether falsetto 
should be used at all can be abjured for the nonce, 
but there is need for plain-speaking with regard 
to the practice of injecting high endings to the 
destruction of the musical phrase and the wreck- 
ing of the melodic profile. 

There is nothing very graceful in an octave 
leap. A floating head tone, long spun out, is not 
of itself more artistic, as some seem to think, 
than a tone that is equally long and commeasur- 
ably loud. The hum, of itself, is no more a badge 
of artistry than the shout. The place of either in 


any song must be determined by its fitness to the 


music and the text, and it is a pretty: safe rule 
to trust the composer’s markings as to the 
dynamics of most vocal numbers. 

Unless accepted canons of ordinary muscian- 
ship are to be discarded, the line should be re- 
spected, even if the interpreter feels impelled to 
run the gamut from barks to whispers and from 
hums to yells. Perhaps here and there the “stunt” 
—for such it is—of singing a note and then its 
replicate, falsetto or otherwise, is effective; but 
when a recitalist does this in several numbers in 
succession, there is no cause for wonderment if 
the discriminating listener thinks of trapezes and 
snake-eaters and egg jugglers and sword swal- 
lowers rather than of the context or the melodic 
beauty of what is being sung. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON 


HOSE whose musical memories go back into 

the early ’eighties will cherish their recollec- 
tions of Christine Nilsson, and regard themselves 
as more fortunate than their fellow patrons of 
opera and concerts, to whom she is only a tradi- 
tion. The illustrious soprano who died in Stock- 
holm only a few days ago was one of the last ties 
linking our own day with a memorable period of 
New York’s musical history antedating the Metro- 
politan; and those who sit within its familiar walls, 
admiring the favorite singers of the hour, well 
may recall that Mme. Nilsson—as Marguerite in 
“Faust,” on its opening night in 1883—helped to 
dedicate the then new auditorium to the high pur- 
poses which since have placed it foremost amoong 
the opera houses of the world. 

Though to-day it seems a little odd to speak of 
any one upsetting traditions in a part such as 
Violetta in “La Traviata,” Mme. Nilsson’s original- 
ity in her delineation of the rédle was the talk 
of two continents. Who can say how far-reaching 
in its effect on other singers, in other parts, was 
her humanizing and softening of the character of 
Verdi’s heroine? When the puppets were doomed 
to go, the singing actors began to appear. 

The inscrutable ways of Providence decreed that 
Mme. Nilsson, who has lived in retirement for 
thirty-one years, should survive the great tenor 
whose first footfall in the Metropolitan did not 
come until three decades after her last appearance 
there. Etelka Gerster and Adelina Patti, who were 
of her own heyday, closed their life stories only 
a little while before her, the former two years ago, 
the latter only a twelve-month since. 

Later and perhaps less worthy idols have en- 
shrined themselves in the hearts of ever-changing 
audiences, yet the inspiration of careers such as 
these three achieved never wholly dies. Some spark 
of Christine Nilsson, as of Patti and Gerster, will 
linger wherever humanity still seeks and finds its 
measure of solace and stimulation in the old witch- 
ery of song. 


NO NEW AMERICAN OPERA 
O new American opera was produced last season 
by either the Metropolitan or the Chicago 
Companies, and none is in sight in the new season 
already well under way. 

This can scarcely be construed as an indication 
that native composers have lost heart as the result 
of the speedy shelving of American works brought 
out in the last ten years. There are sub rosa 
reports of various American music-makers of re- 
pute being in the travail of new stage scores, but, 
quite naturally, each is avoiding publicity until he 
can feel assured that his work will come to public 
performance. 

If heads could be counted, of the composers eager 
to write operas, providing suitable subjects could 
be found, the result probably would resemble a fed- 
eral census. 

Reaching the impresarios is one problem, but the 
composite sigh of the composers, if it could be re- 
corded, would be—‘“Oh, for a libretto!” 











PROOTING the established order in opera 
U promises great sport for the futurists. Their 
own music, if some samples of it are criteria, should 
shatter the particular tradition that grand opera 
is “grand.” 


e * 
T can only be hoped that those who paid 84,000 
| rubles, each, for balcony seats at the reopening 
of the Moscow Opera got their 84,000 rubles’ worth. 
eieen taints 
HE tango craze paved the way for the jazz 
fi dances in America. Now, the fox-trot has 
made the tango passé in its native Andalusia. The 
Spaniards never will regard the Yankee as a fair 
trader. 
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One of America’s Advancing Tenors at the Gate of 1), 
Operatic Holy of Holies 


The iron bars discernible on either side of you 
Mario Chamlee in this photograph are not part oi 
prison. Neither are they stage properties. The Am 
ican tenor is here seen standing in front of the opera 
holy of holies, otherwise the Thirty-ninth Street 
trance to the Metropolitan Opera House offices. Ii 
through this door that the artists of the opera com 
and go for rehearsals and performances. Mr. Chamle: 
sang his first Faust at the Metropolitan during 
initial week of the season and during the second we 
appeared as the Duke in “Rigoletto.” 

Zanelli—Knowledge of three languages at the age of 
three is something to talk about, even if the individual 
concerned is the wee daughter of an operatic baritone. 
Little Marta Zanelli, whose father is Renato Zanelli 
of the Metropolitan, is just three, and already knows 
English, French and Italian, one language for ea: 
year. 

D’Indy—First as a kettle drummer, then as a choru 
master, Vincent d’Indy, the celebrated French com- 
poser, who has come to America as “guest conductor’ 
of the New York Symphony and other orchestr: 
learned something of the life of the humbler musicia! 
before he took up composition. His family origina 
intended him for the law and was much disappointed 
when he chose to devote himself to music. Mr. d’Ind 
served as a volunteer in the Franco-Prussian war 
1870 and took part in the defense of Paris. 

Arden—An aria so old or at least so neglected th 
it sounded. as good as new was presented by Ce 
Arden, mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Co! 
pany, at a gala concert at the Pennsylvania Hotel f 
the Manufacturers’ Trust Company on Nov. 19. 1 
number is from Puccini’s early opera, 
has been orchestrated for concert use by A. Buz 
Peccia. The orchestra under Giuseppe Bambosch: 
aided in an impressive interpretation of this numb: 
and others given by Marie Sundelius, soprano; Rafa 
Diaz, tenor; Mario Laurenti, baritone, and Ellen D 
lossy, soprano, all of the Metropolitan. 

Strauss—While in Chicago, Richard Strauss, wh: 
“Salome” is soon to be revived by the Chicago Ope 
Association, found time to attend a rehearsal of 
opera. It was said that he marveled at the quality 
the Chicago orchestra and congratulated Conduct 
Polacco on the results he achieved. Finally, accordi 
to one version of what took place, Directrix Mary G 
den strode into the theater and greeted Strauss w'' 
the words, “Quel compositeur!” which is the Fret 
equivalent to “Some composer!” To which Dr. Stra 
responded with “Quelle directrice!” which by the sa 
method of free translation corresponds to ‘Some 
rectrix!” 

Gerhardt—An unusually large contingent of art 
has been noted in the audiences at Elena Gerhardt’s 
citals at Town Hall this season. Among those pres 
were Marcella Sembrich, Alma Gluck, Florence East: 
Francis Maclennan, George Hamlin, Frieda Hem} 
Sophie Braslau, Artur Bodanzky, Corinne Rider-Kels 
John Doane, Walter Golde, Vera Curtis, Elly N 
Emma Roberts, Nellie and Sara Kouns, Lee Pattis 
Yolanda Méré, Erwin Nyireghyhazi, Paul Longo 
Alice Moncrieff, Tessa Kosta, Juan Reyes, Helen J 
frey, Lenora Sparkes, Sergei Radamsky, Max and M 
garita Selinsky, Rubin Goldmark, Harold Millig 
Harold Berkley, Lillian Gustafson, Nina Tarasova, I 
Alder, Natja Niessen-Stone, Johannes Sembach, Po 
Frijsh, Elizabeth Lennox, Walter Henry Hall, Fr 
Bibb, Ethel Rust-Mellor, Percy Grainger, Mr. and M 
Yeatman Griffith, James Price, Kathleen Howard, M 
Josef Stransky, Ernestine Bernard, Mrs. Richard H: 
eran, Lyell Barber, Harriet McConnell, Willem Will: 
Paul Reimers, William Thorner, Dorothy Pilzer, Lest 
Donahue, May Fine, Lydia Lyndgren, Cecil Arden, Ma 
Winetzkaja and Rhéa Silberta. 
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The Conductor : 
RESTLESS individual who ob- 
fX structs a group of players or singers 


When he fails to 
called a non-con- 
join in the 


called a conductor. 

oduce thrills he is 
ductor. Being unable to 
music, he wields a totally noiseless in- 
trument known as a baton. This is 
waved futilely about in an effort to keep 
the mind of the audience off the music. 
The task seems to require little dexterity 
or sense of direction. 

Orchestra conductors are suspected of 
much hidden knowledge, like the medi- 
cine men of American Indian tribes. The 
made to twist and 
time with the 
spectacular 


vand or baton is 
more or less in 
music, each of the more 
movements apparently calling for 
alteration of effort by the players. 
of these seem to be able to get along 
independently. Now and then the con- 
ductor jocularly feigns to impale one or 
orchestra, where- 


gyrate 


some 
Few 


two members of the 
upon they good-naturedly bob and blow 
harder than the rest. Oftentimes the 
motions of the puny staff are so exceed- 
ingly droll that the great horn players 
laugh perceptibly into their instruments, 
while the flute and piccolo artists seem 
to wear a perceptible smile. 


ANY of the more scientific con- 
4 ductors employ a score showing the 
progress of the various instrumentalists, 
So adept are many of the former that 
by a casual survey of this score they 
can ascertain if a single player happens 
to be merely a few notes ahead of his 
fellows. When a conductor discovers 
this to be the case he makes an appro- 
priate gesture with his stick and the 
rest of the players catch up or fall back 
as desired. An off-side play is fre- 
quently penalized by an obligatory rest 
of eight or a dozen measures. 
The actual sound producers are ex- 


tremely sensitive as to their responsi- 
bility of uttering certain given notes 
synchronously, an operation now and 


then attended with extreme difficulty. 
When one section of the orchestra gets 
considerably in advance of the rest, or 
runs away with the music, as it were, in 
fugitive fashion, it is pronounced a 
fugue. It requires great exertion on the 
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part of the conductor to bring the play- 
They are 


ers peacefully together again. 
obliged to continue at work until such : 
convenient moment when all may 
their efforts at approximately the 
instant. 


checkmated in four 
privilege of going it alone. 
musicians have finished there 
no notes remaining on the 
score, 


moves or 


UCH 


ping place. Time after time the 


ently all are hotly engaged ina 


competition. 


bass parts could easily 
noticed, 

As: has been 
of the baton, or 
been erroneously 
precise meaning. Careful 
have been made at first class orchestra 
concerts recently and are herewith set 
forth. When the concerted sound moves 
more slowly, the conductor moves his 
baton as though stropping a_ razor. 
When it improves in speed an egg- 
beating gesture is_ observed. When 
greatly agitated a sort of bat-wing 
imitation is given with both arms, the 
head being brought violently into play. 
The more abandoned the players become 
the more extraordinary become the con- 
tortions of the conductor. 


intimated, each 


called, 


mentioned also the 

flag-waving gesture, signifying un- 
restraint; the horse-whipping motion, 
denoting mildness or gentleness; the 
paint-brush stroke, expressing faintness, 
and the billposter’s sweep, meaning 
finality and the completion of the score. 
Other favorite signs include the fencing 
thrust, the uppercut, the golf stroke and 
the cowboy yank. This species of wig 
wagging enables one to understand just 
what the orchestra is essaying without 
having to listen to the music. 

Some band conductors become exceed- 
ingly agile from the stimulating effects 
of music. At summer resorts have been 
seen certain long-haired specimens who 
could combine a chop-stroke, massé and 
follow-through in time with a _ thirty- 
second note without losing a shirt button. 
One of these experts at Brighton Beach 
is said to have formerly conducted from 
a trick bicycle and a tight-rope, jumping 
through hooples by way of divertisse- 
ment. Bs 
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TI N this department MUSICAL AMERICA 

will endeavor to answer queértés 
which are of general interest. Ob- 
viously, matters of individual concern 
such as problems in theory, or intimate 
questions concerning contemporary ar 
tists, cannot be considered Commu- 
nications should bear the name and 
address of the writer. Address Editor, 
The Question Boz. 


‘*Polichinelle’’ 


Question Box Editor: 


What is the “Polichinelle” of Rach- 
maninoff’s piano composition of that 
name? If a fairy, what are his char- 
icteristics and appearance? 

HAZEL J. LUDLOW. 

ee ira, N. Y., Nov. 27, 1921. 

olichinelle” is the French term for 


‘P Badin pope 0) clown in the ea rly cCir- 


- ; 
ts and dramatic entertainments of a 


huffo type. 


» 2d ») 


Archaic Instruments 


Question Box Editor: 


1. What is a “Crwth” and how is 


SORE 


———E — 


FS. ceapcmenamae —~ ae 
the name pronounced? 2. What are 
“neumes” and how _ pronounced? 3. 
Please describe the “archilute.” 
ANNA M. PARRY BUNDY. 

Topeka, Kan., Nov. 11, 1921. 

1. The “crwth,” pronounced 
is the oldest known stringed in:trument 
played with a bow. It probably origi- 
nated in India, but in Europe it was 
restricted to Britain and especially to 
Wales, hence the Welsh name. It was 
mentioned as early as 609 A.D., in a 
work of Venantius Fortunatus, Bishop 
of Poitiers. The instrument was like a 
Greek lyre with a square sound-box and 
had six strings, the 
side the finger-board. It wa: in use as 
late as the beginning of the last 


‘ , 
, crooth, 


lower two be ing out- 


century 


hat 18 NOW obsole te. Ne “umes, pro- 
” : 

VOUNCE d “newms were the early 1ore- 

runners of our notation, and came into 


use in the Ninth Century. The word is 


from the Greek ‘“neuma,’’ “a nod.” o. 
The archilute was a large lute about four 


or five feet in he ight having two sets 
oT strings on a double ne ck, seventeen 771 
all. The instrument was used for the 


hass in Corelli’s sonatas and Handel al oO 


cease 
same 
If the conductor fails to corral 
any of the stampeded pieces he can be 
has the 
When the 
must be 
conductor’s 


difference of opinion appears 
to exist concerning a suitable stop- 
out- 
bursts of the performers die away and, 
just as the listener gets his coat on, up 
start one or two players again and pres- 
new 
While the conductor is pre- 
occupied with his score several of the 
slip away un- 
thus offsetting much repetition. 
gesture 
counterpoint, as it has 
conveys its own 
deductions 
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pride 


instrument of 


excellence; the 
of the artist; 
the 
skilled and superior 
handicraft of gifted 


workmen 
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employed it in his “Giulio Cesare” in 
1723 

» 2) wd 

Varia 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Will you suggest some literature 
that would be helpful to a student going 
abroad to study, something to give an 
idea of expenditures connected with one 
livelihood while studying. 2. Do artists 
come under some agreement when they 
select a certain piano and are they com- 
pelled to use that piano and that only 
when on tour? CARL THORP, JR. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 17, 1921. 

Most literature of this kind, such 
as it is, was published before the war 
and would be utterly useless now. The 
Baedeker Guide Books trust- 
worthy as any in the matter of expenses. 
I should suggest getting your data from 
someone now studying in the city to 
which you propose to go. 2. Conditions 
vary in individual cases. As a rule the 
artist contracts to use the piano for all 
public appearances and this usually in- 
cludes its use for teaching as well. 


were as 


The Vocal Trill 


Question Box Editor: 

To settle a discussion, will you tell me 
whether a vocal trill should be executed 
on a whole tone interval or a half-tone? 

STUDENT. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 18, 1921. 

It should invariably be a whole tone, but 
these days, it seldom is.even a half- tone. 
Many of the most prominent opera sing- 
ers start with a whole which, as 
they increase the speed, drops to a semi- 
tone and usually end: as a reiterated 
single tone. A per feet trill has become 
almost an unknow m quantity. 


tone 


Art Song ond. Sacee Classic 


Question Bux Editor: 
Will you kindly explain the difference 


between a modern art song and song 
classic? EK. L. Drury. 
Miami, Fla., Nov. 15, 1921. 


If by a “sang classic” 
those of Schumann or 
meant, there 


such songs as 
Schubert are 
is no~particular difference. 











\(Ontemporar 


There is certainly none in the form. 
- a 
— om No. 196 
Samuel Lifschey 





[America an Miavicians 








lg LIFSCHEY, violinist, was 
born in New York, May 6, 1889. He 
was educated in New York and 
awarded a Cornel] Scholarship on grad- 
uation from Mor- 
ris High School. 
He studied engi- 
neering for some 
years’ intending 
to make it his 
profession, simul- 
taneously carry- 
ing on his musi- 
cal studies which 
he had begun at 
an early age. He 
was a pupil of 
Arnold Volpe in 
violin, of Rubin 
Goldmark in 
theory and of 
Casadesus in the 
viola. He aban- 
doned his engi 


was 


Samuel Lifschey 





gineering career for that of music at the 
advice of the late Rafael Joseffy, who had 
known his early work and heard him 
when he was a member of the Young 
Men’s Symphony. 

Mr. Lifschey became a member of the 


New York Symphony in 1915, and at- 
tained the post of first viola several 
years later. His first appearance with 


orchestra was in 1917, and he was the 
first to give a viola recital in New York. 
This was in Aeolian Hall in 1919. As 
a player of chamber music, Mr. Lifschey 
is well known, appearing in this capac- 
ity with the Society of Friends of Music 


in New York in 1915. The same year 
he joined the New York Chamber Music 
Society, remaining with that body until 
1920. 

During the war Mr. Lifschey enlisted 
as bandmaster. He was married in 1920 
and now resides in Cleveland where he 
is first viola of the Cleveland Symphony 
and is a member of the Cleveland Quar- 
tet. 
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TRIES PHILADELPHIA ON SONGS IN GERMAN 





Hulda Lashanska Waits for 
Dissenters to Retire— 
Other Events 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 26.—Mme. Hulda 
Lashanska took her fashionable audience 
by surprise at the Monday morning con- 
cert in the Bellevue-Stratford by clearly 
drawing the issue as to whether audi- 
ences want German songs or not. Be- 
fore entering on her German group she 
said: “Mrs. Yarnall tells me there are 
some persons present who do not care 
to hear German songs. I do not want to 
hurt the feelings of anyone. If any wish 
to withdraw I will wait for them to do 
so.” 

Nobody left the room. And then Mme, 
Lashanska sang with fine tone and feel- 
ing such “militaristic” works as Schu- 
bert’s “Du Bist die Ruh” and “Das 
Madchen’s Klage,”’ which she had to re- 
peat. In addition the soloist sang a 
varied array, including ‘Annie Laurie,” 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me,” Grieg’s “La Princesse,” Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Serenade” and numbers by Gluck 
and Handel. 

Germaine Schnitzer, who has not been 
heard in this city for years, made a 
favorable return, playing brilliantly a 
difficult program in the foyer of the 
Academy of Music. She gave, with rare 
grace and delicacy, some of the more 
brilliant of the Chopin Etudes, Schu- 
mann’s “Carneval” and numbers’ by 
Bach, Saint-Saéns and Schubert. 

Mischa Violin, the young violinist with 
the singularly appropriate name, made 
his Philadelphia début at a Witherspoon 


Hall concert. He presented a program 
which included all the standard require- 
ments of the modern violin virtuoso. In 
the B Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns he 
was particularly happy. 

An interesting feature of the week’s 
music was the avpearance of the Straw- 
bridge & Clothier chorus, Tuesday night, 
at the Stanley Theater, one of the first- 
class photoplay houses. The chorus sang 
out of compliment to Victor Herbert, 
who was filling the second week of his 


special engagement as a guest conductor 
at the house. Choruses from “Naughty 
Marietta” and “Eileen” were given in a 
way that won great applause from the 
big audience. Dr. Herbert Tily con- 
ducted. 

The first of the supplementary con- 
certs of the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
given on Monday night. The Academy 
of Music was crowded to hear the repeti- 
tion of the Wagner program given before 
other big houses the preceding Satur- 
day night and Friday afternoon. 

W. R. Mz 





VECSEY LAUDED IN 


Symphony Attracts Capacity 
Audience—Gadski Soloist 
in Choral Concert 
ST. Louis, Nov. 26.—Ferenc Vecsey, 
violinist, charmed a big audience at his 
recital on Nov. 19, not only by excel- 


lent technique, but by the enormous tone 
of his Stradivarius. He opened the pro- 
gram with a César Franck Sonata, bril- 
liantly played. Then followed _ three 
groups, one of these comprising three 
of his own compositions. These were 
elegantly performed, and his own music 
showed considerable talent in composi- 
tion. Walter Meyer-Radon was an able 
accompanist. This was the second con- 
cert of the series managed by Elizabeth 
Cueny. 

The third “popular concert” by the 
St. Louis Symphony on Nov. 20 at- 
tracted another capacity audience, many 
being turned away. The orchestral num- 
bers conducted by Rudolph Ganz were 
the Overture to Mendelssohn’s “Ruy 
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The Sensation of a Decade 


JOSEF LHEVINNE 


PIANIST 








ST. LOUIS PROGRAM 


Blas,” air from the Suite in G major, 
Bach; Boccherini’s “Minuet” in A; the 
“Valse” movement from Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony; the “Peer Gynt Suite” 
of Grieg, and the Prelude to ‘“Meister- 
singer.” To these were added several 
extras. The soloist was H. Max Stein- 
del, first ’cellist of the orchestra, whose 
playing was of fine quality. He gave an 
Allegro Appassionata by Saint-Saéns, 
Hadley’s “Elegie,” Popper’s “Elfentanz,” 
and Kramer’s “Eklog,” the last as an 
extra. 

The St. Louis Mannerchor, a massed 
chorus of 1000 mixed voices from over 40 
different singing societies, gave a con- 
cert in the Coliseum for charitable pur- 
poses, on Nov. 16, with an orchestra of 
fifty players, and with Johanna Gadski 
as soloist. As a result over $6,000 was 
made on the affair. This chorus, con- 
ducted by Hugo Anschuetz, sang with 
telling spirit. Mme. Gadski, who was in 
very fine voice, chose as her first number 
the Slumber Aria from “Der Freischutz.” 
The “Liebestod,’ from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” was given in the same convinc- 
ing manner as of old, and the “Cry of 








CLASS OF SERVICE DESIRED 





Telegram 





Day Letter 
Night Message 


Night Letter 


Patrons should mark an X oppo- 
site the class of service desired; 
OTHERWISE THE MESSAGE 
WILL BE TRANSMITTED ASA 
FULL-RATE TELEGRAM 
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LOUDON CHARLTON 


RECEIVED AT 990 SIXTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 


EVANSTON ILL NOV 13 1921 


CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK N Y 
LHEVINNE SCORED SENSATIONAL SUCCESS BEFORE A SOLD OUT 
HOUSE LAST NIGHT AS SOLOIST WITH CHICAGO SYMPHONY PLAYING 
RUBINSTEIN CONCERTO WITH NEW ORCHESTRATION BY STOCK WHO 
GAVE INSPIRING ACCOMPANIMENT IT WAS NECESSARY FOR LHEVINNE 
TO BREAK THE NO ENCORE RULE AND GIVE THREE EXTRA NUMBERS 
THE AUDIENCE MANIFESTING AN ALMOST FRENZIED ENTHUSIASM 
RECALLING HIM UNTIL THE LIGHTS WERE EXTINGUISHED 
MARY MARSHALL 


NOV 14 1921 
9A 








For terms and dates address 


LOUDON CHARLTON 


NEW YORK 


CARNEGIE HALL 


STEINWAY PIANO 








the Valkyrie” was again followed 
storm of applause. She also sang 
from the unfinished opera “Lorel 
Mendelssohn. Frank Gecks con 
the orchestra through the “‘Oberon”’ 
ture. 

The Associated Musicians of St. 
held a reception and business meet 
the Artists’ Guild last Sunday e\ 
when a light musical program was 

H. W 





Students Welcome the Zoellners i 
lumbus, Miss. 

CoLuMBus, MIss., Nov. 26.—An 
ence of more than 1000 heard the 
ner Quartet’s concert at the Cha) 
the Mississippi State College for W 
Quartets by Grieg, Ravel and | 
made up the program. The a 
playing roused so much enthusiasn 
seven extras had to be given an 
students escorted them to their hote! 
songs and cheers. 





Zanelli, Grace Wagner and La Fory. jy 
Oklahoma City Recital 


OKLAHOMA CiITy, OKLA., Nov. 
Renato Zanelli, baritone, assiste 


Grace Wagner, soprano, and Fran 
Forge, pianist, made an appearan 
the High School auditorium on the «\ 
ning of Nov. 19. The program inc! 
several of Mr. La Forge’s composit 
The artists were cordially received 
large audience. C. M. 





Ruffo, Nyiregyhazi and Fitziu in Jub 
Concert in Waterbury 
WATERBURY, CONN., Nov. 28.—A 
golden jubilee concert, the fiftieth gi 
here under his management, Paul P 
zel presented Titta Ruffo, baritone; | 
win Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and Anna |'i: 
ziu, soprano, in a concert on Nov 
This was the first of the Prentzel 
certs this season, and brought a lar: 
audience which showered its applause vs 
pecially on Nyiregyhazi, who made on 
of the biggest sensations here in s 
time. Prominent Italians of this 


gave a banquet in honor of Titta Rutf 
O. W. N 





Shattuck to Remain Abroad 
- Until May 

Arthur Shattuck, pianist, will not 
turn to America to play this season, 
will remain abroad until May. He 
concertize in America next season, u! 
the management of Margaret Rice, \ 
has represented him in the past. 


Arthur 





CHICAGO, Nov. 26.—Bola Oumi: 
head of the vocal master class of B 
Conservatory, will give a song reci! 
in Kimball Hall on Dee. 11, 
by Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist. 


assist 








NEW YORK 


Philharmonic 
CONCERTS | 


1921 Founded 1842 1922 

In its Eightieth Season the Philharmor 
Society announces. sixty-eight concerts 
Greater New York: fifty at Carnegie Ha 
twelve at the Metropolitan Opera House a 
six at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 





JOSEF STRANSKY 
Conductor 


| HENRY HADLEY 


Associate 





Conductor 


WILLEM MENGELBERG 


Guest Conductor 


ARTUR BODANZKY 


Guest Conductor i 





‘The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
is the history of music in America.’ 
—Jumes Gibbons Huneker. 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


The Steinway is the official piano of the 
Philharmonic Societys 
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3 THE 
CLEVELAND 
ORCHESTRA 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor 


(Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 21, 1921) 


Following a superb performance 
of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony by 
the Cleveland Orchestra in Masonic 
Hall last night, Newton D. Baker, 
in the course of some remarks that 
were both pertinent and eloquent 
said that the occasion was a sig- 
nificant one in the musical life of 
a great city. Further, Mr. Baker 
averred that we have a great or- 
chestra; and he paid tribute to the 
genius of the conductor and the 
fine musicianship of the men. And 
there were none to dissent. 

It was the opening concert of the 
symphony series, and it was indeed 
an event of the first magnitude to 
music lovers, whether of long or 
recent experience. 

Now, everybody, or nearly every- 
body, is quick to declare himself, 
or herself, a great lover of music, 
which is doubtless quite true. But 
to be a lover of great music may be 
quite a different matter. It may 
well be admitted that the latter 
class is not as numerous as could 
be wished. 

Last night’s concert was of high 
importance, from more than one 
viewpoint. The hall was _ practi- 
‘ally filled. It was heartening to 
note the absence of gaping rows of 
empty seats. 

That was one viewpoint, and a 
vital one. It was, we believe, the 
largest audience, by a considerable 
margin, that had ever assembled at 
any of the Cleveland orchestra con- 
certs, save some of the popular 
Sunday matinees. 

We surmise that a good many 
people heard the orchestra for the 
first time. They will come again, 
never fear. For enthusiasm is in- 
fectious; and last night the air was 
charged with an enthusiasm that 
swept from audience to orchestra, 
and from orchestra to audience, 
with Conductor Nikolai Sokoloff’s 
impelling baton dominating the sit- 
uation, leading the way to stupen- 
dous climaxes, winning from the 
players manifold subtleties of 
grace and charm. 

It might be reasonably supposed 
that after a vacation of five months 
some little time would be required 
to re-establish the balance and en- 
semble gained in a whole season’s 
practice and public performance. 





Precisely the contrary proved to be 
the case. We can offer no explana- 
tion of this; but the fact remains 
that the orchestra was never be- 
fore so pliant, so responsive to the 
conductor’s -bidding, so swift to 
seize every passing mood and fancy 
that he sought to portray. Mr. 
Sokoloff surpassed all former 
achievements in securing perfec- 
tion of detail. 

The symphony, as already noted, 
Beethoven’s Fifth, is always and 
ever a glorious piece of music, 
more familiar though it be than 
twice told tales. We have heard it 
played many times, but memory re- 
calls no performance of the an- 
dante as beautiful as the one set 
forth last night. The strings were 
exquisite, and the wood-winds be- 
yond reproach. As much may be 
said of the scherzo, wherein were 
artfully wrought shadings and pi- 
anissimos delicate almost to the 
vanishing point. 

But then, the whole symphony 
was magnificently played. After 
Beethoven came the purple har- 
monies, the deep sonorities, the bit- 
ing syncopations, the surging melo- 
dies of Tschaikowsky’s ‘Romeo 
and Juliet” fantasy. 

Then, sharply contrasting, De- 
bussy’s nocturnes, “Clouds” and 
“Festivals.” True tone pictures, 
these, or, rather, tapestries of tone, 
with shifting, subdued colors in 
“Clouds,” with swift flashes of 
light, and the tang of stinging 
rhythm in “Festivals.” And these 
striking effects are produced with 
an astonishing economy of means. 

These outstanding examples of 
the Russian and French schools 
were accorded brilliant exposition 
under Mr. Sokoloff’s inspiring guid- 
ance; and’ the concert closed with 
Richard Strauss’ great tone poem, 
“Death and Transfiguration.” 

The evening brought well earned 
ovations to the orchestra, while Mr. 
Sokoloff won a distinct personal 
triumph. 

The season is thus begun under 
the happiest auspices. 

That it will be brilliantly suc- 
cessful admits of small doubt. 

—James H. Rogers. 


EASTERN TOUR 


January 23—February 4 


Including Pittsburgh, New York, Boston, Buffalo 
Two Dates Available in First Week 


Carnegie Hall, Tuesday, January 24, 8.15 p. m. 


SPRING TOUR 
Beginning April 24 
Including Middle West, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Canada 


For dates, terms and all information apply to 


ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES 


General Manager 


LINCOLN G. DICKEY 


Business Manager 


313 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


POVLA FRIJSH SINGS WITH RARE CHARM 


Song recital, Povla Frijsh, soprano, 
Frank Bibb at the piano, Town Hall, 
Nov. 22, evening. The program: “Di 
@uesta Cetra in Seno,’ Gluck; “Gloire 
a la Nature,’ Earl Philip Emmanuel 
Bach; Air of “Agrippina,” Handel; “La 
Procession,” César Franck; “Les Ci- 
gales,’ Chabrier; “Priére quun Enfant 
ne Meure pas”; “Chevauzr de Bois,” “Le 
Balcon,” Debussy; Habarnera, Grovlez; 
“L’ Albatross,’ Kricka; “The Odalisque,” 
Carpenter; Serenade, Scott; ‘“Cargoes,”’ 


Dobson; ‘“‘Det Gdller,”’ Hainnikainen; 
“En Jente Jeg Saa,” Grieg; “Jungfrun,” 
Peterson-Berger; ‘“‘Myggedans,’ Enna: 


“Alle Klokker Ringe Fjoernt,’ Kjoerulf. 


Mme. Frijsch’s art is unique, her voice 
unusual] and her personality one of buoy- 
ancy and charm. With these three 
qualifications, besides obvious musician- 
ship and great intelligence, anything she 
chooses to sing may be calculated to 
prove interesting. The Gluck aria was 
particularly so, in the first group, and 
the singer did not seem to mind the many 


phrases that soared above the staff. The 
best work of the program, however, was 
in the second group, Franck’s “La Pro- 
cession” being sung with a religious fer- 
vor that would have made the heart of 
the composer glad as it did that of the 
audience at this concert. One seldom 
hears a singer get out of a song all that 
there is in it. Mme. Frijsh did. In con- 
trast, Chabrier’s merry “Les Cigales”’ 
was an ear-tickling bit of jollity, fol- 
lowed by a piece of devotional singing 
in Fevrier’s “Priére,” that could scarcely 
have been equaled. The Debussy num- 
bers were not of particular interest de- 
spite Mme. Frijsh’s fine work. In the 
English group, the Carpenter song and 
Dobson’s “Cargoes” both had to be re- 
peated, a tribute to the singer rather 
than the songs. The final group of 
Seandinavian songs was also of high 
interest and was much applauded. 
J. A. H. 





NEGRO HISTORY PORTRAYED 
IN “OPEN DOOR” PAGEANT 


Racial Struggles Illustrated in Music in 
Program Organized for Atlanta 
University 

The tragedy and romance of the rise 
of the Negro were portrayed in a musical 
pageant entitled ‘“‘The Open Door,” pro- 
duced at Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 22. The pageant 
was organized for the benefit of Atlanta 
University in commemoration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of that school, and 
was received with marked favor by a 
large audience. 

“The Open Door,” which aims to de- 
pict the struggles of the Negro, portrays 
how music has influenced the life of the 
Negro through various periods of his 
life. It opens with a scene in Africa 
showing the tribal dances of the natives, 
as expressed in African music built on 
the themes of the late S. Coleridge-Tay- 
lor. This music was played by a Negro 
orchestra conducted by Clarence Came- 
ron White, assisted by William H. Tyers. 

The progress of the Negro’s struggles 
in America was expressed in the Negro 
spirituals, sung by a chorus of 100 voices, 


under the direction of Mrs. Daisy Tapley, 
assisted by Minnie Brown as soloist. 

A touching incident was a slave scene 
in which the spiritual, “Couldn’t hear 
Nobody Pray,” was sung with great 
effect. Some of the other spirituals sung 
by the chorus illustrative of the Negro’s 
struggles were: “Ain’t that Good 
News,” “Going to Shout All Over God’s 
Heaven,” “Oh, Freedom,” and “Listen 
to the Lambs,” an arrangement by 
Nathaniel Dett. The pageant closes with 
a triumphant march through “The Door 
of Hope,” with the chorus singing “Lift 
Every Voice and Sing,” written by 
James Weldon Johnson and J. Rosa- 
mond Johnson, Negro composers. 

The pageant was written by Alice 
Holdship Ware, of Atlanta University, 
and directed by Gertrude Ware Bunce. 
The patrons were: Robert S. Brewster, 
Dr. Felix Adler, Mrs. Victor Brenner, 
Mrs. Robert Brewster, Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, Dr. and Mrs. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Cleveland H. Dodge, Mrs. Robert A. 
Franke, Sumner Gerard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Harkness, Mrs. Edward Horne, 
James Weldon Johnson, Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, Mr. and Mrs. Everitt Macy, David 
Mannes, George Foster Peabody, Mrs. 
Henry Phipps, Mr. and Mrs. William J. 
Scheifferlin, Mr. and Mrs. Willis Wood. 

CLEVELAND G. ALLEN. 
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Ferenc Vecsey has created a furore as a star of first 
magnitude wherever he has appeared. 
based upon such a true conception of beauty as to be abso- 
[t will be a rare treat to listen to him. 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
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Hungary’s Famous 
Violinist 


is now on a concert tour in 
the United = States. The 


great artist has selected 
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Latin in psychology. His voice, diction and easy Fn ay gy 
presence contributed everything that made for the : ; 


success of the part.’’ 
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INDIANAPOLIS STAR. 
The soloist for the occasion was Louis Kreidler, baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, a 
distinguished artist, who delighted the most critical members of the audience with a voice of 
rare charm and power. Baritone though he is, a tenor might well envy Mr. Kreidler his 
clear, beautiful head tones. His range is as unvarying in quality as it is wide, a smooth, round, 
easily produced tone for every section of his register. His breath control is beyond criticism. 
Like all the fundamental things, it is not noticed except for the fact that such true, strong, 
easy tones cannot be produced except they be supported by reserve of breath. Thus, Mr. 
Kreidler’s art is of the kind that conceals itself behind what seems just natural vocal perfection. 


A naturally opulent, fluent voice it must be, but, more than that, Mr. Kreidler has a com- 
mand of it that insures success in more than one kind of singing. — 
COUNT 
MADONNA” : 
COUNT GIL “SECRET OF SUZANNE” conte 


























‘In Kreidler’s impersonation of the part 
singing of a magnificent kind, there was « 
was domination of the stage whenever h 
His conception of the part was extremel 
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Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


“The Count di 


there was a F ee ay ne P Pe ea the front rank of baritones that have been heard here 
nergy, there eee pomper "3. Jee aaaeaie Gees tal eee Besides the magnificence of its power and the range 
e appeared. efficient.” ; =? neve j _ of his voice, he is gifted with a most felicitous articu- 
y good.” — lation and enunciation. His work at all times bore 
; NEW YORK EVENING MAIL the impress of the artist.’’ 
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First Time Novelties Played by Stransky and Damrosch 
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Indian Themes Exploited 


‘oncert, Philharmonic Society, Josef 


ansky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
afternoon. The program: Symphony 
1, in C Minor, Op. 68, Brahms; Ea- 
pts from “Suite Primeval.” on Tribal 
an Melodies, Skilton; “The Swan of 
nela,’” Sibelius; Italian Caprice, 
tikovsky. 


fhe Brahms Symphony, that blazing 
light of absolute music, was exceedingly 
well played and showed to advantage the 
superb tone of the orchestra, especially 
the string choir. It was an even per- 
formance throughout. Sibelius’ “The 
Swan of Tuonela” was also very well 
given and its eerie atmosphere was con- 

vincingly established. The Tchaikovsky 
Cap rice Was as always. 

The chief interest of the program, 
however, centered in Mr. Skilton’s “Suite 
Primeval,” having its first hearing in this 
city. Composers who score primitive 


themselves from the start. Mr. Skilton, 
who is professor of organ, theory and 
history of music at the University of 
Kansas, besides dean of the School of 
Fine Arts, has done his work well and 
fashioned three pieces of considerable 
interest, of which the second was the 
best. The Indian themes, which Mr. 
Skilton obtained from aborigines at the 


Haskell Government School, near his 
headquarters, are characteristic of the 
Oregon, Sioux and Winneabog tribes. 


The first piece is suggestive of a gam- 
bling game, the second is a flute sere- 
nade and the third a moccasin game. 
Without the program notes, the first, 
with the violins playing sul ponticello, 
and a policeman’s rattle, might have been 
supposed to be a symphonic representa- 
tion of a thunderstorm, but delineated, 
in reality, the excitement of the tribe 
over the contest. The languorous flute 


quite a charming bit, and the third was 
a whirl of tam-tam, sleigh bells and other 
unusual orchestral accessories. The work 
has an anthropological interest, but it is 
doubtful if it will win a lasting place in 
orchestral literature. The composer, 
who was present, was led out by Mr. 
Stransky to acknowledge the insistent 
applause of the large audience. 
o. & HB. 


Kochanski with Damrosch Forces 


Concert, Symphony Society of New 
York, Walter  Damr osch, conductor. 
Aeolian Hall, Nov. 27, afternoon. Solo- 
ist, Paul Kochanski, violinist. The pro- 
gram: Symphony -No. 1 in G@ Minor, 
Kalinnikoff; Fantaisie Espagnole (new, 
first time), Lord Berners; Concerto in A, 
Miecyslaw Karlowice (first performance 
in America), Mr. Kochanski. 


How little music—that is, real music— 






































music for the intricate and powerful or- melody of the lover outside the tepee of 4 Symphonic program, can contain, was 
chestra of the present time handicap his beloved dominated the second number, well illustrated to the audience that 
eg ge NEW YORK SUCCESSFUL DEBUT “a tae 
OF THE BRILLIANT ITALIAN HARPIST 

: AT CARNEGIE HALL, OCTOBER 24— so ov 

N. ¥. TRIBUNE, Oct. 25, 1921. THE MUSICAL COURIER 
A feeb fomilier type of BEFORE A LARGE AUDIENCE. :: i: Anna Pinto playing the 
program was presented at harp with quite unbelievable 
Carnegie Hall where Anna technique, held her large aud- 
ience enthralled during the 


Pinto gave a harp recital to 
g good sized audience. 
Signorina Pinto’s perform- 
ance was. skiliful and ex- 
pressive, disclosing the capa- 
bilities of her instrument and 
was rewarded with copious 
applause. 

N. ¥. SUN, Oct. 25, 1921 
The harp as a golden musi- 
cal means in all combina- 
tions and predicaments was 
proved worthy and not want- 
ing by Anna Pinto, a young 


r-2ZZy> 


in y y ’ e 
Stueck,” { 
dante in F by acher 
who bears the same ame, 
a Spanish dance (Holy), a 
meditation (Verdalle) and a 
Scherzo (Sodero)—all these 
brought her resonant = ap- 
plause and three recalls. 
Other pieces by modern harp 
composers—Salvi, Loukine, 
Schuetze. Hasselmans—a 11 
; y full of bravour 


performance of q dozen pieces 
at Carnegie Hall October 24 
Her big tone and technique 
were displayed at the outset 
Von Wilm’s “Concert 

a prelude and an- 

her teache 

name 


Italian Harpist in Carnegie 
Hall last night. 

Harp solo’s by Europe’s these were 
accredited harpist made up and refined expression. Five 
ps of wed vie ba Por ensemble works in which 
othe oO yhere y . . ‘ > wi . “ 
ensembles were she played| AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF PROGRAMME, not of the mere stringing to-| harp. violin, flute, cello’ and 
from Mozart, Debussy and gether of a number of pieces chosen by weight of composer's name, | forward some little a 
pe et ae but a remarkable programme of proper admixture of “contrast’’ | works. 
seeme ae ngered, e ’ e . ‘ ” 
capable of plucking’ an_ ex- “variety,” “unity” and “novelty. MUSICAL AMERICA 
quisite atinosphere | from | TWENTY-TWO NUMBERS for harp solo and various ensemble instru-| Anna Pinto, the youthful 


strings, and of sending it 
out in brilliant waves. 


ments, successfully performed in less than two hours at Carnegie 


Italian exponent of the harp, 
played in Carnegie Hall on 


N. Y¥. MAIL, Oct. 25, 1921 Hall, New York. Oct. 24. In a long and varied 
She is a pleasing artist} A SELECTION OF DISTINGUISHED WORKS by English, French, Ger- program Mise Pinto exhib- 
ed much skill. 


choosing some seldom heard 
compositions for her none 
to versatile instrument. 


N. Y¥. WORLD, Oct. 25, 1921 

A harpist from sunny Italy, 
Anna Pinto with assisting 
artists gave a lengthy pro- 
gramme in Carnegie Hall to 
a large audience. 

The harp is a 


man, 


lovely in- 


Austrian, 
composers for the harp. 
A RECORD PROGRAMME that demonstrated the Possibilities and 
Limitation of the Harp. 


John Finnegan, 


Lucille Collette, (Violinist) Sarah Possell, 


Russian, 


ASSISTED BY DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 


Italian and Italian-American eminent “ 


(Tenor) Doro Bellini, (Soprano) Daisy Jean, (Celloist) 
(Flutist) Martha A. Mahlen- 


addition to solos there 
was a group of ensemble 
numbers for instruments. 
Most notable were Debussy’'s 
“Danse Profane’ for harp 
and piano, and one move- 
ment from Goossens’ Suit, Op. 


6, the Allegro Giocoso, in 
which the flute piped bril- 
liant, strange intervals with 











strument; we envy anybod ‘- 
who can play it............ ; Brock, (Pianist) and Robert Gayler, (Organist. $3] Carnival emect, against amas- 
As well an Miss Pinto dees | — S. the harp 
an eating rhythm on the 
how 
° violin, 
NE S 
: OCT. 25, 192 I. HARP SOLO—CONCERTSTUCK. . Wilm; MUSICAL OBSERVER 
She gave evidence of skill (a) Allegro Maestoso Signorina Anna Pinto gave 
and talent in her manipula- (b) Andante her premiere recital in this 
tion of the classic instrument. (c) Allegro country at Carnegi Hall on 
BROOKLYN CITIZEN, II. SOPRANO SOLO the evening of October 24, and 
Oct. 25, 1921 Ill. HARP SOLO — Pinto | W248 enthusiastically received. 
Last evening at Carnegie (a) Prelude oe8 nme ° ° . ‘ ° ’ ; She displayed a command 
Hall Signorina Anna Pinto (from + 0. 4) Holy | Over her chosen instrument 
was heard in a recital, play- (b) Spanischer Sol ., 2 ‘ ‘ ° . ° * verdalle | Which was a delight and ad- 
ing the “CONCERSTUCK” (c) Meditation—“Vision ; ° ° ‘ : “Cella | Miration of those present. 
groups of harp solos apd in (d) Danza Fantastica . : : : , ? : ; 4 
the pulunce of the program (e) Preludes intimes ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° Salzedo MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 
four ensemble numbers. 4 Serenade . , : : : : : ; ——— Miss Pinto’s fine technique 
onal recital was most en- h) “Scherzo Brillante” . ° ‘ . . . Domenico | on was brilliantly displayed in 
joyable. a program of the utmost dif- 
‘ . 2 IV. TENOR SOLO ficulty, consisting of pieces of 
IL neat HARP SOL _ ata Maa Pinto | the modern harp composers— 
te Sinekeln Anas Weed (a) e Lake Scer wetches” Salvi, Laukine, Pinto, So- 
ln aon dol 24 Oct > ~, e a (from the Adirondacks’ “Sketches ) Salvi | deros, Holy, Cella, Tournier 
a sera del 2 ctobre, nel suo b “Scherzo” . 30 abet Mouton falc. 
concerto arpistico, al Car- ”) Mazurka de Concerto ; ° * Carlo Sodero nt reggie = ne: ts — 
~ fe BPA A) Fer a ‘atace tein Site Opn” °C |  omustcal, ERADEE” 
0 2, ye eseg a minor rom u e “MUSICAL LE ” 
splendido repertorio. Fu una a hought” ° ° ° Schuetze “3 " _— oe 
era nec tm ultra serata > oe + eee ” Schuecker Signorina Anna Pinto, the 
ana sy ‘wiatteitlie tute ant (f) Impromptu. ° . , : ~ Renier| Italian Harpist, made her 
1e ando in visibillio tutti gli (g) Piece Symphonique ; enler successful New York debut 
spettatori presenti. a (First time publicly performed) Hasselman | at Carnegie Hall, Oct. 24. 
om i Reptonentntines (hb) Valse de Concert” ANO ’ Two groups of her pro- 
of the N. Y. Times, Herald, a) HARP, FLUTE AND PIAN zram were harp solos b 
Post, Globe and Telegram, (2) Andantino from “Concerto” Mozart Smastesn and otonein hase 
reviewed the recital of Ed- (b) HARP AND PIANO _.. | ists. 
mund Clemtent, the distin- “Danse Profane’”’ ° . . . Debussy The third group was com- 
guished French Tenor who, (c) HARP, ORGAN AND PIANO Zabel | Posed of five numbers for 
appeared for the first time Andante from ‘Concerto” ° . : . abe'l harp and ensemble instru- 
in eight years at Aeolian (d) HARP, VIOLIN a CELLO hiir| ments by classic and ultra- 
Hall, New York, held under Scherzo from Trio N Oberthiir modern composers, Debussy, 
+ a the French (e) HARP, FLUTE AND. VIOLIN G@esdeene Goosens, Zabel, Oberthur, and 
Ministry of Fine Arts. Suite Op. 6 ens | Mozart. ; . 
“THE CRITIC” (Premiere Perfermance in America) . The chamber music num- 
Music Magazine VIII. SOPRANO SOLO AND ENSEMBLE INSTRUMENTS bers demonstrated the possi- 
“Miss Pinto played with (Harp, Violin, Cello, Flute and Organ) bilities and limitation of the 
‘onsummate ease, and brought AVE MARIA ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ° , ° Gounod harp in ensemble—harp and 
from her instrument a rich, piano; harp, violin and cello; 
mellow tone, almost mascu- harp, flute and piano: organ, 
line in quality, penetrating violin, cello and harp. 
the £ > § -aches 4 
1€ farthe rmost reac he S ot MUSICAL FIELD 


the vast auditorium. 

This was particularly evi- 
denced in the “Concert- 
Stueck’’ by Von Wilm; a 
“Prelude” and “Andante” in 
G—by Pinto; Holy'’s ‘“Span- 
ish Dance,” and a “Scherzo’’ 
by Sodero 

Two numbers by Hassel- 
mans and Salvi displayed 
remarkable rapidity of exe- 
cution and the same lovely 





tone.” 

“The young harpist seemed 
unconscious of her super- 
talents.” 


ENGAGEMENTS NOW BOOKING 
for HARP SOLO or 
JOINT RECITALS with VOICE or 
ENSEMBLE INSTRUMENTS 


G. R. MACFARLANE 


(Personal Representative) 
Room 49, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Broadway, New York 











Good performers on _ the 
harp are rare, but this rar- 
ity we met on Monday even- 
ing, October .24, at Carnegie 
Hall in the person of Anna 
Pinto. She accomplished a 
program that would ‘have 
done ample justice in point 
of execution and endurance 
to many an artist of more 
mature years and greater ex- 
perience. Miss Pinto has at 
her command an accurately 
fine technique and her play- 
ing is marked by assurance. 





was gathered in the rain of.last Sunday 
afternoon. Lord Berners’ “Fantaisie 
Espagnole,” looked forward to as at 


least an exciting, if not important, item, 
proved to be nothing more than a rather 
commonplace piece, orchestrated in the 
manner of the day, but scarcely with the 
skill that the ultra gentlemen usually ex- 
hibit. The former Gerald Tyrrwhitt, 
who came into his title in 1918, is known 
to us as a musical humorist in his 
“Three Little Funeral Marches,” his 
“Valses Bourgeoises” and his ‘“Chinoi- 
serie,’ “Valse Sentimentale” and ‘Ko- 
satchok” for the piano. His “Fantaisie 
Espagnole” sounded like a piano piece 
that had been orchestrated. But as one 
auditor observed, it sounded in spots, at - 
any rate, “unorchestrated.” Beside other 
fantasies of the Iberian variety, this one 
is insignificant. 

Mr. Kochanski gave a fine exposition 
of the Karlowicz concerto, a pale conven- 


tional piece written fifteen years ago, 
and sounding 115 years old. The com- 
poser, who died at the age of thirty- 
three, was a Lithuanian. He was prob- 


ably also a violinist, as the cadenza in 
the first movement, according to a pro- 
gram note, was his own, and none but a 
violinist could have devised it. What he 
probably was not—if this concerto be a 
sample of his creativity—was a com- 
poser. The audience apvlauded Mr. Ko- 
chanski for his earnestness in making 
the concerto sound interesting, in the 
doing of which he set himself a real 
task. The last movement, the weakest, 
as in all concertos, began with a theme 
that wavered in contour between the 
Rondino of Vieuxtemps and the “Zephyr” 
by Jené Hubay. 

Before these works Mr. Damrosch led 
his men in the G Minor Kalinikoff sym- 
phony, and gave it a rather noisy per- 
formance. Why this unimportant piece 
has been played so much these last few 
years (Mr. Stransky and Mr. Stokowski 
have both given it) remains a mystery. 
Far better to do a fanciful Russian 
piece like Liadoff’s exquisite “The En- 
chanted Lake,” which deserves perform- 
ances from time to time; or, if a lesser 
Russian symphony must be played, why 
not revive Tschaikovsky’s first and sec- 
ond symphonies? They are not impor- 
tant, but they can co far better than 
Kalinikoff can walk! A. W. K. 


Ney with Philharmonic 


In describing Elly Ney it is difficult to 
avoid such Hunekerisms as “lioness of 
the piano,” “field marshal of the key- 
board,” ad infin., for such phrases rather 
adequately sketch the sweeping personal- 
ity and art of this French newcomer. 


Mlle. Ney was resplendent in the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto. Force, vigor, masculine 
strength, and delicacy went into the con- 
ception. Mr. Stransky’s forces were at 
moments either ahead or a beat behind 
the stalwart interpreter at the piano, but 
at the end of each movement the pianist 
wrung the conductor’s hand fervently, so 
it must be taken for granted that the 
tempi were mutually satisfactory. The 

Saturday night throng applauded Mlle. 
Ney without stint and made it clear that 
the Philharmonic audience recognizes ex- 
ceptional piano-playing. The orchestral 
program consisted of all Tchaikovsky, the 
Fourth Symphony and of course the 
Marche Slav. 


Concert for Children 


At the second of Walter Damrosch’s 
concerts for the children, the New York 
Symphony illustrated the uses of the 
brass wind instruments. Weber’s “Frey- 
schiitz”” Overture, the Pilgrim’s Chorus 
from Wagner’s “Tannhauser,” excerpts 
Beethoven’s “Leonore” Overture, 
No. 3, Delibes’ “Sylvia,” the “Evening 
Star” Ode from “Tannhiuser,” and the 
March from Verdi’s “Aida” were played 
to show how the French horn, trumpet 
and bass tuba have been employed in 
standard works. A large audience that 
included many children listened atten- 
tively. 


from 





Zoellners Fill Postponed Date at Mo- 
bile, Ala. 


MosBILE, ALA., Nov. 26.—Under the 
auspices of the Junior Music Lovers, the 
Zoellner Quartet reappeared in concert 
here after an absence of two years. The 
players repeated the of their 
earlier appearance in quartets by Ravel, 
Grieg and Haydn. The Zoellners were 
to appear under these auspices last year, 
but the serious illness of Mrs. Joseph 
Zoellner, Sr., caused a postponement un- 
til this season. 


success 
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In (hicago Studios 


Chicago, Nov. 28. 








pianist, a student of 
Heniot Levy of the American Conserva- 
tory, displayed fine attainments in a 
recital at Kimball Hall on Nov. 12. He 
gave a spirited interpretation to the Liszt 
A Minor Concerto. George H. Smith, 
baritone, sang a group of songs; Nesta 
Smith, violinist, played the Concerto 
“Russe” by Lalo, and Emily Smith, or- 
ganist, was heard in the Pastorale by 
César Franck. Heniot Levy played the 
orchestral portions of the works. 
* * * 


Pupils of the Western Conservatory 
appeared recently in a song recital in 
the school auditorium. Those taking 
part were Anna Wagner, Mrs. A. A. Wit- 
zig, Marguerite Gish, Mrs. Edith H. 
Kluth, Mrs. Arella Easton, Dorris Norris, 
Emily Camonisck, Agnes Klein, Elsie 
Moore, Mae Betts, Nan Warford, Mar- 
jorie Taylor, Emma Schmidt, Eugenie 
Sokoloski, Savina B. Abbe, Carlynn B. 
Norman and A. Nicolette. 

* a” * 

Advanced piano and voice students of 
the Western Conservatory were heard 
in recital on Nov. 9, those participating 
being Edith Carbonnier, Marie Hazard, 
Blanche Susanka, Nettie and Anna Cap- 
lovitz, Eleanor Phillips, Blanche Novak, 
Marie Fickenworth, Margaret Walsdorf 
and Arthur Kirkham, pianists, and Irene 
Casler, Besie Rocklin and Mildred Ho- 
fert, vocalists. 


Richard Hire, 


* ok * 

Pupils of Bush Conservatory appeared 
in recital on Nov. 19. Florence Ruden, 
soprano, displayed excellent gifts in a 
coloratura number, and Helen McCaffry 
sang Tchaikovsky’s “Farewell, Ye Hills” 
with feeling. Caroline Gardella did well 
with “The Violet” by Mozart. Buryl 
Retting, violinist, played the adagio from 
Ries’ Suite in G Minor. Harry Berning 
accomplished much with the _  Bach- 
Tausig Toccata and Fugue and Alan 


Campbell ably presented numbers by 
Chopin and Leschetizky. 


* * * 


A high standard of musicianship was 
displayed by students of the Chicago 
Musical College in a recital at the Zieg- 
feld Theater on Nov. 19. Hester Cup- 
page, Julia Logan, Cornelia Dungan; 
George Gunn, and Lucille Wachtel, vo- 
calists, sang with good style; McNeill 
Smith, Helen Rend, Eleanor Weaver and 
Miss Beck, pianists, showed high tech- 
nical attainments. Bertha Kribben, vio- 
linist, played with spirit the Tango by 
Albeniz, and Margaret Duffy, ’cellist, 
gave a praiseworthy performance of 
Popper’s “Polonaise Brilliante.” 

* ok x 


Carl M. Beecher, pianist, and Stanley 
Martin, organist, of the Northwestern 
University School of Music, gave a reci- 
tal at Fisk Hall on Nov. 22. The Sonata 
in A for the organ, by Felix Borowski, 
played by Mr. Martin, was the feature 
of the performance. Mr. Beecher and 
Mr. Martin played together the Concerto 
“Gregoriano” by Pietro Yon with fine 
effect. 

* * ok 

Lawrence Raugh, Harold Hughes, Tom 
Johnson, and Alney Murdock, students of 
the Chicago Conservatory, have leading 
roles in the operetta “Prunella” which 
has been produced here. Mrs. Crystal 
Eaton, soprano, has returned from the 
East where she gave several recitals. 

* ok 


Jennie E. Peterson, soprano, a student 
of Boza Oumiroff, recently achieved suc- 
cess as soloist at a musicale of the Wash- 
ington Park Woman’s Club. Mrs. Peter- 
son has also been soloist for the North 
End Woman’s Club, the League of 
Women Voters, and a number of church 
engagements. 

ok * oe 

Kennard Barradel]l of the faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College has been 
appointed tenor soloist at River Forest 
Church and choir leader at Emerald 
Presbyterian Church. Hazeldean Wal- 
ter, a student at the College, has been 
engaged as solo soprano at Oak Park 
Church. 

* * ok 

A piano recital was given by students 
of the American Conservatory recently, 
those appearing being Helen Pollenz, 
Esther Aronson, Edwin Bauman and 
Adelaide Jones. Miss Pollenz and Miss 
Aronson did excellent work in modern 
compositions. 


Florence Samuels, graduate of the 
American Conservatory, has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of music 
at Princeton, Ill. Florence Norvold has 
been named music supervisor at Ban- 
croft, lowa. E. R. 


In St. Lons Studios 


St. kos Nov. 26. 


Raymond Koch and Dr. J. J. Kessler 
of the Taussig Vocal Studios have been 
engaged by Conductor Frederick Fischer 
to sing the parts of the High Priest and 
the Old Hebrew, respectively, in the 
Pageant Choral Society’s coming pres- 
entation of Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah.” Adele Koch, contralto, of the 
Taussig Vocal Studios, has been engaged 
at the King’s Highway Presbyterian 
Church. Armistice Day was celebrated 
at the Vandervoot Musical Hall with a 
memorial service under the auspices of 
the Women’s Chamber of Commerce. 
Tyrie W. Lyon played several organ num- 
bers. There were vocal and instrumental] 
numbers, and community singing under 
the leadership of Mrs. William A. Mc- 
Candless. 

The Alumni Association of the Kroeger 
School gave a recital on Nov. 16. Mr. 
Kroeger’s “Scattering of the Roses” and 
“Dance of the Pagoda Girls,” from his 
“Lalla Rookh” Suite, were played as 
trios for violin, piano and organ, by Mrs. 
Brockton, E. L. MeFadden and E. R. 
Kroeger. Ernest R. Walker played sev- 
eral organ numbers. Louise Kroeger, so- 
prano, sang a group of songs, and Stan- 
ley Goldman gave violin numbers. Stu- 
dents of the Kroeger School also gave 
a studio recital Saturday afternoon, 
Nov. 19. 











Marie Sundelius and Grace Kerns Sing 


by Wireless Telephone 

Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera and Grace Kerns, so- 
prano soloist of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, last week were the 
notable soloists in the series of radio 
recitals being given by the Westinghouse 
Electric Company, Newark, N. J. Mme. 
Sundelius, who sang on the evening of 
Nov. 23, included among her numbers 
Micaela’s aria from “Carmen” and Mu- 
setta’s Waltz Song. Miss Kerns, on the 
following evening, presented “Hear Ye, 
O Israel” from “Elijah,” and “With 
Verdure Clad” from “The Creation.” 
The company has received several hun- 
dreds of letters, it is said, expressing the 
pleasure of the listeners at many wire- 
less telephone stations. 


Davis Returns for New York Dates 


Ernest Davis, tenor, has just returned 
from a tour which took him as far into 
the West at Lindsborg, Kan. On the 
evening of Nov. 24 he was cordially re- 
ceived in his concert at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
During December he will fill several en- 
gagements in New York. He will appear 
as soloist with the New York Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, at Carnegie 
Hall on Dec. 7 and 8, and with the Brook- 
lyn Oratorio Society, Walter Henry Hall, 
conductor, in “The Messiah,” on Dec. 12. 





Denver Impresario Visits New York 


The recent New York trip of A. M. 
Oberfelder, the Denver impresario, was 
made with the object of concluding ar- 
rangements for his course of concerts for 
the season of 1922-1923. Among those 
whom he has engaged are Marguerite 
D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist. Mr. Levitzki played at an Ober- 
felder concert last spring and was wanted 
for another concert this season, but he 
will not return to America until next 
summer. The D’Alvarez engagement, for 
November, 1922, will mark the first visit 
of the Peruvian contralto to Denver. 


New England Cunsarentany Orchestra 
Begins Season in Boston 


Boston, Nov. 26.—The New England 
Conservatory Orchestra opened its sea- 
son with a concert on Nov. 18, when, 


with Wallace Goodrich as conductor, 
Beethoven’s “Egmont” Overture, Bruch’s 
Concerto in D Minor, No. 2, for violin 
and orchestra, and Saint-Saéns’ Sym- 





|GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 





phony No. 3, in C Minor, for orchestra 
and organ were played. The soloists 
were Paul White, violinist, of the faculty, 
and Albert W. Snow, organist. Officers 
of the senior class at the Conservatory 
have been elected as follow: President, 
Ellen Neilson, Logan, Utah; vice-presi- 
dent, Martha N. Atwell, Boston; record- 
ing secretary, Carol F. Simpson, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; treasurer, Cornelia North, 
Newport, R. I.; class committee, members 
at large, Leon C. Kupntz, Treichler, Pa.; 
Vera M. Smith, St. Petersburg, Fla. In 
accordance with the conditions of a 
standard form of class organization, 
which has been adopted at the conserva- 
tory for the first time, the president will 
appoint the corresponding secretary, as- 
sistant treasurer and chairman of several 
special committees. An informal recep- 
tion and tea of the Alumni Association 
of the Conservatory was given at the 
Conservatory on Sunday, Nov. 20. 


RECEPTION TO DUPRE 


Honors 





Society of Theater Organists 
Noted French Visitor 


A reception in honor of Marcel Dupré, 
organist of Notre Dame, Paris, was given 
by the Society of Theater Organists at 
the Magna Chordia Studios in East 


Forty-fourth Street, New York City, on 
the morning of Nov. 22. Many well- 
known musicians were present. A fea- 
ture of the informal program was a 
series of organ improvisations in modern 
style by the noted guest on a theme given 
him by the company. 

Addresses were made by John Ham- 
mond, president of the Society; Alexander 
Russell, organist of Princeton University, 
who has arranged Mr. Dupré’s_ two 
months’ tour of the United States; J. 
Warren Andrews, representing the 
American Guild of Organists; A. Camp- 
bell Weston representing the Na- 
tional Association of Organists; Rene 
Briais, who addressed the guest of honor 
in French, and Frank S. Adams. Mr. 
Dupré spoke briefly. 

Among those present were George 
Ashdown Audsley, Kate Elizabeth Fox, 
Harry Rowe Shelly, W. Lynnwood Far- 
nam, William J. Webb, Oscar F. Com- 
stock, T. S. Buhrman, of the American 
Organist; Mauro Cottone, F. W. Ries- 
berg, Captain Perry and a large repre- 
sentation of the Society of Theater Or- 
ganists. 





Five Appearances for Miss Gunn 


Several engagements have been filled 
recently by Kathryn Platt Gunn, vio- 


linist. She contributed two groups of 
solos to the program given by Ralph 
Horace Sprague, reader, for the West- 
chester Woman’s Club of Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., on Nov. 14. On this occasion she 
played the Andante and Allegro from the 
Mendelssohn Concerto and short works 
by Kreisler, Schubert-Elman, Brahms- 
Hochstein and Sarasate. She played two 
groups at the Tompkins Avenue Con- 
gregational Church, at the concert given 
by the choir on the evening of Nov. 16, 
when she had to give three extras. Two 
appearances were made on Nov. 20. At 
the afternoon service at the Briarcliff 


~~ 














Congregational Church of Bria; 
Manor, N. Y., she played one solo ar 
several trio numbers, and two sok 
the evening service of the Harlem- 
York Presbyterian Church. Again 

Mr. Sprague, she appeared for the W 
chester Woman’s Club of Mt. Ve) 
on Nov. 21, with Ethel Watson U: 
at the piano. 
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ar P Francesca Kaspar Lawson, soprano, 

- WASHINGTON HEARS who has returned from a concert tour in DETROITERS EXTOL SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 

lo North Carolina, gave a successful recital The second of the Statler Thés Musi- 
° j for the benefit of the White House Out- oles ted hy the Detroit Concert 
CLEMENT IN RECITAL door Kindergarten recently. 1th Hutcheson, Schkolnik, London ene Wout” crnaed seein ag 
W eee Charles S. Wengard presented the fol- ae ‘ Shee] us Maier and Lee Pattison on Nov. 15. 
e1 ay owa, Lenora Sparkes and lowing in an interesting recital: Bernice Quai tet and Erika Morini These ssansebe ‘nbosd theis jadinnees 
Us Pa ? F . Calhoun, soprano; Lillian G. Brousseau, in Notable Concerts last season, and their playing was again 


Ishansky Also Among 


soprano, and 


contralto; Lillian Bennett, 
Wengard also 


the Orpheus Quartet. Mr. 





Several fine con- 





DETROIT, Nov. 


artistic. Music by Bach, Mozart and 
other classical composers proved attrac- 


; ; » « y ~ y aé Ta] ral la ‘ ° 
Visitors vr glee B tg hia Mrs. oe C. certs have been given during the past tive, and there was much applause also 
J x rouch and Mrs. Brousseau were the ac- ; , or » Vs - hich c tead 
W.SHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 27.—Inter- : pit ‘ Ww H. fortnight. One of the worthiest successes for the last group, which comprised an 
: , : companists. - ft roe ‘ " Arensky Valse, a “Jazz Study” by E. B. 
al in character was the audience of the Detroit Symphony Sunday after- Hill and the “Rakoczy” March. The 
nat veleomed Edmond Clément, French HEINROTH’S PROGRAMS noon season was that of Nov. 18 at Or- Valse was repeated. 
Wi P c . ‘ 4 = ° + ; . . . 
enor, at his recent song recital in Wash- eter chestra Hall, with Ernest Hutcheson as . At Aig —_ mg ae Fes eg 
—_ a ad : ; assistine artis eae ae uesday Musicale, at Memoria all, 
ington. The auditorium was decorated Many American Composers Represented assisting artist, The anne ican? de cs Ghiadoes C. tensnek aad tas 
— with the flags and insignia of the na- in Pittsburgh Organ Recitals signated “Romantic Composers,” and in- proveedings with a paper, and a musi- 


tions Whose representatives are attend- 





cluded the Schubert “Unfinished” Sym- 


cal program was given by Annis Dexter 


. : : The Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh : ° : : 
"¢ ng the Disarmament Conference. With Pa gg He a collection of saventi- phony, several Brahms’ Hungarian a and Emma _ Forman, vocalists; 
e oad . Bae. a a ~ Raed ee . : eg : a ian ice oe a, ee azel Whitley and Janet Ives, violinists; 
wR | the exception of one encore in English, six programs of organ recitals, given by dances, two compositions by Weber and Lillian Mumford ey ae eager | 

the artist’s program was in his native Charles Heinroth, director of music of a Mendelssohn Concerto—all superbly set Maw Preston pianists; Bernard Argie 
| . : af ~ ‘m. . . re : ‘ ac ‘i . ; A : . Avh ca | . Py « N De «< d ; = 
tongue, and included arias from “Car- the institution, last season. The volume forth. Mr. Hutcheson, an artist of high wicz, ’cellist, and Minnie Caldwell Mitch- 

and | men’ and “Manon.” Frank Bibb ac- forms a record of the twenty-sixth series . ; oe as } ll and M wig Edwin S. Sherrill. ; 
mpanied. The concert was under the of public organ recitals at the institute rank, created great enthusiasm on the’ ell and Mrs. Edwin S. Sherrill, accom- 
: cal management of M. F. Kline. the series having been founded by An-_ part of an audience that taxed the capac- oe ill Ysa Sege Faia se * i 
: : ‘nairms: or e day. Ws. Das. Es 


Anna Pavlowa and the Ballet Russe 
eared in a notable program, present- 
the ballets “Amarilla,” “Polish Wed- 
jing’ and a number of divertissements. 
The company performed with great ar- 


> 


ant 
# 


YT 


drew Carnegie with the express purpose 
of “creating in the people a love of mu- 
sic.” 

The programs, which are annotated by 
Mr. Heinroth, are in the main most at- 








and Mr. 


accord, 


Hall. He 
perfect 


ity of Orchestra 
Gabrilowitsch were in 
and the performance of the Concerto was 
brilliant. 


Historical Violin Cycle to Be Given at 
Hunter College 


violin re- 


tistry, and the orchestra was capably led tractive. Variety is a predominant fea- The high esteem in which Detroiters A cycle of nine historical 
ie | y Theodore Stier. ture. The composers range from Coup- hold Ilya Schkolnik was attested on Nov.  citals by Giacomo Quintana has been ar- 
: | “Lenora Sparkes, igi hennaie assisted by erin and Bach to Reger and Enesco. 17, when he was heard as soloist with ranged at Hunter College, New York 
a Bernardo Olshansky, Russian baritone, Among the American composers repre- h ailie. Mi : i ce | Clee Wile sean Pie Seek was ached 
N was heard in concert under the manage. sented are MacDowell, Ethelbert Nevin, the Detroit Symphony. He was greeter l yy Is 8 ason. 1e first was sched- 
ment of T. Arthur Smith, Inc., recently. Horatio Parker, Arthur Foote, Victor with enthusiasm a ate ae performance uled for Nov. 29; the second on the eve- 
YN The program, which was refreshingly Herbert, Harvey B. Gaul, Gordon Bb. in the Brahms Concerto in D, sharing ning of Dec. 6, will comprise works by 
unhackneyed, included a duet from Nevin, James H. Rogers, William C. lonors with the conductor, Ossip Ga- Veracini, Locatelli and Johann Sebastian 
no Mozare’s “Don Giovanni.” Louise Lein- “MacFarlane, Isaac Van Vleck Flagler, brilowitsch. The violinist’s tone was full Bach. ; 4 c Dec ry ‘ z : , oto 
pons er ably assisted at the piano. Ralph Kinder, Edwin H. Lemare, Adolph and vibrant, and his technique entirely acn, ana on Vec. 9 7 iw ahaner made up 
t Pauline Graff, pianist; Estelle Went- M. Foerster, Homer N. Bartlett, Phillip ee. = he rig ery ee Pat ae solely of works by Tartini will be pre- 
— worth, soprano; Elizabeth Howry, so- James and Stanley T. Reiff. pel ons ye oe "ote the mie sented. The other dates have not yet 
289 prano, and Katharine Riggs, wa ie a oe ee a — i been determined. Enrico Barraja will 
~ were the artists assisting in the pageant Ruth Pearcy, contralto, made an ap- plause. Beethoven's I rometheus Over- be at the piano. The series, given under 
H given recently by the Woman’s Natjonal pearance in Patterson, N. J., on Nov. 24 ‘ture completed the program. he Detroit the auspices of the Public Lecture 
Foundation, of which Mrs. C. C. Cal- and was heard at Lawrence, L. I., with PO a pe em Morini, 3 ie rye Bureau of the Board of Education, is free 
hol 3 "AS Tow Tark 7} , Q 4 « 4 LR « sa ; “We 
houn is president. the New York Trio, on Nov. 138. sibel at Cieekastvn Mall on Mev. 11. Wh * the public. 
each successive number, Miss Morini 
gained in favor with her audience, and |. Lambert Murphy, tenor, who gives a 
when the program ended with the Sara- Town Hall recital on the afternoon of 


Tork. 
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she was obliged 


Dec. 12, will open his program with a 


" ftedy wane a art at home B] sate “PF pose dygecne ll 











































































She played to German group. 
under the world’ atest sin ers particular advantage in such compos!- 
S gre g tions as the Wieniawski “Waltz Caprice,” | 
DE GOGORZA HARROLD SCHUMANN-HEINK Moskowski’s “Guitarre” and the “Faust” 
YE LUCA HOMER SCOTTI arrangement, in all of which her vir- 
< = «< } 
py tal cane cata SEMBRICH | tuosity was remarkable. Her tone was 
BORI FARRAR MARTINELLI ecun nana | of an enchanting quality, but in the 
BRASLAU GALLI-CURCI McCORMACK WERRENRATH pianissimo passages was almost lost in 
CALVE Sas oad LB he large spaces of Orchestra Hall 
MELBA WHITEHILL the large spaces o rchestra all. 
— CARUSO GERVILLE-REACHE patTI - il ee tie. ce pe 
a CHALIAPIN GIGL' NCON WILLIAMS smanuel Balaban was an excellent ac 
CLEMENT GILIBERT PLANC WITHERSPOON companist. 
CULP GLUCK RUFFO an The Chamber Music Society added an 
All Victor artists. Their Victor Records bring other achievement to its long list when | 
their actual voices to you right in your own home. | the London String Quartet wee intro- | 
Played on the Victrola they reproduce all the ~~ =~ duced to Detroit on Nov. 14. The en- 
edbiin shades of antes tote at iciasnvetation semble work of the quartet was admir- 
ad alend ne fidel; ; P Z : \ able, and its program admirably plan 
» wae. noe sane ie . h/ ned. A Fantasy by H. Waldo Warner, 
Any dealer in Victor products will the viola player of the quartet, was cor- 
— gladly play any music you wish to hear. dially welcomed. The program also in- 
a Victor Talking | Mashing Co. Camden, N. J. cluded a Beethoven Quartet, an air by A New Sacred Cantata 
) a : Frank Bridge, and the Ravel Quartet in for general use 
F, the last work particularly arousing | , 
great applause. | THE CROWN OF LIFE 
rk) ——= = ——————————————— —— —— | By George B. Nevin 
= | Price, 75 cents, postpaid 
Says Harvey B. Gaul, noted compose! 
=n |} and critic, in The Pittsburgh Post: 
“Tf within a year this cantata is not 
| found—and heard—in every choir loft 
| from Charleston, S. C., to Charlestown, 
Mass., I am a poor guesser. First of all, 
| it sings; and the organ part plays. Mr. 
Nevin writes, as he has always done, with 
a fluent facile pen, and the result is a vo 
OpramnoO | cal work that fairly hums along It 
takes about 40 minutes in performance, 
and should prove grateful both to choir 
= ‘ a de , | and congregation.’’ 
Miss Lucille Kellogg, soprano, announced as a cousin of the late Clara Sena ee ee 
Louise Kellogg, and who has been heard here before, gave a recital last | examination qvith return privilege to 
. ° ° “ ° ist é i t s > . 
| night in Aeolian Hall. She entertained a large audience with a well a Se a oS 
= | chosen programme, including “Elsa’s Dream,” from “Lohengrin.”— OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
| New York Herald, Nov. 18th, 1921. 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
) | Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
. , ‘ ‘ -10- : St., N 
| In the evening at Aeolian Hall another good sized audience heard 00-38 Sent 55% S68, Hew ver 
; . 5 ; : 5 ‘ ‘ Order of your local dealer 
22 | Lucille Kellogg. Miss Kellogg sang with an agreeable voice of con- 
| siderable power. Her performance was promising, with moments of 
beauty and dramatic power. Coenraad V. Bos was the accompanist- Mas d. 
| N. Y. Tribune, November 18th, 1921. ASIC and sax Git IANS 
) | A pleasing voice was brought last night to Aeolian Hall by Lucille 
| Kellogg, who has been known in this city hitherto both as a ‘dramatic 
® | soprano and as the cousin of Clara Louise Kellogg. In Lully’s “Bois 
~ . * 99 Bo - i , a ’T? : + > . 
| Epais,” Miss Kellogg was at her best —The Sun, November 18th, 1921. Reaches Pacific Coast 
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As a guide, 
philosopher and friend, 
to lay before the music- 
lover a splendid chaplet 
of the richest jewels of 


Russian Song 
Literature, 
from 
Alpheraky to 
to Wihtol, by 


Way of — Russian song literature, 
Ernest Ernest Newman, one of 
Newman the best equipped and 


most influential of Eng- 
lish critics, and an acknowledged author- 
ity in the field of Russian music, could not 
well have been improved upon. And the 
fact that he is the editor of these two 
handsome volumes of “Modern Russian 
Songs” (Oliver Ditson Co.) which offer, 
collectively, a hundred choice exemplars 
of the best and most varied that modern 
Russian inspiration has to offer in the 
field of melodic invention, lends the col- 
lection an added value. 


Others, no doubt, could have assembled 
and edited a collection of this kind ade- 
quately; but Ernest Newman’s peculiar 
fitness for the task lies in his special 

knowledge of his 
# subject, and the spe- 
cial facilities at his 
disposal] in making 
the collection as 
truly and beautiful- 
pee ly representative as 
oe] possible. The 
have 


i gether; they do not 
’stand for an as- 
sembling, in a differ- 
ent order, of mate- 
rial lying ready to 
hand in other books. 
Mr. Newman has 
strung the pearls of 
his chaplet “one by one,” over a period 
of years, and has been content, when 
the World War and the Russian débacle 
interrupted his labors, to lay them aside 
until he could once more get in touch 
with his original sources, and make his 
volumes of “Modern Russian Songs” 
what they are—probably the most quali- 
tatively valid, artistically important, and 
musically most rich and varied collec- 
tion of Russia’s modern song literature 
in existence. 


In music publishing, sad to say, the 
mechanical get-up, the external present- 
ation of a work is not invariably an “out- 
ward and visible sign of inward and 
spiritual grace.” This, however, does 
not hold good of these Russian song 
books. As in the case of practically 
all the other volumes of the ‘Musicians’ 
Library,” in which series it is included, 
the material detail of appearance is on 
a level with the importance and value of 
content. Each volume, for instance, con- 
tains a fine half-tone group of eight of 
the leading Russian composers whose 
songs are therein given; each contains 
a series of biographical sketches; and 
each also is provided with the illuminat- 
ing prefatory essay, “The Russian Song,” 
which is one of the most valuable fruits 
of Ernest Newman’s editorship. In 
numerous instances French or German 
versions accompany the English song- 
texts translated from the Russian, and 
these English text-poems in all cases 
represent the work of translators of 
standing, among them Isabella G. Parker, 
Rosa Newmarch, Constance Purdy, 
Charles Fonteyn Manney, Frederick H. 





Ernest Newman 


Martens, Deems Taylor, Robert H. 
Hamilton, Grace Hall, and George 
Harris, Jr. 


The first volume of “Modern Russian 
Songs” covers the composers who have 
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written them, from Alpheraky to Mous- 
sorgsky; the second completes the roll, 
from Moussorgsky to Wihtol. As Mr. 
Newman remarks in his preface: “There 
is something for all tastes,” for, accord- 
ing to him, even on what may be called, 
without offence, the lower slopes, the 
vintage is better than in most countries. 
“There is always room for the song that, 
without any pretence of profundity of 
philosophy or science of technique, gives 
voice to the honest, simple feelings of 
simple, honest people. There is no need 
for this sort of thing to degenerate into 
the bleating sentimentality of the worst 
German, the anaemic thinness of the 
worst French, or the devastating vul- 
garity of the worst English song. Men 
like Alpheraky can be popular without 
being inane. The cosmopolitan Russian 
composers such as Arensky, Taneieff, 
Rubinstein, Tchaikovsky, and Gretcha- 
ninoff still have a Russian touch some- 
where or other about them. Medtner 
falls into line with the greatest of the 
German song writers; Liapounoff, like 
Medtner, is an accomplished writer for 
the piano, and his accompaniments profit 
by his double gift. Rimsky-Korsakoff 
exhibits in his songs the same range of 
interests, the same variety of styles, and 
the same sensitiveness to beauty as in 
his operas and instrumental works. Rach- 
maninoff, like Medtner and Liapounoff, 
fertilizes his lyric style by his genius 
for the piano, and limns his peculiarly 
serious physiognomy as unerringly in his 
smaller as in his larger works. Tchere- 
pnin, Vassilenko and Sachnofsky illus- 
trate some of the newer phases of Rus- 
sian song, with its surety of technique 
placed at the service of a generous eclec- 
ticism. Stravinsky is represented by a 
song of his youth, in which the dis- 
criminating ear can catch many a pro- 
phecy of the later Stravinsky.” What 
he says gives an indication of the in- 
terest and satisfaction the possession of 
the volumes may proportion. 


There are novel qualities and char- 
acteristics in many of these songs which 
cannot help but fascinate and delight the 
singer. There is, first of all, their variety 
of style, the folk, the Oriental, and the 
style mixte evolved from the Russian dis- 
tillation of German song. The influence 
of the Russian folk-song on the Russian 
art-song is clearly shown in the two 
books, while the deliberate employ of the 
folk style in original songs may be seen 
in such numbers as Cui’s “Hunger Song,” 
Kopyloff’s “The Laborer’s Plaint,” and 
Wihtol’s “Beggar’s Song.” There are 
also songs, whose exotic and attractive 
flavor is conferred by peculiarities of 
rhythm not found in the songs of any 
other race, and develoned by the influence 
of the language itself in developing the 
rhythm-scheme. 

There is, in the world to-day, a general 
distaste for things Russian; for Rus- 
sian governmental and economic develop- 
ments, for Russian actions and reactions, 
for contemnvorary literature dealing with 
Russia. This distaste should not extend 
to music. Music rises above the sordid 
plane of economic world politics into a 
purer ether, whither the recriminations 
of partisan and profiteer, of Marxian 
and haut financier cannot penetrate. 
Ernest Newman’s “Modern Russian 
Song” eloquently points this lesson with 
the treasures of vocal loveliness con- 
tained in its two volumes. They give an 
adequate idea of the richness of a de- 
velopment which has been crowded into 
but little over three quarters of a cen- 
tury—as he himself says,” » +» oe 
most marvelous record that song can 
show in any European country in the 
same space of time,”—and the singer 
who does not make their acquaintance, 
suffers an actual loss. 

* * * 
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Swedish Folk- “Neptune,” “When I 
Tunes in Art- Was Seventeen” and 
Song Settings “The Maiden in_ the 


by Mr. Kramer Alder-Wood” (G. Ricordi 
& Co.) are three Swed- 
ish melodies, which A. Walter Kramer 
has harmonized and set for voice and 
piano. “Neptune” (“Necken”), as Mr. 
Kramer explains in a prefatory note, is, 
if not strictly a folk-tune, one which 
has become so widely popular among the 
Swedish people that it ranks as such. 
Greta Torpadie, to whom the three are 
dedicated, has made the excellent Eng- 
lish version of its original text, which 
quite evidently gains by the deftly yet 
never obtrusive personal touch given the 
introductory phrases for the piano, and 
the genera] non-pattern disposition of the 
accompanimental harmonies throughout. 
In “When I Was Seventeen,” supposed 
to have been written originally for 
Christine Nilsson, Mr. Kramer has 
secured a far more artistic effect, both 
musically and as regards his text, by 
using the ornamental refrain for the first 
and second stanzas, and the simple, un- 
adorned one for the final verse. “The 
Maiden in the Alder-Wood” is the most 
ambitious, and being conceived in the 
style of a ballade, the most dramatic of 
the three. Here, too, the transcriber has 
provided a perfect background and sup- 
port in his piano accompaniment, color- 
ful, vivid, yet always in keeping for his 
folk- melody. George Harris, Jr. jhas 
provided English versions for both this 
song and its predecessor. As they stand, 
in these arrangements which fit them so 
well for the concert platform, these three 
songs prove how beautifully a _ folk 
melody of real worth may be fashioned 
into the art-song proper, when imagina- 
tion and true musicianship collaborate 
to that end. 
* * * 
“When Bethlehem’s 
Shepherds” (Willis Mu- 
sic Co.) by Paul Bliss, is 
a Christmas song which 
should “take,” being one of those rousing 
melodies with a section rolling along 
challengingly in 9/8 time, a species of 
devotionalized version of a melody type 
of which Ernest R. Ball was on a time 
the best-known exponent. Mr. Bliss’ 
Christmas song is published for high and 
low voice. 


A Christmas 
Song by 
Paul Bliss 


k * # 
Louis Every year Louis R. 
Dressler’s Dressler writes a Christ- 
Christmas mas song in the guise 
Song for of a Christmas gift at 
1921 large, and in homage to 

the occasion. For 1921 


he has set Phillips Brooks’ “O Little 
Town of Bethlehem” (Oliver Ditson Co.) 
giving it an expressive melody with a 
good swing, and the added attraction of 
an effective violin obbligato. The ‘song 
is published for high and for low voice. 


* * * 
Three Leopold Auer, in_ his 
Leopold book “Violin Playing as 
Auer Tran- I Teach It,” says anent 
scriptions for transcriptions: ” 


Violin and 


Piano 


a host of charming ‘and 
interesting pieces, if not 
originally violin music, 
have in many cases been made so. be- 
cause their ideas have been ‘violinized,’ 
thought out again and expressed in the 
real musical and technical idiom of the 
string instrument.” 

Tchaikovsky’s “Air de Lensky,” from 
“Eugene Onégin,”’ Joseph Achron’s “He- 
brew Melody” and the Zeitlin-Achron 
“Eli Zion” (Carl Fischer) are, as Leo- 
pold Auer presents them, concert tran- 
scriptions that supply outstanding ex- 
amples of what this “violinization” to 
which he alludes should be. The Tchai- 
kovsky operatic aria is fairly well- 
known: this transfer for the strings. 
dedicated to Mischa Elman, and provided 
with a cadenza and with rich yet thor- 
oughly violinistic embellishment, adds a 
fine and valid number to the string in- 
strument’s repertoire. The more secu- 
lar “Hebrew Melody” and the sacred 
“God of Zion,” are Hebraic folk-airs of 
great emotional tensity and dramatic 
sweep of expression. In neither has 
Professor Auer forgotten, for all his 
luxuriant employ of double-stops, octaves, 
trills and other ornament, that the 
breadth and power of the melodic line 
must not be obscured. The piano accom- 
paniments, too. are developed in rich and 
musicianly fashion. The ambitious vio- 
linist will find plenty of technical nuts 
to erack in these fine transcriptions, but 
their effect, if properly played, is sure. 








In three new chora! 
bers, “To Am 
“London Bridge Is 
ing Down,” and “ 
Play” (H. W. Gra, 
Cecil Forsyth rings the changes 
grave to gay with his customary 
of musical invention and admirable 
leading. “To America,” a “¢c 
rhythm’’—it is 


Three New 
Choral Num- 
bers by Cecil 
Forsyth 


published in arr 
ments for both mixed and male voi 
lends Alfred Austin’s fine poetic 
trophe of Anglo-American frien 
which scorns such crass realitic 
Panama Canal tolls, a ringing, eff: 
setting in quick march time. “Li 
Bridge Is Falling Down” is a de 
fully clever set of variations o1 
nursery theme, for a solo voice and | 
part chorus of women’s voices, 
syncopation, vocal bell chime, hum) ing 
and other effects aptly introduced. ‘‘\; 
the Play” is an allegory on four » tes 
for male voices, wherein life’s neg: 


possibilities are commented upon >it) 
sardonic musical humor in a rapid ;ix. 
eighth time movement. 

+ * * 
Another Some poems are too 
Setting of perennially popular «yer 


to forego the honor 0; 
continued and uninter- 
rupted setting. Of these 
Robert Burns’ “My Luve Is Like a fed, 
Red Rose” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) is 
one, and Clifford Bloom, in giving it a 
new vocal dress, has trodden where 
many have trodden before. His sett 
however. is a good one, and well ex. 
presses the spirit of the text. 

* * * 


Burns’ ‘Red, 
Red Rose”’ 


“The Contemporaries of 
Purcell” (London : J. & 
W. Chester, Ltd.) a col 
lection of harpsichord 
pieces selected and edited 
by J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
offers in Vols. 1 and 2, “John Blow” 
(Chester Series, 51, 52), as being the 
first and most important among the con- 
temporaries of Purcell. Dr. John Blow, 
born 1648 and who died in 1708, is rep- 
resented in the first of these volumes by 
various suites, suites that is, in the de- 
velopment the form had attained in his 
time. Then three dance movements were 
considered essential, the Almaine, the 
Corant and the Saraband. Other move- 
ments, such as the Gavot or the Ground 
—the latter the English equivalent of the 
Passacaglia or Chaconne—also appear at 
times, the Ground either at the beginning 
or end of the suite. Blow is best known 
by his church music, of which he wrote 
a vast amount; but these numbers which 


Harpsichord 
Pieces by the 
Contempo- 
raries of 
Purcell 


Mr. Fuller-Maitland has “translated”’ for 
the modern piano, with special regard for 


the correct execution of grace-notes and 
ornaments, are delightfully fresh and 
musically charming and make us fee! 
that the writer of countless anthems had 


a well-developed secular side to his per- 
Those who are acquainted with 


sonality. = 
the late Ernest Pauer’s “Old English 


Composers for the Virginals and Harpsi- 












Car 


chord,” in which there are a number of liti 


Blow compositions, need not fear to find 


them duplicated in this collection. Many 


of those here presented are from Mss. 1! 


the British Museum and from the library 


of Christ Church, 
where else to be found, and, 
instance, 
mission of the college authorities. [! 
Vol. 


Oxford, pieces nN 


Ayres, and a F 
of the four voices. 
an Andante, seems to bridge the gap 
the centuries 
our own day with its suggestion of th 
incidental quality of stage music, quit 
as marked in its sixteenth century wa) 
as in an Andante from some conte 

porary book of “movie” tunes. N 


should there be forgotten a very fine and 


stately Almaine in this book, page 
which would do no discredit to a Bac! 


suite. For each volume Mr. Full 
Maitland has contributed a_valuah* 
preface, printed in English and 
French. 
- * * 
Four Taking Eber C. Hamilto! 
Waltzes for “Faustina,” Bert 
the Piano Anthony’s “Gold: 
Tresses,” Charles Hus 


ter’s “Old Lavender” and Arthur Trav: 
Granfield’s “Sylviana” (Oliver Dit 

Co.) are all piano waltzes, with one « 
ception, of medium difficulty. “Fau 
tina” is more deliberately a show piece, 
“valse de ballet.” brilliant and having 
good swing; “Golden Tresses” is qul' 
simple, but has a really pleasing me 
odv; “Old Lavender” ought to be deci 
edly povular, as it is a waltz with a ha} 


pilv inflected melodic sigh. a sentiment 
waltz par excellence; while “Sylviana 
is pleasing d@ la Durand. F. H. M. 


in the latter 
inserted with the express per- 


2 of these Blow compositions, ar¢ 
some particularly attractive Grounds and 
ugue with unusual entries 
A “Theater Tune, 


lying between Blow and 


| 
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" ans Adaptation of Dunning System to Private Schools 
“ee 
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bes : 
1ary a minister’s children stand equally good 
able thances of attaining the Grail of culture. 
6, Of course natural gifts are the determin- 
an ing factor in the climb, but as Mrs. Dun- 
VO ning says, you can’t predicate anything 
tic about a child’s gifts from his father’s 
‘rey position on the social ladder. 
off Iniquities of the Public Schools 
“Li ‘‘Minister’s, bank president’s or street 
de cleaner’s children, bright children’ or 
} 01 stupid, persevering or lazy—it maiters 
ind little,’ Mrs. Dunning believes, “when you 
wn lump them together by the forty or fifty 
Aun g in a stuffy room with a teacher who re- 
ed. t gards the average fifteen-minute music 
me period each day as the point of the thorn 
negatory in her side. When there is a_ super- 
jon with visor, he or she rarely sees any one class 
Apia of children oftener than every few weeks; 
individual children he never sees. There- 
fore, however much may be said, for in- 
are stance, for mass singing as a relieving 
lar ever element in the day’s routine, or for or- 
lon: chestral practice as affording a practical 
uninter. opportunity for a talented few, general 
Of these musical education is outside the scope 
2a of the public school system. I am re- 
Co.) js solved that the Dunning System shall 
ing it a never be exposed to conditions under 
wher which it would retain only its name, none 
setting, of its true character.” 
vell ex The foundation idea of Mrs. Dunning’s 
system is to present music to the young 
mind primarily as a vital speech, not as 
a a dead grammar. The pedagogical 
-_ A means which she has used to this end 
gee have sometimes worked a revolution in a 
Fe child’s whole mental habit. One boy, miss- 
pe ing’ his noon-time football practice be- 
aay cause of his mother’s irregularity in or- 
ae dering luncheon, said to her, “Oh, mother, 
% if you’d only go to the Dunning class 
with me, you’d learn to do things on 
1B Carre Louise Dunning, Originator of -the Dunning System, with Her Normal Class in Chicago This Summer. Middle Row, Left to Right: time. , 
is 1 Mrs. Anna Craig Bates, Grace Bryant, Mrs. Lillian Carmine, Mrs. Dunning, Mrs. Annie Orr Grigsby, Ida Gardner and Mrs. A. L. Consciously or not, Mrs. Dunning has 
; embodied in her work a viable suggestion 


: Grover. Front Row: Marie E. Underwood, Mrs. Jessie R. St. Armour and Grace Bell. Back Row: Mrs. Blanche F. Stemman, Mrs. 
the de Virginia Ryan, Ruth Clark, Mrs. Laura Tabor Burris, Mrs. Rosabel Young, Bermedena Asterman Whitman, Annie R. McLaughlin, 
Lucie M. Dunean and Mrs. Harriet Bacon McDonald 


for the artistic development of America. 
She seeks to promote the multiplication 


hy neither of symphonies a@ la mode nor of 
a Ps ‘AYBE you would say there was only been gathered in cities throughout the  toiypes worked. Her system, matrix as dance-tunes by and for the vulgar. 
a 4YL one essential to success, and that United States by independent teachers it seems of modern systems of musical Rather, the humanizing effects of her 
sshd 2 re ee isis trained by Mrs. Dunning herself or by education for children, does not aim to system and the conditions under which 
rround will-power. If you said so to Carre a 7 a9 oe i ial siggees. . ; 

Ft] ; ied dae her “normal” teachers, who now numbe1 fashion a first-class virtuoso, let alone’ they can best be brought about point to 
” bee Louise Dunning, originator of the Dun- twenty-seven. This system, which has a master composer, out of every innocent an American aristocracy of culture. 
oe ; ning System of musical education, she won recognition from such European _ subjected to its influence. It is also hap- Must not life itself become America’s fine 
athe would disagree with you. Mrs. Dun- —— as — ae 1 hie oe pily os the oe ore de art? In the achievements of the masters 
ciety ning, in New York recently for her first Mrs. unning stuc ied, signifies a de- n telling o her consent to ac apt the of old time we should find a sort of musi- 

‘hicl ; - parture or at least a differentiating evo- method to use in private schools, with cal Bible, a statement of ideals to which 
yt ; normal class here in four years, found jytion from European pedagogy. classes of probably twenty children, Mrs. humanity must now shape its flesh and 
vd ad the East reprehensibly inclined to loll on If you were to hear of anyone’s teach Dunning is careful to mark her con-- blood. The time may come when the 
Te ke the cushion of its ignorance and to neg- ing violin, piano, theory and maybe _ tinued hostility to the conditions of mu- musical mountain-peaks of the past shall 
y al lect the virtues which, beginning with voice too, wouldn’t you shudder? Noone _ sic teaching in the public schools. The be level ground underfoot to an Ameri- 

a concentration, culminate, according toher can do so many things and do each of — simplicity and play-like character of her can aristocracy of culture. 2. os Bs 
7 sie claim, in success. Soon New York will them right, for no one can concentrate system early kindled desire in the breasts a ; 

- had have a Dunning school of its own, and on so many things. Of course the of public school authorities. Mrs. Dun ——— a 

a this visit has brought another new de- classic composers taught even more ning was adamant, however, to the lures on eee eee 

: se velopment of prime importance to Mrs. branches of their art than that and com- of text-book revenues and nation-wide 30STON, Nov. 25.—Bobby Besler, so- 
sy Slat Dunning’s system, the projected adapta- posed immortal scores into the bargain. use of her name. prano, with Mabel Chambers Musgrave 
wh. ger tion of her methods to private school con- Mrs. Dunning points out that new Bachs Whether a child calls a street cleaner, at the piano, gave a delightful concert 
er litions. Hitherto the Dunning System has’ and Beethovens are not to be produced a bank president or a minister father is before an audience of 700 members and 
ee = yoked itself to no educational institution. by deliberate imitation of the adverse all one to her. Given equal opportunity, guests of the Boston Masonic Club 
ene Classes of six or seven children have conditions under which their great pro- the street cleaner’s, bank president’s and Sunday afternoon. W. J. 
brary 

e °° 
he Chicago Critics Agreed 
oh MARIE SIDENIUS ZENDT—Soprano 
y c ; - 

i 

tri Recital Sunday Afternoon, Nov. 20, 1921, a Success 

ul 

up Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, belongs to Mrs. Zendt is a lyric soprano, the best of 

- this same category of delightful, sincere and her class here and a great deal better than 

qu interesting artists. Her coloratura in the Mo- most of the visitors. Her voice has quality— 

v zart song was of flawless correctness and as- brilliant suavity describes it best—and she has 
! %< : J 

. surance, and everything she interprets gains n Fines ; tiful inst 

. . . ° ( car » y ’ Ars ¢ } S Pilla 
Y quality and beauty because of the loveliness as secre 5 a i onde th ere ” se os 
: , ee ae. . ment executing meitoaies W "eat accuracy, 

of her voice and her artistic probity. Her ar- “Aes ‘cet hg " 

3 hig , : also enveloping each. one in its own special 
1 ticulation is equally good in Italian and French. mood 
la Miss Sidenius Zendt’s audience agreed with ; Edward C, Moore, CHICAGO TRIBUNE, 

me, evidently, for the applause was enthusi- Her voice is very smooth and is excellently 
astic and readv. used. Mrs. Zendt often travels far to sing, but 
+O Herman Devries. CHICAGO AMERICAN. at present she remains one of the finest of 
ale Chicago’s sopranos. 
d She sang with musical feeling and taste, and —Eugene Stinson, CHICAGO EVENING JOURNAL. 
ut her renditions of LaForge’s “Song of the ~ ee — ; 
Fc Open” and Edward C. Moore’s “The Land of Marie Sidenius Zendt in Song Recital 

| Heart’s Desire” showed a high lyric soprano at the Playhouse 
au voice of fine quality, of good range, even and Mrs. Zendt has distinct talent for singing 
e, artistically schooled. She also enunciated her songs. Her voice is clear and pure in quality, 

Teq ; 

a; texts in the several languages clearly. Her of ample range and power, and she has sym- 
ne French group and Swedish group were pre- pathy for the music, the true interpretative 
ci sented with especial ability. feeling. Her singing yesterday had character. 
a —Maurice Rosenfeld, CHICAGO DAILY NEWS. —Karleton Hackett, CHICAGO EVENING POST. 
7" Address: 500 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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Schreker s Librettos Published in Book Form 





Opera Texts of Germany’s Musical Anarch Presented as Serious Poetic Productions—Music Their Excuse for Existen o— 
Books on the Dance Are Interesting Contributions from Abroad—Julius Korngold Writes on Modern Opera—Cat. |) 
Folk- siti the Theme of Works Brought Out in Barcelona—Other Publications Include Gerald ssenasehesiaste New N vel 


O far as we know, 
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Franz Schreker, Germany’s musical anarch, whose 
’ 


scores are being increasingly performed on all the German operatic 


stages, 


is the only composer of music dramas, 


aside from Wagner, to 


have his opera librettos presented in book form, as serious poetic produc- 


“Franz Schreker: 
Universal Edition), 


tions. In 
(Vienna: 
entirety: 
nich Festival Plays— 


Gezeichneten” in the first volume; 
‘“Trrelohe” and a group of “Tanzdichtungen” 


The stories of some of these poems for 
music, “Die Gezeichneten,” “Das Spiel- 
werk” and “Irrelohe” have already been 
briefly told in MusIcAL AMERICA, in con- 
nection with performances of the works. 
As their author himself admits, they are 
‘not literary, each standing for the birth 
of a tragedy out of music.” They are 


in the main written in blank verse, with 
only occasional rhymed passages, and 


while they make interesting reading in 
the same sense that the book of “Tristan” 
or of “Die Meistersinger” does, these 
poems are in first instance examples of 
poetic utilitarianism. Their, music is 
their excuse for existence, and their mis- 
sion—often expressed in a verbal flow of 
real beauty, passion and distinction— 
is the textual exposition of that doctrine 
of artistic yearning and sexual urgency, 
that mingling of the mystic and the bru- 


Dichtungen fiir Musik,” 
his “poems for music” 
“Der ferne Klang,” “Das Spielwerk”—recently heard at the Mu- 
“Der rote Tod,” after Edgar Allan Poe, and “Die 
and “Der Schatzgriber,” 


in two volumes 


are offered in their 


“Memnon,” 
(“Dance Poems”) in the second. 





tally sensual, which impregnates the mu- 
sic of all of Schreker’s scores. Still, the 
eroticism of Schreker is not eroticism 
in the generally accepted sense. It is 
“Faunlike, yet not animal,” as Goethe 
says. Schreker creates his _ poetic 
librettos before he writes their music: 
his motto is, first the vision, then its tonal 
realization; and whatever their abstract 
literary value may or may not be, they 
help his dramatic works in attaining a 
unity which, perhaps, he could obtain in 
no other way. That their intelligent 
reading is necessary for the full compre- 
hension and enjoyment of Schreker’s 
music, goes almost without saying; and 
these two volumes of his “poems for mu- 
sic,” vivid and colorful, and with numer- 
ous passages rich in jeweled imagery to 
recommend them, may be studied to ad- 
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vantage in connection with Rudolf St. 
Hoffmann’s biography of the composer, 
wherein his literary-musical theories are 
exposed in detail. 

Books on the Dance 


Music in New 


| gud new monographs on the dance 
have musical connotations which en- 
title them to consideration in these col- 
umns. “Qu’est-ce que la Danse,” by 
Jean d’Udine, a_ well-known’ French 
authority on the subject (Paris: Henri 
Laurens), in asking the question, “What 
Is the Dance?” does not answer it in the 
shape of a history. The book, with its 
sixteen interesting nalf-tone illustrations, 
does not deal with technical abstractions; 
but is a study of the ethics of the art, 
and defines the conditions under which 
movement, expression, rhythm, style and 
ambient must be united by the dancer 
to create beauty. It also touches on the 
intimate ties between the dance and 
mathematics and the dance and music. In 
this last-named connection, in the chap- 
ter entitled “Euterpe and Terpsichore,”’ 
in paying homage to the all- compelling 
power of musical dynamics, d’Udine in- 
stances an anecdote which shows Wag- 
ner, in a soirée at Bayreuth, carried 
away by Saint-Saéns’ own playing of his 
“Danse Macabre,” bowing to Judith 
Gauthier and asking her for a waltz. 

After tracing the relationship be- 
tween music and the dance from its be- 
ginnings, the author arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “To-day when a com- 
poser ° makes up his mind to write 
especially for the dance, his efforts re- 
sult in nothing characteristic, new or 
beautiful; unless he happens to borrow 
from one or another people the rhythms 
of their national dances. Under such 
conditions a Massenet may still fashion 
the ‘Divertissements,’ superficial, yet 
brilliant and sufficiently evocative, in ‘Les 
Erynnes’ or the ‘Cid’; or a Borodine 
create such a powerful masterpiece as 
the dances from ‘Prince Igor.’ But, as 
soon as they abandon this ethnic guide, 
our composers, without direction or moti- 
vating intuition, or thought of rhythmic 
renewal, produce nothing but undance- 
able pages. I defy anyone to 
find a single page, written by a contem- 
porary composer, striving for dancing 
charm or expression, which unites musi- 
cal beauty and pathetic emotion with a 
delightful wealth of dynamism to the 
same degree as the admirable flute solo 
in ‘Orpheus.’ This is because Gluck, as 
we know from Méhul’s express testimony, 
mimed and danced all his musical inven- 
tions himself, before committing them 
to paper.”” The author sees in the “Gym- 
nastique Rhythmique” of Jaques-Dal- 
croze a means of once more “offering two 
arts dying of too long a divorce, 
magnificent possibilities of vital renewal 
and evolution.” The book is clearly and 
interestingly written, and _ beautifully 
and artisticallly put forth. 

In Frank Thiess’ “Der Tanz als 
Kunstwerk” (Munich: Delphin-Verlag) 
we have a German study in the esthetics 
of the dance. Like the French work just 
considered, it has a wealth of beautiful 
illustrations—there are twenty-four cop- 
per-plate prints of rather unusual artis- 
tic merit—and the author aims to estab- 
lish the fact that the best in the modern 
art-dance discloses new and hitherto un- 
divided phenomena of physchic experi- 
ence, with new veins of artistic gold lying 
at hand awaiting development. In the 
second chapter, which deals with “Die 
Grenzgebiete” (“The Bordering Terri- 
tories’) of the dance, the plastic arts, 
painting, pantomime and music, the 
author unfolds at length, and in the most 
interesting way, the true supplementary 
relationship of the twin arts of dancing 
and music, their “structural parallelism,” 
and uses a mythological illustration to 
clarify his theory. “Circe could meta- 
morphose the comrades of Ulvsses into all 
sorts of different animals, absolutely un- 
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related in kind, and could continue _ ¢;. 
fect these transformations indefi: 
yet the personal soul, the individ 
was not subject to her magic, ar 
individual, even though turned into 
an ass or a dog, remained the sa 
when a human being. The relati: 
between dance and music is a met 
phosis, a transformation. Music 

ried out of expressional forms of it 
into those of the world of the 
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Thi. is made possible by the connecting 
hmie and compositional relation ex- 
‘-+ing between the two arts. And thus 
. various dances having an iden- 
ticnl psychic kernel may be developed out 
he same music.” Both the French 
ani the German author bring up the 
stion as to whether the dance without 
musie is a possible development, but pre- 
fer to leave its solution to the future. 
To the music-lover of broader culture 
also to the composer, both books may 
ommended as being full of interest 
stimulus. 


{ Successor to Eduard Hanslick 


i JULIUS KORNGOLD, the father 

of the youthful composer of “The 
Dead City,” is the incumbent of one of 
the most distinguished chairs of musical 
riticism in present-day Europe. He is 
the music critic of the great Vienna 
daily, the Neue Freie Presse. In this 
capacity he has continued the work of 
his illustrious predecessor—Eduard 
Hanslick’s. nine volumes of ‘Modern 
Opera” summarize the development of 
the form as reflected in a seriously musi- 
cal city like Vienna—and his “Deutsches 
Opernschaffen der Gegenwart” (Vienna: 
Leonhardt-Verlag) covers contemporary 
German operatic activity in the creative 
field from about 1903, when Hanslick’s 
record comes to an end, to the more re- 
cent present. In these critical essays, 
which make fascinating reading because 
of the author’s piquant and expressive 
style, his cultural breadth and ready wit, 
Dr. Korngold strews but few flowers of 
praise in the path of the German oper- 
atic composers—including seme of the 
greatest—and yet there is an absence 
of the personal and invidious, a clear 
‘oneentration on the subject in hand, 
which proves that he has the right un- 
derstana.ng of his responsible office. 
lorty-five operas in all are considered in 
letail in his volume, beginning with Hugo 
Wolf’s “Der Corregidor”; and the book 
would seem to supply an almost indis- 
pensable supplement to any existing 
English Opera Guides, in view of the 
importance of the works and composers 
‘considered therein. German and Aus- 
trian composers whose music is but lit- 
tle known in this country—Hans Pfitz- 
ner, Siegfried Wagner, Julius Bittner, 
Franz Schreker—are here studied in 
their operas with the utmost impartiality. 
Richard Strauss’ entire operatic output 
is included. ending with an essay on his 
“Woman Without a Shadow.” Eugen 
l’Albert, Weingartner, Schillings— 
whose “Mona Lisa” holds its own on the 
German dramatic stage—Zemlinsky, von 
Waltershausen, Kienzl, Oberleithner, 
Neumann, Franz Schmidt and others are 
among those represented. 


Two Books on Catalan Folk-Song 


WO books devoted to Catalan folk- 
song—whose beauties Kurt Schindler 
has done so much to make known in the 
United States—come to hand _ from 
Barcelona. One is “El Canconer Musi- 
‘al Popular Catala,” by Rossend Serra 
Pagés (Barcelona: Publicaciones del 
Centre Excursionista de Bages), and the 
other “De la Canco Popular Catalana.” 
v Lluis Millet (Barcelona: Bloud & 
Gay). Rossend Serra i Pagés is, prob- 
ably, the foremost among the musical 
folklorists of Catalonia. A scholar of 
rare attainment, he has been intimately 
identified for a number of years with the 
development and _ present rich musical 
florescence, especially in choral form, 
of the folk-airs of his native land; and 
his private collection of Catalonian and 
Northern Spanish folk-songs is the finest 
and most comprehensive in existence. 
The numerous monographs he has writ- 
ten on various aspects of his subject are 
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considered authoritative, and the present 
booklet of fifty-six pages is the best short 
study of Catalan folk-song, its history 
and peculiarities, to be found. Lluis 
Millet (he is the director of the famous 
“Orfeo Catala’”’) contributes in his mono- 
graph “Regarding Catalan Popular 
Song,” a painstaking and interesting es- 
say on the genre. Both books are illus- 
trated with musical examples. 


Reger and Pfitzner 


N the interesting series of musical 
monographs founded by _ Richard 
Strauss and issued under the general 


title of “Die Musik,” we have two new 
volumes: “Hans Pfitzner” by Arthur 
Seidl, and ‘‘Max Reger,” by Karl Hasse 
(Leipsic: C. F. W. Siegel’s Musikalien- 
hand: R. Linnemann). Pfitzner, the 
confirmed opponent of Schreker’s trends 
and developments in modern German mu- 
sic, whose “Palestrina” aroused enthu- 
siasm at its recent revival in the Munich 
Prinz-Regenten Theater, is painted as 
an epic musical nature in view of the 
exceptional colorful and characteristic 
qualities of his music. His esthetic 
theories are based on the dogma that in- 
spiration is the soul of music as a crea- 
tive art, and that the first and genial 
“moment” of inspiration is that of the 


musical “flash of thought.” This 
thought or idea, the larger or lesser 
“tonal figure,’ called up in the con- 


sciousness of the musical creator, is the 
“primary” thing. The shape it assumes, 
its development, movement, architectonic 
features are all secondary, since they are 
only “historical crystallizations.”” The 
author gives us a detailed study of the 
composer’s personality, ideas and works 
—including the three great operas—and 
defines his position in German musical 
life of the present day in a manner 
which cannot fail to interest. There are 
nine half-tone illustrations and two re- 
productions of manuscripts. The very 
thorough and detailed “Max Reger,” w th 
its ten autotype pictures and three re- 
productions of manuscripts, has a pecu- 
liar value inasmuch as it includes eight 
musical essays by Reger himself, polemic 
in character. The author concludes his 
detailed study of the man and his works 
by leaving it an open question as to 
whether Reger’s music is decadent, and 
will not be able to maintain itself, or an 
expression of the German spirit at its 
best, in which event its future is as- 
sured: a standpoint which, since his 
music is too near to us to allow of an 
ideal critical perspective, cannot be cen- 
sured. 


Dr. Istel Writes Two Readable Books 


R. EDGAR ISTE L is beyond all ques- 

tion one of Germany’s foremost 
musicologists, and what comes from his 
nen is worthy of respect. “Das Kunstwerk 
Richard Wagners,” and “Die Bliitenzeit 
der Musikalischen Romantik in Deutsch- 
land” (Leipsic: B. G. Teubuer) in 
the publishers’ series entitled “Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt,” do not deal with their 
subjects in abtruse or subtle form. They 
are well and interestingly written bock- 
lets presenting a popular and generally 
understandable account of Wagner’s art- 
work and the blossom-iime of German 
romanticism. For Americans who read 
German—and there are many of them 
a book which gives a clear and readable 
summary, in some 120 nages. not with- 
out interesting detail, of the Wagnerian 
achievements should not be without in- 
terest. The story of romanticism in Ger- 
many, too, places the general reader in 
Dr. Istel’s debt It is one of those books 
the singer, violinist, pianist. and music- 
lover in general, too much concerned 
with the practical problems of their per- 
sonal art, should read for the sake of 
greater cultural breadth and understand 
ing. F. H. M. 
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Freud and a Musician 


ERALD CUMBERLAND will write a 


big book one of these days. One 
feels this after reading “The Poisoner”’ 


(New York: Brentano’s). The story 
comes singularly handicapped by the 
exuberance of the wrapper announce- 


ment, and the first advice one would like 
to give the prospective reader is in the 
nature of a warning not to read this 
wrapper note. Whatever predictions 
“Set Down in Malice” and “Tales of a 
Cruel Country” may have drawn from 
enthusiastic commentators may be re- 
peated apropos of “The Poisoner.”’ The 
new novel is certainly notable for the de- 
velopment it manifests in the author; 
otherwise it is full of promise of things 
to come. “The Poisoner” is a good book, 
of much deft workmanship and of more 
than a little interest to musicians and 
music-lovers. 

The story is based on the Freudian 
theory of unconscious repression § in 
relation to a dipsomaniac who has 
climbed the heights of musical fame as a 
modernist composer and who is also a 
gifted pianist. He yields to drink, de- 
serts his fiancée and his public, and 
plunges into a London slum. This by no 
means original theme is resolved in the 
modern manner, through the interposi- 
tion of the family physician and the prob- 
ings of a psychoanalyst. 

Many of the scenes are very well done, 
but in others the author fails to be con- 
vincing. He is too apt to allow his pur- 
ple patches to stand. The conversational 
stretches become strangely rhapsodical. 
Drink has peculiar effects on some 
people, but even in a poet it is a 
little difficult to credit the follow- 
ing flight indulged in at the bar of a 
drinking den: ‘‘And Bach—like a 
cathedral full of ineffable aspirations 
—where lamps flicker and never die 
where clouds of incense roll heavily and 
yeastily up to the clerestory—where the 
apparalled priest secretly performs his 
mysterious rites—where the secrets of 
mankind are told, told and forgiven. 
glo And when I think of the gaiety 
with which so much music is saturated 
—when I think—’ He looked round him 
agitatedly, as thouech he had forgotten 
something of terrible importance. ‘More 
whisky, please miss,’ he shouted; ‘two 
double doubles.’ ”’ 


Mr. Cumberland is at his best in the 
opening chapters when he is creating his 
musical atmosphere. Those who used 
to read his notes on London music in 
MusIcAL AMERICA will enjoy this first 
section of the book. We briefly meet the 
doctor who knows so little about music 
that he cannot tell the difference be- 
tween “God Save the Weasel” and “Pop 
Goes the King.” There is a good deal 
about modernism. “The title of a com- 
position counts for so much,” says Mar- 
tin Stavart, the central character. “It is 
the clue. If, for example, I call a piece 
‘Decadence,’ the hearers will anticipate 
the kind of music that suggests decad- 
ence. . . . If Debussy had composed my 
‘Decadence,’ he might have called it ‘The 
Hothouse.’ There’s a man called Erik 
Satie; it is conceivable that he, a cruder 
and more daring spirit, might have 
named it ‘Ungathered Peaches in Late 
September.’ Many different things, you 
see, suggest the same atmosphere and 
even the same feelings.” Stavart is most 
interesting when he keeps off the drink. 
But all in all “The Poisoner” is consid- 
erably above the average book, if one 
strikes the average from the matter that 
is coming from the presses to-day. 

P. C. R. 


Benefit to Be Given for Voice Training 
Scholarship Fund 


A benefit entertainment for the Voice 
Training Scholarship Fund will be given 
at the Hotal Plaza, New York, on the 
evening of Dec, 14. A group of recita- 
tions in costume with musical accompani- 
ment by Minette Hirst, and the reading 
of poems by Mercedes de Acosta will be 
included on the program. The list of 
patrons includes George Brokaw, John 
C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMERICA; 
Dr. Lester M. Hubby, Otto H. Kahn, 
Alexander Konta, Judge W. M. K. Ol- 


ecott, Mrs. Charles FE. Scribner and Mrs. 
John Jay Watson. 
Mrs. Perfield Lectures 
An illustrated talk on musical peda- 


gogy was given by Effa Ellis Perfield on 
the evening of Nov. 17 at the Plaza 
Hotel. Mrs. Perfield held the interest 
of a large audience with a discussion 
of the principles of her work. 
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BOSTON POST, Nov. 16, 1921: 


“Miss Clara Loring took the part of 
Violetta when ‘La Traviata’ was given 
by the San Carlo Opera Company last 
night in the Boston Opera House. Ro 

meo Boscacci was the Alfredo; Gaetano 
Viviani the elder Germont; Frances 
Morosini, Flora. Mr. Knoch conducted 

“Miss Loring’s Violetta is a _ very 
dramatig interpretation. Seldom of late 
years has the music of this role been 
given such truth and intensity of feel- 
ing as last night in the scene between 
Violetta and the elder Germont in the 
second act, in the writing of the letter 
of farewell to Alfredo, in the anguished 
parting from the lover who was all the 
wor!d to the poor frail one A last 


look! How she hung on his every word, 
and devoured with her cyes the fea 
tures so dear. It was the impersonatic 


earnest, who wrapped 
every note and syl 
them home to the 


dead 
around 
brought 


of young 
her heart 
lable, and 
audience.” 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, 
Nov. 16, 1921: 


‘La Traviata’ was given a 
evening at 


“Verdi's 
splendid performance last 
the Boston Opera 
Carlo Opera Company Clara Loring, 
the Violetta, sang her role with a dis 
tinction which was the outstanding fea 
ture. Her voice, combining at once 
sweetness and power, was admirablv 
suited to the rich and mellow airs o' 
the great composer Her emotional 
handling of the action was also no 
table.’’ 


BOSTON GLOBE, Nov. 16, 1921: 
“Clara Loring, who sang Violetta in 
‘La Traviata’ last night at the Opera 
House, is an actress of no mean ability 
“Miss Loring doubtless remembered 
that the play on which the libretto is 
based afforded Bernhardt one of her 
great parts Although she did not imi 
tate slavishly the great actress’s per 
formance as Camille, she made the dying 


Address: 





House by the San " 


LARA LORING 


Soprano 


Scores Noteworthy Success as Guest Artist with San 
Carlo Opera Company in “La Traviata,” 


Boston, 


heroine in the last act a genuinely tragic 


figure 
“Miss Lorine'’s singing showed the 
great natural beauty of her voice.” 
BOSTON HERALD, Nov. 16, 1921: 
“The San Carlo company sang the 


beautiful old opera with an appreciation 


and sympathy that betokened familiar 
ity and a real love for the work All 
the work in ‘Traviata’ falls on three 
pairs of shoulders and in this case the 
shoulders proved themselves quite able 
to sustain the burden Miss Loring 


sang the part of the unhappy Violetta 
sweetly and competently, displaying 
plenty of reserve power when occasion 
needed.” 


Antonio Bagarozy, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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By-Ways of Modernism Explored in 
Unique Program of Chamber Music 
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Eva Gauthier and Art Society 
Present Numbers Culled 
from Orient and Others 
Characteristic of Modern 
British and American 
Craftsmanship 


Concert of chamber music, by Eva 
Gauthier, The Chamber Music Art So- 
ciety and assisting artists; Aeolian Hall, 


Nov. 25, afternoon. The program: Trio 
(Op. 14, No. 2), clarinet, viola, piano, 
Mozart; Four Songs (Op. 35), 1920, 


voice and violin, Gustav Holst (British) ; 
Cherry Valley (No, 2, Op. 22), 1921, 
voice, violin, cello, piano, Roger Quilter 
(British) ; “Der Hirt auf dem Felsen” 
129), voice, clarinet, piano, Schu- 
: “Italian Serenade,’ Hugo Wolf ; 
Two Sketches (Op. 15), “By the Tarn,’ 

“Jock o’? Lantern,” string quartet, Eugene 
Goossens (British); “Oriental Impres- 
sions” (1921), Japanese Sketch (1921), 
“Entenrakw” (Chinese Elegy, A. D. 700), 
Korean Sketch (first time), Stamese 
Sketch (first time), voice, four violins, 
flute, oboe, percussion, harp and piano, 
conducted by the composer, Henry FHich- 
heim (American) ; “Willow- Willow,” 


guitar, set by 


voice, string quartet and ; 
Percy Grainger; “Rout” (1920), voice, 
flute, clarinet, harp, string quartet, bass, 


side ‘dr um and glockenspiel, Arthur Bliss 
(British). 


After this program, one wonders again 
what the modernists would do without 
Eva Gauthier. If there is another singer 
on this side of the Atlantic who can sing 
in one key while the accompaniment, or 
obbligato, tonal background or whatever 
one may choose to call it, goes up hill 
and down dale in another tonality, and 
yet can come through unscathed and 
smiling, the writer has not heard of her. 

In utter hopelessness of finding the 
prosilient novelty of the gerb of num- 
bers here presented for the delight of 
those who already are living, musically, 
in the day after to-morrow, the reviewer 
must start at the beginning. Clarinet, 
viola and piano ushered in the afternoon 
in a most orthodox way with a neatly 
turned performance of the early Mozart 
trio. 

Then began the peregrinations of Miss 
Gauthier in lands behind the mountains 
of the moon. The four medievalistic 
songs by Gustav Holst, unaccompanied 
save for fellow journeyings of the violin, 
suggested that the British composer’s 
notebook and pencil had not failed him in 
a pleasant dalliance along the storied 
by-ways of Old Time, and they were pic- 
torially sung. Miss Gauthier asked an 
indulgence for a severe cold. If she 
had not done so, no one would have sus- 
pected her handicap. 

Roger Quilter’s “Cherry Valley” was 
new in quality, without tearing off too 
many pages of unborn to-morrows and 
dead yesterdays. It, too, was delight- 
fully sung. The clock was turned back 
for Schubert’s lovely lyricism, and the 
Shepherd’s song, as the words averred, 
“sounded longingly in the wood’’—the 
atonal wilderness in which the audience 
later was to find itself. 

An encore number, “Dandelions,” by 
Arthur Bliss, a delightfully humorous 
competition between voice and clarinet 
in which each wrote its own declaration 
of independence, was chortlingly well 
done. 

Once more the audience peered back 
along the road it left some aeons ago, 
and harkened to Hugo Wolf’s “Italian 
Serenade,” in its original string quar- 
tet form. The two Goossens sketches, 
which the London String Quartet played 
in New York a year ago, shimmered 
again in post-Debussyan loveliness. 


A. Walter Kramer’s Interlude was of 
equal beauty in the tints and hues of its 
scoring and in its graceful thematic ma- 
terial, though, as a matter of purely in- 
dividual opinion, the writer feels the 
instrumental use of the voice, as rep- 
resented by the several so-called “Vocal- 
ises” that have appeared on recital pro- 
grams is but a passing fad, and that, 
to this extent, Mr. Kramer has lavished 
some fine craftsmanship and no little in- 
spiration on a nebulous and transient 
idea. 

There were clear-cut beauties, also, in 
the Jongen number. The Goossens 
“Philomel” came to the ears as a char- 
acteristic effort of his school. Then 
came the Korean and Siamese sketches 
collected and scvred by Mr. Eichheim. 
The composer, in a few brief remarks, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the West has 
much to learn, harmonically from the 
East. The sketches called for a minia- 
ture orchestra, unique in its conforma- 
tion, and the latter two, which received 
their first performance on this occasion, 
used the voice without words as a part 
of the ensemble. Picking up the wrong 
manuscript, Miss Gauthier began sing- 
ing the “ahs” of the Siamese sketch when 
it was intended that she should sing the 
“ahs” of the Korean one. The audience 
didn’t know it, but Mr. Eichheim did. 
There were some quick words, a rapid 
shift of the music by Miss Gauthier, the 
place was found, and the Korean “ahs” 


floated serenely in a din of curiously com- 
mingled, but not inexpressive Oriental 
sounds. 

Mr. Grainger’s lovely scoring for 
string quartet and guitar of the old Eng- 
lish “Willow, Willow”’—lovely, even if 
one questions the fitness of dressing up 
a folk-tune in such wise—unfortunately 
came late on the program. Still later 
was the Bliss “Rout,” which Eugene 
Goossens has hailed as “the most bril- 
liant example of the composer’s inven- 
tiveness,” and in which the vocalist sings 
disjointed syllables to convey the idea 
of an excited concourse of humanity. 
In the recent exchange of compliments 
which followed Walter Damrosch’s ref- 
erence to the young English school as 
“grovelling in ugliness,” the American 
conductor said he was unfamiliar with 
the work of Mr. Bliss, who had objected 
to the generalization, and hence could not 
say whether he would include him within 
the scope of his remark. Mr. Damrosch 
should have heard “Rout.” At any rate, 
it is scored so that it can be heard. 


The members of the Chamber Music 
Art Society, not named on the printed 
program of this concert, are Charles 
Hart, piano; C. Towbin and K. Kraeuter, 
violins; N. Moldavan,P. Such and E. Mix, 
viola, ’cello and contra bass, and G. 
Grisez, A. Lora, R. Corne, J. Schon and 
J. Franzl, clarinet, flute, oboe, bassoon 
and horn respectively. On Friday there 
were eight assisting players as follows: 
Elfrida Boss, J. Mestechkin, violins; 


Marie Miller, harp; Georges Apcham, 
English horn; Vahdah Oleott-Bickford, 
guitar; Carl Glassman, Sam Borodkin, 


Hans Gottisch, bells and percussion. 
cK. F. 





CHALTAPINE SUPERB IN SECOND CONCERT 


“In Voice” Again, Big Rus- 
sian Bass Excites 
Throng 


Apprehensions as to the present vocal 
estate of Feodor Chaliapine were for- 


gotten at the Hippodrome, Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 27, when, after several post- 
ponements of concerts announced, the big 
Russian bass sang as only a Chaliapine 
can sing. An audience larger that that 
which packed the Manhattan Opera 
House for his early program (when he 
sang in spite of a virulent case of laryn- 
gitis) shouted and stamped its appro- 
bation and would not leave the auditor- 
ium until Chaliapine had addressed it in 
Russian and had informed it, courteously 
but decisively, that the concert was over. 
Assisted again by Josef Stopak, vio- 
linist, and Victoria Boshko, pianist, and 
with the same accompanist as before, Leo 
Berdichevsky, the bass sang some thir- 
teen songs, including “encores.” In 
these, in spite of a certain monotony re- 
sulting from what seemed a haphazard 
choice of Russian songs which had, each, 
a story to tell, but which sometimes were 
not of any very striking musical value, 
he established his right to be ranked 
among the supreme artists of the day. 
A magnificent voice, full, powerful, 
ringing and responsive to his every wish; 
a vivid personality that asserted itself 
magnetically in all he undertook; a gift 
for characterization and narration which 
found expression in even comparatively 
simple songs; and an unusually attrac- 
tive stage presence, which permitted him 
to move about the platform and to in- 
dulge in gestures and flashes of acting 
that would have seemed out of place if 
done by another, conspired to place this 
concert apart as an event extraordinary. 
Probably no one realized more than 
Chaliapine that just such a success was 
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needed to uphold his prestige, after the 
several postponements caused by the cold 
which fastened itself upon him soon 
after his arrival in America. Only oc- 
casionally was there a trace of conges- 
tion remaining and it did not at any time 
actually mar his tone. 

The numbers sung by the bass (an- 
nounced from the platform by him, as at 
his earlier concert) were Rimsky- Korsa- 


koff’s “The Prophet,” a really heroic 
song projected in equally heroic tone; the 
Moussorgsky “Ballad,” based on Vere- 


schagin’s harrowing painting of the sol- 
dier left to die alone on the battlefield ; 
and Sakhnovsky’s bitterly cynical, “She 
Laughed,” in his first group. Later r, he 
presented “The Last Voyage,” a tradi- 
tional song of no considerable musical 
worth, which he had utilized at the Man- 
hattan Opera House concert; Dargo- 
miszhky’s “The Old Corporal’—a Rus- 
sian Danny Deever”; “The Two Grena- 
diers” of Schumann, also sung by him at 
the Manhattan; and Kennemann’s “Why 
Does the Wind Whirl in the Ravine?” 
His concluding group began with 
Glinka’s “The Midnight Review,” heard 
at the earlier concert, and included three 
humorous numbers, Moussorgsky’s 

“Song of the Flea,” Dargomiszhky’ s “The 
Government C lerk, ” and “The Miller,” all 
of them inimitably presented with deft, 
droll touches that bespoke the born inter- 
preter. An impassioned love song sung 
by Malashkin concluded the group and 
ended the program. 

Mr. Stovak played the Vivaldi-Nachez 
A Minor Concerto and small numbers by 
Aulin, Arensky and Zimbalist; and Miss 
Boshko contributed two Liszt war 
horses. Assisting artists seem only in 
the way when a celebrity like Chali: apine 
is being presented, but they serve as pro- 
tection against the encore fiends who 
otherwise would permit him no time in 
which to rest. O. T. 





Grace Wagner, Charles Hackett, Zanelli, 
Lemare and Sophie Braslau Appear 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 28.—Grace Wag- 
ner, Charles Hackett, and Renato Za- 
nelli opened the Peddie course of three 
concerts by a recital on Nov. 21 at the 
City Hall. The program was made up 
of solo groups by each artist and duets, 
and concluded with the Prison Trio from 
“Faust.” Mr. Hackett chose for his aria 
the cavatina from Gounod’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Ah, Leve-toi. Soleil.” The three 
singers were frequently recalled. Lester 
Hodges was an excellent accompanist. 

Edwin Lemare, municipal organist, 


gave a recital on Nov. 24, with Sonny, 
Braslau as the vocal soloist. The . j4q;. 
ence was large, though a bad snow>: orp, 
had raged all day, and those pr: oy; 
were rewarded by a fine program. \{, 
Lemare’s numbers included Bach’s }r¢. 
lude and Fugue in D Major, his ow, 
“Chant de Bonheur”; “Waldweben,” ° yo», 
Wagner’s “Siegfried,” and Wivror, 
“Toccata in F.” He gave also a ma: ter. 
ly improvisation on a theme subm ‘teq 
by the audience. Miss Braslau ano 
Russian and American songs, with ; no 
accompaniments by Mrs. Ethel ( iyo. 
Cole. The singer also gave Sulli: in 
“Lost Chord” with organ obbligato. 
A. 


LASHANSKA CHARMS 
IN SONG RECITAL 


Engaging Quality of Voice 
Delights Large Audienc 
at Carnegie Hall 





Song recital, Hulda Lashanska, ( 
negie Hall, Nov. 26, evening. We 
Josten, accompanist. The progra 
“Lungi del Caro Bene,’ Secchi; “Ah 
so,’ from “The Magic Flute,’ Moza 
“Sommi Dei,” Handel; “Der Schiff: 
and “Des Mddchen’s Klage,”’ Schube 
“Hr TIsts” Schumann; “Die Nat 
Strauss; “Die Lorelei,” Lisct; “La P» 
cesse’”’ and “Un Réve,” Grieg; “Le N 


Moret; Serenade, Tchaikovs! 
‘L’Heure Deélicieuse,’ Staub; “Over 
Steppe,’ Gretchaninoff; “Fairy Tale 
Erich Wolf; ‘““Wanderer’s Prayer” «a 
“Spring Night,’ Werner Josten. 

The engaging quality of Mme. Las! 
ska’s voice delighted her large audi: 
at this recital. She sang with an artistic 
appreciation of values and an adequat 
sense of modulation, and in a voice 
full volume under complete contr 
though sometimes cold in tone. The 
Mozart aria was fluently given, and there 
was much to charm the ear in the inter- 
pretation of the Schubert songs, th 
“Nacht” of Strauss, and = Liszt’s 
“Lorelei.”» Though Mme. Lashanska’s 
diction was not invariably clear, she de- 
veloped artistically the varied styles of 
her program. Pronounced emotional 
quality was revealed in the Greig music, 
and the mezza voce interpretation of 
the “Le Nélumbo” was so charming that 
this ballad had to be repeated. Mr. 
Josten, who played the accompaniments 
with decided sympathy, was represented 
by two songs—the appealing “Wander- 
er’s Prayer” and the jubilant “Spring 
Night,” both warmly applauded. For one 
of her encore-pieces, Mme. Lashanska 
sang “Annie Laurie” to her own accom 
paniment. P. J. N. 


ESTHER DALE IN RECITAL 


lumbo,”’ 





Soprano Presents Manuscript Works in 
Second Aeolian Hall Program 


Esther 
Aeolian Hall 
noon, Nov. 23, 
included a Brahms 
and a manuscript song cycle, “The Be 
loved Stranger,” by Constance Herr 
shoff, which was heard publicly for th 
first time on this occasion. Anothe 
manuscript number was Alice Barnett’s 
“Night Song at Capri.” Neither th 
cycle nor the Barnett song calls for de- 
tailed comment here. 

The soprano began the afternoon ver! 
agreeably with the “Alleluia” from 
Mozart Motet, which she sang smooth|; 
and with good tone. Also in the ope! 
ing group were a Bach air, in Germa! 
and two Donaudy songs, “O del mi 
amato ben” and “Ah mai non cessate.” 
There were, in later groups, Chabrie 
Debussy and Poldowski numbers _ 1 
French, and, in English, Bainbridg: 
Crists’ “Butterflies,” and Tilden Davis 
“My Love Has Come to Me.” Vocall) 
the presentation of this program was « 
variable quality. The English lyri 
were creditably sung and the French an 
Italian ones moderately well done. Miss 
Dale made an earnest effort to catc! 
the spirit of the Brahms songs, and pa! 
tially succeeded, but left the impressio! 
that she is not yet fully the mistress 0! 
her voice, and that the organ. of itsel! 
is not an unusual one. John Doane 
played the accompaniments ae ag ad 

i. 2 


Dale, soprano, gave her second 


recital, Wednesday afte 
singing a program that 
Volkslieder group, 
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Vincent dIndy Joining American Red Cross; Left to 
Chairman of the Musical Committee, American Red Cross; Mme. d’Indy; Mr. d’Indy; 
5. Walter Krebs, Executive Secretary, Red Cross Musical Committee; Mayor Hylan 


Sook Vincent d’Indy Becomes a Member 
3 of American Red Cross for Life 
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also proud that we have fostered in our 
own community the development of this 
art, for its growth is a possession of 
all people and it has a just claim to pub- 
lic service.” 

Mr. d’Indy replied in English and 
paid the following tribute to the Ameri- 
cans whom he has known as students in 
his Schola Cantorum: “American stud- 
ents are great workers,” he said, “and 
I am always glad to welcome them to 
my country. I find them painstaking 
and some of them display ability of the 
highest order. But let them refrain 
from imitating us or adhering to laid- 
down formulas. That is harmful to 
them. Let them declare their independ- 
ence and create a true school of Ameri- 


can music full of the youth and vigor 
of this country. As an old man who has 
loved you, I am looking forward to a 
genuine American art.” 

Besides Mr. Kahn, the reception com- 
mittee included: Harold Bauer, Artur 
Bodansky, Joseph Bonnet, Dr. William 
Carl, Prof. John J. Coss, Walter Dam- 


rosch, Harry Harkness Flagler, Rear- 
Admiral Glennon, U. S. N.; Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Rubin Goldmark, L. 


Herzog, Murray Hulbert, Arthur Judson, 


Fred Kneisel, L. Liebling, Dr. S. E. 
Mezes, Pierre Monteux, B. B. Neuer, 


Leo Ornstein, Hugo Riesenfeld, Leopold 
Stokowsky, Josef Stransky, Herbert 
Witherspoon, Albert Wolff and Edward 
Ziegler. 





GABRILOWITSCH IN 
SPLENDID PROGRAM 


recital, 

Aeolian Hall, Nov, 
program: Variations, 
Blacksmith,’ Handel; 


Piano Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
26, afternoon. The 
“The Harmonious 


Rondo Espressivo, 


quantity of impressions. The best num- 
ber, however, was the Fantaisie-Im- 
promptu which, for once, was played at 
a logical tempo. The artist’s own Ca- 
price was a brilliant ending to a super- 
latively fine recital. J. A. H. 





Violinist, Soprano and Pianist Unite in 
Sunday Afternoon Program 
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Increasing Crowds Acclaim 
Pianist—Mary Jordan 
in Club Concert 


Houston, TEXx., Nov. 26.—Before an 
audience which exceeded in size those at 
his two previous appearances here, Leo- 
pold Godowsky gave a recital on Nov. 14 
in Main Street Auditorium, and was 
warmly greeted. 

Mr. Godowsky’s program contained the 
Twelve Symphonic Studies of Schu- 
mann; a group of his own arrangements 
of Rameau’s “Musette en Rondeau” and 
“Tambourin,” Pastorale of Corelli and 
Gigue by Lully; a Chopin group; the 
Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wings of Song”; 
MacDowell’s “March Winds”; a Sere- 
nade from Rabinstein’s “Miniatures”; a 


GODOWSKY REVISITS HOUSTON IN RECITAL 


concert study by Poldini; Moszkowski’s 

“En Automne,” and Liszt’s “Venezia 
e Napoli.’ Edna W. Saunders was the 
local manager for the concert. 

During his visit here, Mr. Godowsky 
spoke over the radio to Mrs. John Wes- 
ley Graham, music chairman for the 
Houston Fair and Exposition, who re- 
ceived the message at the fair grounds. 

Mary Jordan, contralto, was soloist 
at a concert of the Treble Club in the 
City Auditorium on Nov. 15, singing 
arias from “Don Carlos” and “Prophéte” 
and music by Carpenter, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Fourdrain, Scott, Hageman, Bur- 
leigh, and some Negro spirituals. Walter 
Dunham of San Antonio was accompan- 
ist. The club, conducted by Mrs. R. L. 
Cox, sang choral numbers, with Miss 
Jordan as the soloist. 

Miss Jordan plans to make Texas her 
home, as her husband, Lt.-Col. Charles 
Cresson, has been appointed judge advo- 
cate of Fort Sam Houston. E. M. 





PLEAD FOR BEST MUSIC 
Mrs. John F. Lyons and Mrs. Oberndorfer 
Speak to Texas Federation 

Fort WortH, TEXx., Nov. 26.—The 
session of music and arts on Nov. 18 
at the Texas Hotel, during the conven- 
tion of the Texas Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, was notable for two addresses by 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, and 
Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer of Chicago, 
chairman of music for the General Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. There were 
1100 women present at the convention. 

Mrs. Lyons appealed for the — 


of public ‘school music, and of Americz 
music and arts. She urged the perk 


use of music as a community asset for 


the betterment of individuals and of 
groups. — 
Mrs. Oberndorfer spoke in regard to 


the disastrous moral effect of much of 
the “popular” music of the day, and 
urged a closer attention to this matter 
on the part of the club women. She 
advocated plenty of good music, in the 
way of records and phonographs for all 
institutions, especially those where chil- 
dren and elderly people were inmates; 
more music books in all libraries; and 
the insistence on opera in our own lan- 
guage. Both speakers were heartily 
applauded. 

The High School Orchestra and glee 
clubs furnished music for this program. 
The evening session was given over en- 
tirely to music, with solos by out-of-town 
artists; a cantata, “The River of Stars” 


by the Harmony Club; and one act from 
“Aida” by local talent conducted by Sam 
S. Losh. C. G. N. 


HEIFETZ IN PORTLAND, ORE. 





Violinist Acclaimed in Recital—Infantry 
Band Opens Concert Series 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 26.—Jascha Hei- 
fetz, who gave a recital on Nov. 17, at 
the Heilig Theater, was greeted with 
enthusiasm by a large audience. He was 
heard in a fine program, with Samuel 
Chotzinoff as an admirable accompanist. 

The City Popular Series was opened 
on Nov. 13 at the Public Auditorium, 
when a capacity audience heard the con- 
cert given by the Fifty-ninth United 
States Infantry Band of fifty-five pieces, 
conducted by Warrant Clark Price. The 
band, which was organized in 1917 at 
Gettysburg, had an interesting career 
through the war, and showed the re- 
sult of its long experience in its present 
program. After the concert, the city 
authorities tendered a banquet for the 
bandsmen. 

Susie Fennell Pipes, wiolinist, and 
Henriette Michaelson, pianist, were 
heard by a large audience at the second 
concert of their series, at the Little 
Theater, Nov. 13. Beethoven numbers 
were played with authority. 

The dedication of the new $10,000 
organ at the Sunnyside Congregational 


Church took place on Nov. 13. Martha 
Reynolds and Lucean Becker gave the 
dedication program, assisted by a cho- 


conducted by J. A. 
©, 


rus of forty voices, 
Hollingsworth. 


Mary Jordan ry ren Setake in Den- 
ton, Tex. 

DENTON, TEx., Nov. 19.—Mary Jordan, 
contralto, and Arrigo Serato, violinist, 
appeared before a large audience at the 
College of Industrial Arts, on Nov. 11. 


Their works so delighted the aud 
that both artists were called upo: 
numerous encores. Miss Jordan 

the “Don Fatale” Aria, D’Ambr 
arrangement of “La Papillon”; th. 
vocation to Eros,” Cyril Scott’s “| 
by,” and several Negro spirituals. 

Serato opened the program with Vj 
Chaconne, and did his finest work i: 
Romance of Wieniawski’s Concerto 
Minor. J. B. 


“IMPRESARIO” IN TOPE}! 





Big Audience Welcomes Percy Hem. ,, 
Home City in Leading Réle 


TOPEKA, KAN., Nov. 26.—To 
music lovers packed the city audito 
on Nov. 17, to hear Mozart’s opera, 
Impresario,” presented by William \ 
Hinshaw. The opera was received 
unusual cordiality. 

The réle of Schikaneder was sun: 
Percy Hemus, baritone. Fifteen | 
ago Mr. Hemus was a boy in Topeks 
used to carry a hymn and chant bo 
the Guild Hall choir. He seemed 
“one of the folks,” and received a 
ing reception. He was supported 
effective cast, and the music, 
Gladys Craven Hemus at the piano, 
excellent. The company was bro 
to Topeka under the auspices of the 
peka Woman’s Club. It was attend 
an audience considerably larger 
has turned out for other musical e: 


» 


tainments this season. re. 


Olga Steeb in Recital at Redlands. 


REDLANDS, CAL., Nov. 19.—Olga St, 
pianist of Los Angeles, gave an jj) 
esting program for ‘the Polytechnic H 
School, on Nov. 7, playing composit 
by Brahms, Liszt, Rachmaninoff, a 
kowski, Chopin, MacFayden, and Gri 
The large audience was composed most 
of school children. 
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The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thrity-sixth Season 
212 West 6¥9th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5829 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West Y¥6th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Michael Posner Baxte 
Teacher of the Violin 
119 West 87th Street, New York 
‘Phone Schuyler 5889 


Mme. J. L. Bayerlee 
ARTIST TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 502 W.1138th St.. N.Y. Oathedral 7960 
Anditions by appointment only. 


Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May [Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Oerrect Pronunciation—Distinct Enmun- 








Studio: 











‘ 





ciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—Engalish 
1 W. 89th St. New York Tel.. Riverside 2605 





Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
WW Weat &7th Street VN Phone Col. 4984 


MUSICIANS’ 


Adriaan E. Freni Teacher of Singing 
Fifteen Years with Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 809 Carnegie Hall 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Summer Season at Seal Marbour, Maine 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 814—Carnegie Hall—New York 
Tel. Circle 821 








Russell Snively Gilbert 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Practical course for vocal students in Piano and the 
sermeet foundation. Studio 128 Carnegie Hall, 
ew York. 


Victor Harris 

Teacher of Singing in all its branches 

THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 8058 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall 1018, New York, Circle 1850 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


LILLIAN MILLER Hemstreet 


FRANK Teachers of Singing 
60 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 

















Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West Pnd Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme. Kathryn Carylna 

aac “—— SINGING 
Befects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone. 5910 Sehnvier. 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 Bast 69th St.. New York. 
Tel. 8628 Rhinelander 


Remo Cortesi 
VOICE COACH 
257 W. 88th St.. New York Schuyler 5910 


. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODTCTION AND REPERTOIRD 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Mary Ursula Doyle 
SOPRANO 
Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Carnegie Hal! 




















Studio 884 New York 


Grace Elliott 
CANCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Stndie AanRra Carnegie Hal! 


OON DUCTOR—OOAOCH— 
John Warren Erb © D\Goubantes 


el. Oolaombus 2297 
Addreaac* 27 West 72nd Street 


Lucv Feagin 


TEACHER OF DRAMATIC ART 
Pupil of Mra. Milward Adama 
Carnegio Wall 








New York 





Mrele PRRS 


Rtndio O15 
Conch for Concert 
Frances Foster and Overatic Artists 
Concert . Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 











Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and 
Studio: 501 West 121st Street, New 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


iano 
ork City 





Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 


Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard : 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 

BOSTON : - » ° " 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 548 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Frederick Johnson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Director of Music Department 
Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 





MASS. 











Ernest Kingswell-Smith Fientst | 
Miss Mason’s School, Tarrytown 
Brooklyn Cons. of Music 

Private Studio: 610 West 116th Street, 

Telephone 3040 Morningside 


New York 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 

8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin ; 

3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


Baritone, 
NicCall Lanham Teacher of Singing 
Scudder School, New York. 
Ohevy Chase School, Washington, D. O. 
Private Studio: 2498 Broadway, New York 
*"Phone Riverside 6569 





DIRECTORY 


Earle Laros 


“The pianist with a message” 
Recitals and Concerts 


Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 
Opera—Oratorio—Ooncert 
805 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


Albert Marsh 


342 W. 15th Street 
Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 











E. Sheffield Marsh 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 112 Gon Hall Pouch Mansion, — 
Tel. Cirele 0614 Tel. Prospect 811 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Oircle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertoire 
818 West 57th Street New York Olty 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund J. Myer Voice 
828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York 
SUMMER TERM ** SEA 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Mme, Niessen-Stone 
Meszo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Ool. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


Lyric—Colorat 
Adele Luis Rankin An epaaaae, 


Concerts—Oratorio—Oostume Recitals 
Teacher of Binging 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


Elsa Riefflin soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New Yerk 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsyivania 














Circle 1360 
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Sittig Trio 
Violin, ’Cello and Piano 
Fred. V. Sittig, 167 West 80th Street, New York 
Schuyler 9520 


Dan W. Smith 


BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
ms th High Point, N. 0. 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST COACH 
Studio, 115 East 84th St., City 
Murray Hill 9827 
Tuesdays and Fridays 








Greensboro, 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 


School of Vocal Art 
Fifth Floor, Tajo Bldg., First and Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
438 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Edgar Stowell Violinist 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
Head of Violin Department * 
Bronx House Music School Settlement 


New York 
1687 Washington Ave. Tel. Briarcliffe—éss 


Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 


264 West 93rd St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 

205 West 57th Street, New York 
Tel. Circle 5420. 


Emilio Vaccaro 


Italian Diction—literature—Transiatics 
r OPERA and CONCERT 
Studio. * 865 St. Nicholas Ave., New Yerk 
Near 178th Street Phone 8688 Wadswort) 

















Frederic Warren 
Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
370 Central Park West, New York 
Telephone: Riverside 136. By Appointment only 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Crystal Waters Mezzo Soprano 
Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York 
"Phone Plaza 3223 


Arthur E. Westbrook 


Director, Dumbar American School 0! 
Opera 
5401 Cornell Avenue, Chicago 
‘Phone Hyde Park 596 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologue 


810 Carnegie Hall New Yor 
: Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice Productio 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Oolumbus 5217 
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as WE T here is Genevieve Wiley, who though Los Angeles Philharmonic Opens Red- 
un BE -RKELEY TO BECOME ART- CENTER IN S blind continues her musical work. Miss lands Concert Series 
0 Wiley learns the piano by dictation, hav- ; , ; nee 
’ would be devoted to a war memorial ing the phrases played for her, and arn cong = AL., Nov. so Los 
: 6 fund. lear greece 5 as cattle awntn Angeles 1ilharmonic Orchestra, con- 
i ” - , . earns the organ by the Braille system. | 
r¢ B Success of Music Week, with With — cigg age lif four pro- She is an active member of the Tuesday —s Pised Pd ogg ooage | Pg st 
~I ) “7 oir of ‘ grams exciusive vy y alltornila com- Musicale where she frec uently plays. openec Le Artis N erles oO 1e sph e 
; Ani rican Wo1 ks, Will Lead posers, it was announced that there had , | M.S. Club on Nov. 12, featuring the “New 
Vj to Annual Festivals been no deficits incurred by the Music World” Symphony of Dvorak and the 

7 . Week. The use of the Greek Theater Ensemble Mod Bevi re Introduction to Act III of “Lohengrin. 

: Rp kELEY, CAL., Nov. 26.—Berkeley’s had been granted by the university. ‘“"™Semble Moderne begins Vareer in LOS The orchestra was welcomed with marked 
0 | y granted by . estra comed W 
7 ized Chamber of Commerce, at a Prices of admission accordingly were Angeles favor. The “Lohengrin” music had to be 
viven recently in celebration of nominal. The success of the venture Los ANGELES, Nov. 26.—A new or- Tepeated. Emil Ferir, first viola player, 
" MW 7 : : : was so gratifying that the festival will  ganizati he Ensemble Moderne, gave Was the soloist in one of his own com- 
‘} essful inauguration of a Music : : ganization, the Ensemble Moderne, gave aS pe: , i ie oe 
, the cessful gur: ' ‘ most probably be given annually. It is jts first concert recently at the Gamut  P0sitions, a “Caprice Basque.” There was — 
We , this city, reaffirmed its purpose aimed to make Berkeley a residental cen- Club, when several novelties were pre- 4 capacity audience—in fact, the sale of 
Mu- to of wm sing Berkeley an art center of the ter, or art-nucleus, for the American sented, comprising Trios for oboe, viola S¢#Son tickets has been so steady that 
Pa coast. The first Music Week, ‘°™Poser. | and piano, a Rhapsody for the same in- the oe success of the series is as- 
6 held in the Greek Theater of we. ee ee presented struments by C. M. Loeffler, and Suites SUE at Si 
* ha after the dinner. Among the artists also for oboe, viola and piano, by Klug- 

to niversity of California, was the heard were Dorothy Raegan-Talbot, so- hardt. The artists were Emil Ferir, Arthur Hackett Heuee Concert Series in 
* “ maierialization of extensive prano; Antonio de Grassi, violinist, and  yjola; Henri de Busscher, oboe; Blanche Oakland, Cal. 

7 formed by the chamber’s secre- 2, ,'¥10 comprising Robert Rourke, Rk, Lott, piano, and Fern Fitzwater, so- OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 28.—Arthur 
. Charles Keeler, and the art com- erage William Dehe, ’cellist, and El prano. Mr. Ferir and Mr. de Busscher Hackett, tenor, was the first soloist in 
. _of which Gilbert Moyle is chair- vert Cowan, pianist. ee A. F.S are soloists with the Philharmonic Or- the concert series, managed by Z. W. 

This committee, which toiled with- ‘ <i ; : chestra, and Mrs. Lott is an experienced Potter, at the Civic Auditorium, on Nov. 
" nuneration for the success of the Blind Pasadena Pianist Is Club Soloist ensemble player. wis 11. The program included Handel’s 
0 |, realizing the guarantee fund, PASADENA, CAL., Nov. 26.—One of the peace “Deeper and Deeper Still” and “Waft 

7 * Jk deg A oo . m ‘ 99 Pon sé . 9 as 4 

d inced that any proceeds of the event local soloists who appears each season Re-engage Mme. Heartt-Dreyfus ah Angels snail —, Os soo 

; ae) eS Ss ully sung. Numbers by srahms, 

; : Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 26.—Kstelle Franck, Fauré, Fourdrain, Stuart. 

| Vl DRED BR ARS C | ag Seis hd tog ewe Mca oe at Mason and Charles T. Griffes made up 

} on l¢ Grauman sunday Morning sSym- the rest of the program which closed with 

+ 4 + mm. 9 tra to phony Concerts here for the second time ~- Rqwin ‘fend “Bells of Rheims.” 
ro i F é i ae eae ‘i Wit. aap = 4 - . h S. 

* within two weeks Ra cently. | =. sea- Constance Freeman Hackett, at the 

1 son Mme. Heartt-Dreyfus will de aided piano, was her husband’s sympathetic 

in het concerts hong well-known —— accompanist. Numerous encores were 

. 1921 Emil Ferir, viola soloist of the loca given in response to well merited ap- 
” Philharmonie Orchestra, will play viola plause. 

oe . obbligatos written by him for several ‘iealeila 
| October 7 Bangor Festival of the Spanish folk-songs brought to Mabel Garrison Sings Before Phoenix 
. . «+ . ’ 
America by the singer last spring. Ru- Musicians 
St * " . pert Hughes has composed a song for pianist 
1 October 11 Portland Festival Mme. Dreyfus, based on Carl Sandburg’s _ PHOENIX, ARIZ., Nov. 26.—Mabel Gar- 
HY * > poem, “Prayer of Steel.” Mme. Heartt- rison, Metropolitan Opera soprano, ap- 

it December 20 Elizabeth Choral Society Dreyfus is making arrangements for a peared here in song recital on Nov. e 
Mi : tour through the South and Northwest. under the auspices of the Musicians 
riff, Hs lainellasuitiaiiinie Club. Miss Garrison’s program ranged 
a Pasadena Community Orchestra Plans from folk-songs to arias from “Lucia” 

1922 a OC ieee and “The Magic Flute.” The artist re- 
, Six Concerts ceived an ovation and responded gra- 
— ‘ 7 PASADENA, CAL., Nov. 26.—Wth a con-  ciously to many encores. The accompani- 
Jan’y 21 *New York Rubinstein Club cert on Dec. 6, the Pasadena Community ments of George Siemonn were at all 
Orchestra, conducted by Will Rounds, times musicianly and sympathetic. 
— 9 *Tam;: , : will open its season, assisted by Mrs. Nor- H. M. R. 
Feb b 1 Hamilton, Ont., Elgar Choir man Hassler, soprano. The plans of the eee 

. season are to give six concerts, the first The Metropolitan Life Insurance Glee 
Feb’y 20 Fredonia Musie Club Friday of each month. There are now Club. Dr. Ton Jackson, director, has en- 

y York fifty-six members in the orchestra, all but gaged Josie Pujol, violinist, as soloist for 

_ Apr. 9.16 *Lindsborg, Kan Festival seven being from Pasadena. M. S its next concert, to be Ziven on Dee. LS. 
’ e9 i’ 
© « « y a 
r : LEECHCRGHE: 

| May 5 *Providence Glee Club ; : 
_ ; x - 

aed W E / LV Ek R 

*(It is interesting to note that these bookings parallel engagements : 

ay, filled by the late MILDRED POTTER exactly ten years ago and P ] A N O S 
ae booked by the same management.) 

ROM out its soul of perfect 
a mechanism and in a voice of un- 
surpassed tonal harmony the 
Weaver lends new melody to the 
fo— 43 e 


Exclusive Direction old songs. 


WALTER ANDERSON 


he 62 West 45 Street 


For over half a century it has been the 
privilege of the House of Weaver to build 
instruments to meet the most exacting and 
critical demands of professional musicians 








" 
a NEW YORK and music lovers from all over the world. 

There is not a civilized country on earth 
ties omen where the harmonious voice of the Weaver 
_ is not heard. 


The makers of Weaver Pianos are 


ts Mrs. E. B. MeCONNELL craftsmen who are masters in pianoforte 


_ (Minnie M. McConnell) making. ‘They have spent their lives ac- 
complishing the Weaver perfection. ‘Their 


very existence is bound up in Weaver tra- 
ditions. ‘This pride-in-work, plus the best 
Harriet McConnell, Contralto materials money can buy, is what has en- 
1 of abled the Weaver to hold, for so many 
| Marie McConnell, Coloratura Soprano years, its enviable position as a work of 

art. 


Teacher of 


of Concert, Musical Comedy, Keith and Orpheum Fame 


Catalogue on request 
pe . 


Yor ‘ayy a My ao y ‘ ) r«r 
~ Telephone: Circle 2131 \ KAN KR PLANO COM = .f 
OrkK, a. 


and Player Pianos 


Ine. 





Factory and General Offices: 





Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos 
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_ Studio: 1730 Broadway New York 
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WAHPETON GROWS AS MUSIC CENTER 


receiving instruction in piano, voice and 
violin through the efforts of the Wahpe- 
ton Conservatory, now in its tenth year; 
St. John’s convent and the public schools. 

A recital was given on Nov. 14 by 
Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, and 
Vera Poppé, ’cellist. There were few 
empty seats in the opera house, and the 
artists were cordially greeted. 


The High School Boys’ Glee Club sang 
at the Wahpeton Hospital on Nov. 10 
at the request of the hospital committee. 
The High School Orchestra played for 
the first time in the Armistice Day pro- 
gram and was welcomed with emphatic 
applause. The two glee clubs also sang. 

Isabelle Olsen and Evangeline Burn- 
son, violinists, and Dr. Blake Lancaster, 
’cellist, all of Wahpeton, gave a concert 


Ver Haar and Poppé Appear 
in Recital—Choral Club 
and Schools Busy 


WAHPETON, N. D., Nov. 26.—Whape- 
ton is a busy musical center. Not only 
is the city visited by well-known artists, 
but the local musical community is ex- 
ceedingly active. The Choral Club, com- 
prising sixty voices, is starting upon its 
third season, and about 500 children are 





at St. Francis Hospital on Sunday, 
Nov. 18. 
Wahpeton Conservatory, after ten 


years of hard work, is firmly established 
and its standard of study is so high that 
pupils may graduate and go out to teach 
others. Last spring, three students re- 
ceived first place in the North Dakota 
State music contest. 

Much credit for the success of the con- 
servatory is due to the efficient director, 
Genevieve Byrne. She is a very talented 
musician, with a pleasing personality 
and keen sense of responsibility. Be- 
sides her duties as director, Miss Byrne 
is the head of the piano and theory de- 
partments. Mrs. Nina Bardwell Torgu- 
son, who has had charge of the vocal 
work in the school since the institution 
began its career, has always been found 
in demand for solo work, here and else- 
where. 


Olaf Hendrickson, the head of the vio- 
lin department, organized the conserva- 
tory orchestra last year. There are 
twenty-four members, who are to be the 
nucleus of a community orchestra. Other 
members of the faculty are: Piano, Hazel 
Van Arnam and Dorothy Sprung; voice, 
Josie O. Paul and Mary Louise Drey; 
violin, Evangeline Burnson and F. Rice. 

St. John’s Convent conducts studies in 
piano, violin and organ, with an aver- 
age enrolment of ninety-eight pupils. 
Sister Kathleen teaches advanced stud- 
ents in piano and pipe organ. She also 
conducts the choir of St. John’s Church. 
Sister Elise has charge of the violin and 
elementary piano pupils. Excellent work 
is being done here, as well as at the 
Wahpeton Conservatory. Studio recitals 
will be given in the future. 

By the influence of Superintendent 
Martha T. Fulton, music is emphasized 
very strongly in the public schools. This 
department of the city schools boasts of 
four glee clubs and two orchestras in 
the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Group instruction is given to two classes 
in violin, and to one class in piano. Be- 
sides this, the regular school music teach- 
ing is carried on throughout the system. 

The Wahpeton Choral Club is starting 
on its third year under the excellent di- 
rection of Alice Pearsons. One concert 
is given each year. Choruses from “The 
Messiah,” ‘“Redemption,” “Creation” 
and other oratorios have been sung by 
this organization. 

Considering that the population of 
Wahpeton is less than 5000 people, it is 
very evident that a large percentage of 
the city is musical. When a town of this 
size can accomplish so much, why cannot 
places many times larger include music 
as a part of their lives, and not as a side 
issue? A. M. J. 





New Rhapsody by lIarecki Played by 


Pulgar Trio 





The presentation of a new work by 
Tadeusz Iarecki, Rhapsody No. 2 for 


re orgia Mae Mullen piano, violin and ’cello, was the fea- 
Soprano ture of an evening of chamber music 

at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Iarecki on 

SONG RECITALS Nov. 20. The work which was _ per- 

Dewi G. Lewis........... Utiea, N. Y. formed by Anna, Eve and Sara Pulgar, 
H. Ruacen Reg etitapaiy ima, Ohio is = somber bit of programmatic writ- 
ing dedicated to the memories of M. 


Western Representative re ° . . 
Iarecki’s comrades-in-arms, who fell in 


the Ukraine. Three movements, an An- 
dante Elégiaque, Lento Pastorale and 


BARONI 


COLORATURA-SOPRANO 


“She held the admiration of the listeners by 
the beauty of her voice, its lightness and 
grace and its persistent melody.” 
—The Boston Traveler. 
Booked solid after Jan. 1, 1922—-92 Concerts 
MANAGEMENT: 
New York 


ALICE BARONI, 263 West 93rd St., 
Phone Riverside 3644 


‘DUBINSKY—TOPPING 


Violoncellist Pianist 


Individual and Joint Recitals 
HARRY H. HALL, Manager 
GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Avente, New York 


Personal Address 
309 W. S6th St., New York 





















































A complete School of Music in every branch of 
musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIST 
and MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


also 











Dramatic Art Dancing 
A Complete School of Opera 


Orchestra Chorus Public School Music 
Ideal residence department with superior equipment. 
For catalogue and information address 
Bertha Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio 


iney 


Incorporated 





Master Classes in Voice in 


New York: Oct. 18—May 15 


Only a very limited number of talented 
pupils accepted. 


Schoen: Rene 


—— to Secretary at Metropoli- 
Opera House Blidg., Suite 62. 














WESTMINSTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


President: W. CHAS. WALLACE New Wilmington, Pa. Director: PER NIELSEN 
Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Every advantage offered to a broad Musical Education 





~ 


‘KELLERMAN _2o" 


I 
U Excl. Mgt.: JULES DAIBER 
~ Teaching Voice at Detroit Conservatory of Music Aeolian Hall, New York 


finally a reminiscent recurrence of the 
first movement, made up a work serious 
and full of somber tragedy. The music 
was admirably interpreted by the Pulgar 
Trio. Mme. Iarecki herself contributed 
to the program Moussorgsky’s “Laborer’s 
Lullaby,” Borodine’s “My Song Is Bit- 
ter,” Tchaikovsky’s “Canary,” and a 
group revealing the humors of Bohemian 


writers, comprising Doskpeil’s “Boy,” 
Novak’s “Little Flute,” “Behind the 
Tavern” and “The Tavern.” Some ro- 


mantic Polish songs were made notable 
by her round tones and artistic sense 
of values. F. R. B. 





American Music in Recital at New York 
Church 


A series of Sunday afternoon recitals 
is being given under the direction of 
Frank Harrat, organist and choirmaster, 
at the Church of the Intercession at 
Broadway and 155th Street. Dr. Will 
C. Macfarlane is the organist for the 
and soloists of the single na- 


series, 
tionality represented in each program 
are appearing as_ assisting artists. 


American music was drawn on for Nov. 
20, when Earle Tuckerman, baritone, 
was heard in Parker’s “Salve, Regina,” 
Nevin’s “Jesu, Miserere,” and Chad- 
wick’s “Hark, Hark, my Soul.” Dr. 
Macfarlane played his own march, 
“America, the Beautiful,” and “Evening 
Bells” and “Cradle Song”; Chadwick’s 
suite, “Sketches from the City,” and the 
March from Rogers’ Suite for organ. 





Mrs. George Lee Bready Opens Opera 


Recital Series 


Mrs. George Lee Bready began her 
series of opera recitals at the Hotel 
Ambassador, on Nov. 22, choosing Char- 
pentier’s “Louise” as the first work. 
See d at the piano, Mrs. Bready played 
exce. )ts from the opera, reciting the 
text simultaneously or describing the 
action supposed to be taking place. At 
other times Mrs. Bready forsook the 
piano and acted the several parts, re- 
turning to the instrument for the essen- 
tial musical passages. Her audience was 
large and appreciative. The recitals will 
be given weekly until the end of January. 


*““Miss Bobby” 
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| Soprano 
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HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 
André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylva, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgieila 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeke r, 
baritone, in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, '‘ce!\\st 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, 
matic soprano. 
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St, Chicago. 
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flCORMACK RECITAL 
BRINGS FINE SINGING 


» recital, John McCormack, tenor. 
York Hippodrome, Nov. 27, evening. 
‘ing artists, Donald McBeath, vio- 
} - Hdwin Schneider, pianist. The 

im: Recit: Jehovah, Hear, Oh, 
; Me! and Air: My Heart Is Sore 
i . Me, from “Mount of Olives,” 
B oven, Mr. McCormack; (a) Air on 
( ‘ing, (b) Gavotte, Bach, Mr. Mc- 
- (a) La Caravane, Ernest Chaus- 

(b) Go Not, Happy Day, Frank 
] re, (c) The White Peace, Arnold 
F (d) Through the Long Days and 
} ;, Arthur Foote, Mr. McCormack; 
] Folk Songs: “She Moved Through 

arranged by Hughes, “The 
to the Rosses,’ arranged by 
“Kitty, My Love,’ ar- 

ved by Hughes, “Drimmin_ donn 
Jecish,? arranged by Hardebeck, Mr. 
} ymack ; Serenade, Vieuxtemps, “Gui- 

” Moskowski, Mr. McBeath; *‘Baby 
n.’ Vineent O’Brien, “The Sunrise 
es the Lark to Sing,’ Edwin Schnei- 

Charity,’ Richard Hageman, *‘Bridal 
” Easthope Martin, Mr. McCor- 


ri Fair,’ 
s Cut 
villigan-For, 


WV 
al 
dD n, 


I+ 
7) 


A third time the New York worshipers 


of John McCormack’s art thronged the 
Hippodrome last Sunday evening. 
Superb as was his last recital, he sur- 
passed it on this occasion, singing with 
a beauty and an emotional fullness that 
thrilled. To describe his performance of 
last week a compendium of superlatives 
vould be necessary. That he sang all his 
program numbers and his extras—the 
audience insisted on three after each 
group—glowingly is scarcely a statement 
of what he did. And yet it is difficult to 
record the elusive something that has 
endeared Mr. McCormack to music lov- 
ers, both those of the high and low brow. 
The fact remains that it is incontroverti- 
bly there and manifests itself both in his 
singing of the great Beethoven aria and 
in the smallest of songs. Handel’s “O 
Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me” was 
added after the Beethoven and was as 
perfect an exposition of classic singing 
as can be conceived. High lights in a 
magnificent program were the Chaus- 
son “La Caravane,” Arnold Bax’s “The 
White Peace,” a Fiona MacLeod setting 
of enchanting beauty, Mr. Foote’s 
“Through the Long Days and Years,” a 
great song sung with burning conviction, 
and Rachmaninoff’s “To the Children,” 
the last added after the Foote song. 

The Irish folk-song group charmed as 
always, and the quaint “Kitty Malone” 
followed it (who else can sing it con- 
vincingly?), with “The Last Rose of 
Summer” as a prelude to a collection 
taken up for the Knights of Columbus’ 
$2,000,000 drive, for which Mr. McCor- 
mack bespoke his audience’s interest. At 
the close of the last group was heard 
Frank Tours’ old Kipling — setting, 
“Mother o’ Mine,” which took on new 
beauty as Mr. McCormack sang it, a 
heart-rending utterance that sank its 
message deep in the hearer’s heart. It 
was @ memorable night. 

Mr. McBeath entertained with his two 
groups and their ensuing extras and Mr. 
Schneider played the accompaniments 
with artistic taste. W. XK. 


RAYCHEL EMERSON HEARD 





Soprano, on Return from Italy, Sings at 
Red Cross Concert in Bangor 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 27.—Raychel Emer- 
son, dramatic soprano, returned to her 
home city after an absence of five years, 
n a benefit concert for the American 
Red Cross in the City Hall on Nov. 22. 
Miss Emerson, whose voice is full and of 
telling quality, sang tastefully groups of 
Ru ian and English songs and arias 
“Lucia,” “Trovatore”’ and “Caval- 
eria Rusticana.” Her interpretation of 
nes by Gretchaninoff was _ received 
With special favor. Elmer Hedges was 
an excellent accompanist. The concert 
Was given under the local management 
“lizabeth Hayes. 
‘iss Emerson, who was formerly a 
member of the Bangor Festival Chorus, 
‘Sa pupil of Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora and 
Analdo Schiavone. She lately returned 
- 1 Italy, where she made her début. 
nm the Sunday evening preceding the 
ert, a reception was given in honor 
liss Emerson at the home of Mr. and 
M . L. W. Savage, when piano solos 
vere artistically played by Eleanor Buck. 
J. L. B. 


MUSICAL OPTIMISTS IN 
SEASON’S FIRST -MEETING 


Program of Competitions by Native 
Musicians Given by Members 
of Society 


Since their first concert four years 
ago, the Society of American Musical 
Optimists has presented twenty-three 
worth-while and successful programs, 
the most recent of which was given 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 22, at Academy 
Hall, in West Seventy-ninth Street. 
Mana-Zucca was the founder of this 
group, which.was organized for the ad- 
vancement of American music and 
American musicians. 

The program given on Tuesday eve- 
ning included an address by Leonard 
Liebling, who urged the organization to 
continue the excellent work it had un- 
dertaken. Ensembles for two _ pianos 
were played by Rose and Charlotte 
Presselle, including numbers by Nevin, 
Whelpley, Sando, Seeboeck and Lopez, 
with the picturesque ““Rhapsody Mexique” 
of the last-named composer. 

Songs by Pearl G. Curran, including 
the lullaby “Sunny Boy” and “Old Mr. 
Piper,” were well sung by Blanche da 
Costa, soprano. Madeline MacGuigan 
played the violin numbers on the pro- 
gram. The composers represented in- 
cluded Victor Herbert, Cecil Burleigh, 
Mana-Zucea and Edwin. Rea Stella, con- 
tralto, sang “The Star” by Rogers, “The 
Awakening” by A. Walter Kramer, and 
“Scholem Aleichem” by Mana-Zucca. The 
hall was crowded with enthusiastic fol- 
lowers of this growing group of Ameri- 
can music devotees. Easily 50 per cent 
of the audience was of foreign birth. 

P. &. B. 


CONTEST FOR COMPOSERS 


Kansas Federation Offers Prizes for 
Song, Chorus and Instrumental Solos 


LINDSBERG, KAN., Nov. 28.—The Kan- 
sas Federation of Music Clubs announces 
the first prize competition for Kansas 
composers. Dean Oscar Lefgren of Beth- 
amy College is director of the competi- 
tion, which is open to all American citi- 
zens who are residents of Kansas. 

All manuscripts must be submitted be- 
fore Feb. 15, 1922, and should be sent 
to Dean Lefgren at Lindsberg. Prize 
compositions will be given a public per- 
formance at the Convention of the Fed- 
eration to be held at Fort Scott, Kansas, 


Mav 6 to 10 next. 
The prizes offered are: State song, 
$50; chorus for ladies’ voices (four 


parts), $50; violin solo; $50; piano solo, 
$50, and vocal solo, $50. 

The Federation reserves the right to 
reject any comnosition that does not meet 
requirements, such decision being made 
by the unanimous vote of the judges. 
All manuscripts must be in ink and must 
not have been published or performed 
in public. They must be sent unsigned, 
marked with a private mark, accom- 
panied by sealed envelope containing 
name of the class in which entered and 
name and birthplace of the sender, date 
of citizenship and stamps or money order 
to cover expense of return. 

Titles must be in English and vocal 
numbers must have English words. 

No composer may compete in 
than one class. V. 


more 


B. S. 





Frieda Hempel, in Lansing, Congratu- 
lated by Jenny Lind Auditors 


LANSING, MicH., Nov. 26.—Frieda 
Hempel’s first Jenny Lind concert in 
this season’s tour was a tremendous suc- 
cess. A capacity audience gave the 
singer enthusiastic greetings. The en- 
tire program from Bayard Taylor’s 
“Greeting to America” to “Home Sweet 
Home,” including encores, was Jenny 
Lind music. Society girls in quaint 
gowns carrying shepherd’s crooks tinped 
with colored ribbons were ushers. Fac- 
similes of the highest-priced Lind ticket 
with a picture of Miss Hempel on the 
back were given as souvenirs. Mrs. 
Nawey Nathan, ninety-two, who heard 
Jenny Lind in Stockholm, and Mrs. John 
Hayes, eighty-seven, who listened outside 
the window of Castle Garden at the first 
concert, were present. Both went back 
after the recital to congratulate Miss 


Hempel. E. B.S. 


, 
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HEAR FRANCIS MACMILLEN 
IN SECOND VIOLIN RECITAL 


Saint-Saéns Work Featured in Interest- 
ing Program at New York 


Town Hall 

As piece de résistance of his second 
recital of the season, Francis Macmillen 
at the Town Hall on Friday night chose 
Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in B Minor which 
he played with a high degree of tech- 
nical facility and some beauty of tone. 
Mr. Macmillen’s playing was brilliant 
throughout the program though in heavy 
numbers he sometimes suffers from a 
tendency to sacrifice beauty and charm 
of tone to technical agility. 

In the Bach Chaconne Mr. Macmillen 
gave a true exhibition of virtuosity. His 
tone was good throughout and his play- 
ing brought a wave of genuine applause 
which did not cease until he played an- 
other short composition without accom- 
paniment. 

In two groups of lighter numbers 
which followed, the violinist revealed a 
truly ravishing tone and real beauty in 
interpretation. He was forced to repeat 
number after number to the evident de- 
light of his hearers. Other numbers 
which the American violinist played with 
skill and feeling for beauty were Sara- 
sate’s Spanish Dance, Gustav Saenger’s 
Scotch Pastorale, a “Gavotte des 
Ecoliers” by Chantrelle, arranged by Mr. 
Macmilien, a Barcarolle by artist himself 
and a Canzonetta by Goddard. 

Josef Adler at the piano played the 
accompaniments efficiently. L. B. 





ENGEL AGAIN SHOWS 
GIFTS IN RECITAL 


“Tn Memoriam” of Bruch Is 
Prominent in Effective 
Program 


Gabriel Engel, 





Aeolian 


Violin recital, 
Giuseppe Bam- 


Hall, Nov, 21, evening. 
boschek, accompanist. The program: “In 
Memoriam,” Bruch (first time in Amer- 
ica) ; Chaconne, Bach; Sonata, No. 3, in 
C Minor, Grieg; Violinata, Mascagni- 
Engel; “Aller Seelen,’ Schubert-Engel; 
Introduction and Tarantelle, Sarasate. 
Notwithstanding the plethora of vio- 
linists, Mr. Engel remains one of the 
leading younger native artists, as he 
indicated at his début two years ago. The 
“In Memoriam” is of the very essence 
of Bruch style, and in its mellifluous out- 
line, Engel had the opportunity of reveal- 
ing a tone singularly pure and sweet. 
In the unaccompanied Chaconne, the 
more intricate and complicated substance 
of his technique was displayed, especially 
in the supple quality of his harmonics, 
and in his firm, clear intonation. Con- 
trasting moods and rhythms were indi- 
cated in his playing of the Grieg Sonata, 
especially in the second and third move- 
ments, with their light and shade. His 
last group offered two of his own effec- 
tive settings of shorter numbers and the 
colorful Sarasate work, all of which were 
played with full cognizance of tone 
values. A large audience applauded the 
violinist fervently and demanded encores 
throughout the program. a  & 





Philadelphia Laughs as Stokowski 
Presents Schonberg’s “‘Five Pieces” 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 28.—Outright 

laughter rippled through the Acade- 
my of Music on Saturday evening at the 
conclusion of the first of Schénberg’s 
“Five Orchestra Pieces,” which was the 
radical novelty of Leopold Stokowski’s 
program. The reception of the work may 
not have been polite, but it was cer- 


tainly frank and _ spontaneously  un- 
affected. 
Mr. Gilman, the program annotator, 


quotes the composer as informing a Lon- 
don interviewer that “he wrote his music 
to a definite mental scheme translated 
into tone, as viewed by him.” Schénberg’s 
admirers have presumed to find further 
justification for what the unitiated are 
tempted to describe as musical anarchy, 
in his learned work on harmony, which 
displays a keen understanding of more 
conventional writing in volume one, and 
soars away into the cryptic mysteries of 
mental tones in volume two. 

The fear of rejecting freakish innova- 
tions in art is potent in “advanced” cir- 
cles to-day. Charlatans, one might almost 
say lunatics, thrive on this tolerance. It 
is significant, therefore, that the acrid 
conglomeration of shrieks and snorts and 
tonal frenzies in the first of Schénberg’s 
numbers broke down the charity of a 
Philadelphia Orthestra audience. 

The seore could not be called dull. It 
was too frantically eccentric, too scream. 
ingly discordant to extinguish interest. 
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Moreover, the general effect was amus- 
ing, as funny as that produced by the 
comic band of Bickel and Watson, those 
far from subtle recruits from the far 
from subtle school of entertainment 
specifically termed “burlesque.” 

The clangor was modulated in the sec- 
ond and third selections, enigmatic, icon- 
oclastic, yet not without a certain sug- 
gestion of deeply buried poetic content. 
“Boulders of sound are hurled forth in 
gigantic strife” in the last two numbers 


of this amazing suite. The patter of 
tones fairly baffles description. 

As the performance proceeded, the 
audience in some degree recovered its 
equilibrium. At times there were faint 


hisses, and there were smiles on many 
faces as Mr. Stokowski, whose technical 
mastery of a terrific score was con- 
vincingly displayed, put down his baton. 

It may be mentioned for purposes of 
record, if hardly of illumination, that the 
Schénberg pieces are named ‘“Presenti- 
ments,” “The Past,’ “The Changing 
Chord,” “Peripetia” and “The Obbligato 
Recitative.” 

Riddles were eschewed in the balance 
of the program, which comprised Beetho- 
ven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony and the “Fin- 
landia” of Sibelius. The Philadelphia 
Orchestra was in inspired mood in these 
works, which throbbed with eloquence and 
shimmered with richly imaginative 
power. Bs Bs Ue 





BALTIMORE HAILS RETURN 


Cadman Appears with Princess Tsianina 
in Recital of Excerpts from 
His Own Works 
BALTIMORE, Nov. 28.—Bronislaw Hu- 
berman, remembered as a child prodigy, 
returned to the Baltimore concert stage 
a sedate artist, who delighted a large 


audience at the Peabody Conservatory 
on Nov. 25. In a program of lofty 
type, including the Brahms G Minor 
Sonata, the big D Minor unaccompa- 
nied Violin Sonata, the Mendelssohn 


Concerto, and, as additional numbers, a 
movement from the Bach Sonata in C, 
and an arrangement from Chopin, the 


violinist held sway over his auditors. 
Seldom has such serious playing, de- 


void of any note of artificiality, been 
heard locally. Paul Frankel, at the pi- 
ano, was an admirable accompanist. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, American 
composer, and Princess Tsianina, In- 
dian mezzo-soprano, appeared in a re- 
cital at Goucher College on Nov. 22, be- 
fore an enthusiastic audience. Tradi- 
tional Indian melodies, translated and 
harmonized by Mr. Cadman and sung 


OF BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 


charmingly by Princess Tsianina, gave 
the program a distinct feature. A dem- 
onstration of an Indian flageolet proved 
attractive. Excerpts from the Cadman 
opera, “Shanewis,” “The Minstrel of 
Kashnira,” “The Desert Caravan” and 
“The Rubaiyat” disclosed writing which 
won the fullest appreciation for its at- 
mospherie and characteristic values. 
Louise Walker, soprano, and Margue- 
rite Walker, violinist, gave a joint re- 
cital on Nov. 25, at Seventh Baptist 
Church, and gained marked favor. 
Edith Margaret Suman, pianist, gave 
a recital at the European Conserva- 
tory on Nov. 22, presenting a program 
of classic numbers. Robert Calvert, 
violinist, assisted. F’. C. B. 


New York to 

The Trio Classique, which will give 
its first recital in Aeolian Hall on Dec. 
19, will present for the first time in 
Eugene Goossens’ trio, “Five 
Impressions of a Holiday,” and other 
interesting compositions. The organiza- 
tion is composed of Celia Schiller, pian- 
ist; Maurice Kaufman, violinist, and John 
Mundy, ’cellist. 


Hear Goossens’ Trio 


America 
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WOMEN’S CHORAL SOCIETY 
FORMED FOR MONTREAL 





Will Give Concert Receipts to Charity 
—Pianists in Recitals—Girls’ 
Choir Sings 


MONTREAL, CAN., Nov. 27.—The Elgar 
Choir, a new women’s choral society, has 
been formed here recently under the 
leadership of B. E. Chadwick, conductor 
of the Apollo Glee Club. The choir will 
have a membership of ‘sixty, and will 
devote the proceeds of its concerts to 
charity. Rehearsals are already pro- 
ceeding. 

August Descarries, French pianist and 
former accompanist to Edmond Clément, 
gave his farewell recital in Windsor Hall, 
Nov. 15, before sailing for Europe. A 
large audience showed its genuine ap- 
preciation of the program. 

Herschel Henlere, Canadian pianist, 
appeared in a musica] program at the 
Princess Theater recently. 

The annual concert of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Shaar Hashomayim 
congregation was held at the Hotel Ritz- 
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Carlton, Nov. 16, with a large number 
of assisting artists. A chorus of 
twenty-five girls’ voices gave a stirring 
interpretation of two numbers under the 
direction of Dr. Boris Dunev. Sidney 
Adcock sang with charm. Mrs. Meck- 
lenberg played “Théme Varie,” and de- 
lightful dances were given by Thelma 
Melkman and Marjorie Parker. Sixteen 
other numbers were received by a large 
audience with cordial applause. 

Albert Chamberland and Joseph Sau- 
cier were assisting artists at Mme. Mon- 
genais-Gadoury’s song recital, Nov. 20, 
the three artists being cordially greeted. 
A varied program of vocal and instru- 
mental music was given at the annual 
concert of Mount St. Louis Institute, 
Nov. 21. J. J. Goulet and Edmond 
Hardy conducted. mm F. 


OPEN INDIANAPOLIS SERIES 








Four Local Artists Appear in New Course 
—Mannerchor Begins Season 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 20.—Much 
interest is manifested in a new series of 


concerts sponsored by The Star and 
E. F. Albee, president of the Keith Cir- 
cuit, in which the best local artists will 
be presented. The first concert, given at 
noon on Nov. 12 in Keith’s Theater, at- 
tracted a large audience. An excellent 
program was given by Mrs. R. S. Kin- 
nard, Mrs. F. Edenharter, Marie Daw- 
son-Morrell and Marion Williams. 

The Indianapolis Mannerchor opened 
its season on Monday evening, Nov. 14, 
giving a program of choral numbers un- 
der the direction of Karl Reckzeh of 
Chicago. The assisting artist was Alma 
Beck, contralto. Her numbers were by 
Schubert, Brahms, Strauss and LaForge. 
The accompanist was Mrs. Arthur Mon- 
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RACHMANINOFF WELCOMED 
IN YOUNGSTOWN RECITAL 


Ruth St. Denis Dancers, Cadman and 
Tsianina, and Charlotte Peegé 
Also Appear 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Nov. 28.—A piano 
recital by Sergei Rachmaninoff at- 
tracted a crowded audience at the Park 
Theater on Nov. 17. Mr. Rachmaninoff 
revealed himself one of the most poetic 
artists in a program which included 
three Ballades by Liszt, Grieg and 
Chopin. 

A most enjoyable novelty inaugurated 
the sixth season of the Youngstown Con- 
cert Course on Oct. 25, when the Ruth 
St. Denis Dancers appeared, followed 
by a production of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne,” the cast compris- 
ing Dorothy Seeger, William Tucker and 
Charles Trier. The program was 
enthusiastically received. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman and Prin- 
cess Tsianina appeared before the Mon- 
day Musica] Club in a program of In- 
dian music on Nov. 7. Mr. Cadman’s 
compositions were included in the sing- 
er’s program. The composer’s talk on In- 
dian music proved extremely interesting. 

Charlotte Peegé, contralto; Florence 
Brinkman, pianist, and Philip Sevasta, 
harpist, presented two interesting pro- 
grams on Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. 

A new four manual Skinner organ, 
recently installed in St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church as a memorial to Dr. and 
Mrs. A. M. Clark, was dedicated with a 
recital by Edwin Arthur Kraft on Nov. 
9. Mr. Kraft gave an impressive ex- 
hibition of virtuoso organ playing. 
Frank E. Fuller, choirmaster of the 
church, was a pleasing tenor soloist. 

Gatti Sellars gave an organ recital at 
Rodeph Sholem Temple on Nov. 19. 

W. E. K. 








Yon Plays His American Rhapsody in 
Jamestown Recital 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 19.—Six hun- 
dred persons heard the recital given by 
Pietro A. Yon on the Eliot C. Hall Memo- 
rial organ which was lately installed in 
the First Congregational Church. Fea- 
tures of Mr. Yon’s program were his 
own “Gesu Bambino,” American Rhap- 
sody and “Marche Champétre.” The 
Rhapsody, played by request, is dedicated 
to the memory of the unknown soldier 
and introduces American airs. Other 
numbers were by Pagella, Franck, Boex, 
Karg-Elert and Bach. Mr. Yon was gen- 
erous with extras, among which he in- 
cluded an imitation of a twelfth-century 
organ played with one hand and pumped 
with the other, as well as his own fanci- 
ful “Echo” and an Italian Rhapsody. 
During his stay in Jamestown, Mr. Yon 
was entertained at luncheon at the Hotel 
Samuels by E. Snell Hall, to meet musi- 
cians of the city. 





Damrosch Forces, Aided by Kochanski, 
Heard in Albany 


BUFFALO, Nov. 12.—The New York 
Symphony, conducted by Walter Dam- 
rosch, with Paul Kochanski as soloist, 
gave the second concert of the George 
Engles series, on Nov. 8, under the local 
management of Mai Davis Smith. Both 
Mr. Damrosch and Mr. Kochanski were 
enthusiastically received. BR. ka Ee 





Dr. Davison, Harvard Organist, Gives 


Recital in Lowell 


LOWELL, MAss., Nov. 27.—An organ 
recital was given by Dr. Archibald Davi- 
son, organist and Glee Club conductor of 
Harvard University, on Nov. 20. Albert 
Edmund Brown, baritone, assisting art- 
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ARK ALEXANDER BLOCH 

"BE IN SONATA RECITAL 

veil Paul Stassiewitch Substitutes 

gh. at Piano for Mrs. Bloch 

reas When Latter Falls Ill 
sa mata recital, Alerander Bloch and 


pail Stassievitch, Town Hall, Nov. 21, 
ning. The program: Sonata, C Minor, 
Op. 45, Grieg; Sonata, D Major, Op. 12, 
No. 1, Beethoven; Sonata, D Minor, 
Brahms. 


The recitals of sonatas for violin and 
piano given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander 
Bloch have become a feature of individ- 
yal interest in the musical life of New 
York and the program announced for 
their concert on Monday of last week 
promised an auspicious opening of their 
new season’s series. Early in the day 
of the concert Mrs. Bloch was stricken 
with appendicitis and at five o’clock in 
the afternoon, when her physician def- 
initely refused to permit her to attempt 


to play, an emergency call enlisted the 
services of Paul Stassievitch, hitherto 
known only as a violinist and assistant 
to Leopold Auer, as a substitute for her. 
In view of the little time available for 
rehearsal a certain degree of roughness 
of ensemble and unpreparedness on the 
part of the pianist might reasonably have 
been expected, but no apologies were 
needed for the manner in which Mr. 
Bloch and Mr. Stassievitch carried 


through their program. One change . 


only was made. Instead of the Sonata 
in A by Ildebrando Pizzetti, the Brahms 
Sonata in D Minor was given. The play- 
ing of Mr. Stassievitch came as a most 
agreeable surprise as one is not pre- 
pared to expect from a violinist the tech- 
nical skill and command of pianistic prob- 
lems that he exhibited. In him Mr. Bloch 
had a decidedly sympathetic co-worker 
and the result was that their playing of 
all three sonatas, characterized as it was 
by a rare understanding of the spirit of 
ensemble music and a devout adherence 
to the spirit of the composers repre- 
sented, provided the audience with an 
unusually enjoyable musical experience. 
H. J. 





PHILADELPHIA WOMEN 
FORM NEW ORCHESTRA 


Mabel Swint Ewer Heads 
Executive of Organization 
to Give Series of Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 26.— Thaddeus 
Rich, concert master and assistant con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
will have the distinction of being the 
only male member of a unique feminine 
organization just formed in this city. This 
is the Woman’s Orchestra, which has 
progressed so far as to rent clubrooms 


at Chestnut Street and to start Wednes- 
day morning rehearsals. 

Dr. Rich, who is dean of music at the 
Temple University Conservatory, is 
y chairman of the orchestra’s committee 
on examinations. The chairman of the 
executive committee is Mabel Swint 
Ewer, of Swarthmore, a suburb of Phil- 
adelphia. 

The organization ambitiously plans 
half a dozen symphonic concerts to be 
given during the season and has enlisted 
much support among local musicians as 
well as women musicians available for 
the personnel. Steps are being taken to 
have Leopold Stokowski conduct one of 
the programs, if it can be fitted in among 
his other engagements. Philadelphia al- 
ready has one women’s orchestra, made 
up of members of the Matinée Musicale 
Club under the direction of Nina Pretty- 
man Howell. Several of its members are 
to be members of the new organization. 
There is also a number of girls in the 
two orchestras maintained by the Sym- 
phony Club, under the direction of Wil- 
liam Happich. Mrs. Ewer, who is the 
prime mover in the new organization, is 
a cornetist and plays the cornet in the 
Matinée Musicale Club Orchestra. Flor- 
ence Haenle is the principal among the 
first violins. Mrs. J. W. F. Leman, wife 
of the conductor of the Atlantic City 
Steel Pier concerts, is one of the double 
bass players. Several members of the 
Fadette Orchestra, which once toured 
the country in concerts, are members. 
( Many violinist candidates have already 

presented themselves and two flautists 
and a clarinetist have been recruited. Just 
now the committee is making strenuous 
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. efforts to complete the wood wind and 
au, brass choirs, these being instruments 
which womenedo not usually study. 
Sal W. R. Mz. 
of & Olive Nevin and Harold Milligan Give 


de- Recitals in Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Nov. 26.—Olive 

Nevin, soprano, and Harold Milligan, or- 

ganist of the Fifth Avenue Baptist 


Church, New York, appeared in recital in 
the City Auditorium on Nov. 16; and 
by the use of radio apparatus with which 
the building is now equipped, the pro- 
gram was heard, it is estimated by sev- 
eral thousands within a radius of 300 
miles. The organ in the Auditorium is 
an especially fine one, and gave Mr. Mil- 
“ igan every opportunity to display his 
1405 rtistic powers. His program included 
aod hree of his own compositions, Goodwin’s 
" Told by a- Camp Fire,” Thompson’s 

March-Requiem,” dedicated to the 

\merican soldier, and other numbers by 
Y ‘oote, Becker, Barnes and others. Miss 

Nevin sang an aria from the Parker 
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prize opera “Fairyland,” Claude War- 


ford’s “Approach of Night,” “Vox In- 
victa” by Salter and Frank LaForge’s 
“Yellow Sands.” Miss Nevin and Mr. 
Milligan gave a recital before the Tues- 
day Morning Musical Club on Nov. 15. 


CONDUCTOR RESIGNS 
HARTFORD POSITION 


Prutting Gives Up Philhar- 
monic and Henry Schmitt 
Is Appointed Leader 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 28.—Robert H. 
Prutting has resigned his position as 
conductor of the Hartford Philharmonic 
Orchestra, following an alleged disagree- 
ment in policy with John T. Roberts, 
president. Samuel J. Leventhal, con- 
certmaster, has also resigned. 


Mr. Prutting has been conductor for 
ten years. The members of the orches- 
tra adopted resolutions asking him to re- 
consider his resignation, but it has since 
been accepted, and the directors have 
chosen a new conductor—Henry Schmitt, 
formerly concertmaster and assistant 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic, 
and for the last four seasons conductor 
of the orchestral numbers at the Norfolk 
Summer Festivals. Alexander Roman, 
who has been appointed concertmaster, 
has held a similar position in the Mos- 
cow Imperial Opera for fifteen years, 
and came to America three months ago. 

The two concerts of the orchestra, on 
Nov. 21, in the afternoon and evening, in 
Parson’s Theater, were conducted by Mr. 
Prutting, and gained distinction from the 
presence of Frances Alda as _ soloist. 
Mme, Alda sang the aria “L’Altra 
Notte,” from ‘“Mefistofele,” and several 
ballads, and was repeatedly recalled. 
Mendelssohn’s Fourth Symphony was a 
feature of the orchestral program. The- 
odore Flint played the piano accompani- 
ments for Mme. Alda. 

Elisabeth Schumann was the singer in 
a Strauss recital at Foot Guard Hall, on 
Nov. 12, with the composer at the piano. 
Much enthusiasm was shown, and there 
were many encores. The recital was 
under the local management of George 
F. Kelley. 

Pau! Althouse and Arthur Middleton 
gave a joint recital on Nov. 22, at Foot 
Guard Hall, under the Kelley manage- 
ment, and were warmly applauded by a 
large audience. T. E. C. 











Miss Daniell Sings in Elizabeth 


ELIZABETH, N. J., Nov. 26.—Madge 
Daniell, dramatic soprano of New York, 
was the soloist in the program given by 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Association at the Second Regimental 
Armory last week. With Fisher’s Or- 
chestra accompanying, she sang a group 
of numbers which included O’Hara’s 
“There Is No Death.” The song made 
a deep impression on the audience of 
more than 2000. 





Concord Music Club Gives Free Concert 


Concorp, N. H., Nov. 26.—A free con- 
cert given by the Music Club of Concord 
on Sunday evening, Nov. 13, in one of the 
largest halls of the city attracted a great 
audience. A chorus of forty voices, 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS 
PLAN SCHOOL MUSIC 


Children’s Solos Brighten 
Convention—-May Peterson 
and Salvi Appear 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 28.—Music and 
discussion of music teaching methods oc- 
cupied a prominent place on the program 
of the recent convention here of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers’ Association. 

School children of every age took 
prominent part in the program. One of 


the interesting features of the conven- 
tion was a demonstration by Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella of the teaching of piano 
in the Lincoln public schools. Children 
from seven to twelve years old played 
compositions, scales and exercises which 
they had learned during school hours at 
the cost of fifteen cents a lesson. The 
demonstration was eloquent of the suc- 
cess of Miss Kinscella’s method. 

The Pageant, “Nebraska,” written by 
Hartley Alexander of the University 
of Nebraska and set to music by Howard 
Kirkpatrick of the University School of 
Music at Lincoln proved a great success 
under the direction of Lena May Wil- 
liams of Central High School. Juliet 





McCune directed the music which in- 
cluded excellent singing by children 
ranging from kindergarten to high 
school age. The orchestra also was re- 
cruited from the schools and contributed 
its part toward the unqualified success of 
the undertaking. 

During three days of the convention 
the community singing was led by AIl- 
bert Edmund Brown of Boston who con- 
tributed several solos and a group of 
interesting talks on music. Discussions 
were led by H. O. Ferguson of Lincoln. 
Stanley Letovsky was excellent in a 
group of piano compositions on one of 
the days. Edith Rhetts of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company gave a lec- 
ture on the educatonal uses of the 
phonograph. 

The convention each year is termi- 
nated by a concert tendered by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This year the artists 
were May Peterson, Adelyn Wood and 
Dorothy Morton. It was Miss Peterson’s 
first appearance here and her recital was 
an unqualified success. She succeeded 
both by the charm of an exquisite voice 
and of an engaging personality. Misses 
Wood and Morton displayed artistic 
qualities in a group of two piano com- 
positions. 

The women of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church presented Alberto Salvi at 
a highly successful harp recital in the 
church on Monday night. Many of the 
most popular numbers were Salvi’s own 
compositions. E. L. W. 





largely club members, an orchestra of 
fifteen pieces, and several local artists 
with Herbert Rainie as conductor, per- 
formed Gounod’s “Gallia,” and works of 
Dudley Buck, Mendelssohn, Verdi, and 
Rachmaninoff. The Music Club has more 
than doubled its enrolment this year 
under the leadership of its president, 
Mrs. Chas. Dolloff, and now numbers 
nearly two hundred members. 





SYMPHONY VISITS URBANA 





Cincinnati Organization Plays Work by 
Théophile Ysaye—Destinn’s Recital 


URBANA, ILL., Nov. 26.—The musical 
season at the University of Illinois 
opened auspiciously last week with a con- 
cert given by the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Eugene Ysaye conductor. The feature 
of the program was Dvorak’s “New 
World” Symphony. In addition to this, 
the orchestra played the “Phédre” Over- 
ture by Massenet, the “Sylvia” Ballet 
Music by Delibes, and an _ interesting 
Fantasie on Walloon themes by the con- 
ductor’s brother, Théophile Ysaye. 

Emmy Destinn, soprano, appeared in 
recital on Nov. 16 before an audience 
which filled the Auditorium. Mme. Des- 
tinn presented the Puccini “Butterfly” 
aria, “Bound,” by Cornelia Laux Bots- 
ford, and a striking Bohemian song, in 
addition to many other numbers. She was 
ably assisted by Roderick White, violin- 
ist, who played two movements of 
a Bruch Concerto, the  Sarasate 
“Habaniera,” and the “Rosamunde” music 


of Schubert arranged by Kreisler. 
. Fr. B. BS. 





MUSIC BY WIRELESS 


Worcester Concert Heard Fifty Miles Off 
—Visit of Boston Ensemble 


WORCESTER, MaAss., Nov. 25.—In a 
radio concert at Clark College on Nov. 17 
by the Clark College Orchestra, solo and 
ensemble music was transmitted by the 
recently-installed radio apparatus, and, 
although atmospheric conditions were 
far from favorable, was heard distinctly 


by all stations within fifty miles of Wor- 
cester. 

The first of this winter’s series of free 
Sunday concerts was given at the Art 
Museum on Nov. 20 by the Boston Phil- 
harmonic Ensemble. This was the first 
visit of this organization to Worcester. 
William Dodge, O. Elgart, J. Boetje, K. 
W. Leise, A. Raines, K. M. Blake, and 
S. H. Orcutt appeared in an excellent pro- 
gram. 

There were special services on the 
same evening at Grace, Plymouth, and 
Union Churches, when the music in- 
cluded “The Holy City,” Maunder’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving,” and Garrett’s 
“Harvest Cantata,” conducted by E. L. 
Sumner, Dr. A. J. Harpin, and J. Vernon 
Butler, respectively. Augmented cho- 
ruses and orchestral assistance added to 


the interest of these services. 
C. E. M. 





STOCK FORCES GIVE 
FURTHER PROGRAMS 


Maier and Pattison Break No- 
Eneore Rule — Hear 
Anita Malkin 

CHICAGO, Nov. 28.—Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison played with the Chicago Sym- 
phony at Orchestra Hall on Nov. 25, and 
before they were permitted to depart the 
no-encore rule had been shattered and 
even then the demands of their auditors 
were not appeased. It was a scintillant 
program they presented. The Bach Con- 
certo in C Minor is Bach in a fanciful 
mood, and Mr. Maier and Mr. Pattison 
caught to a nicety the rarified atmosphere 
of the music. Finely chiseled and of the 
utmost delicacy, their playing was in- 
deed enchanting. Their second number 
was the Liszt Concerto “Pathetique,” in 
which their brilliant technical display 
and splendid treatment of the melodic 
content enraptured their hearers. The 
Arensky Waltz and the “Jazz Study” by 
Edward Burlingame Hill were added as 
encores, without orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was the 
chief orchestral work selected by Mr. 
Stock. It was given the magnificent 
reading it merited. Music steeped in 
poetry, laden with beauty was evoked by 
his magic baton. The Valses “Nobles et 
Sentimentales” by Ravel were also on 
the list. 

The Chicago Symphony gave the 
fourth concert of its popular series at 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 24. Excerpts 
from “Tannhauser,” “Le Cid” by Mas- 
senet, “Amor and Psyche” by Georg 
Schumann, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Spanish Caprice’ made up the pro- 
gram. In the last number Jacques Gor- 
don, concert master, did notable work in 
the obbligato passages. Anita Malkin, 
a girl in years, but of mature musician- 
ship, was the soloist, playing Men- 
delssohn’s Violin Concerto with author- 
ity and style. ae 

The University Orchestral Association 
heard the Chicago Symphony in its sec- 
ond concert at Mandel Hall on Nov. 22. 
The Overture to Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” and Vaughan Williams’ “London” 
Symphony were the principal numbers, 
followed by three excerpts from Grieg’s 
works and Tchaikovsky’s Andante Can- 
tabile. E. R. 








Engages Jollif for Six Dates 


Norman Jollif, baritone, has been en- 
gaged for six appearances under the 
direction of Dr. A. D. Woodruff as a 
result of his performance as a substitute 
at a few hours’ notice for another artist, 
with the Newark, N. J., Lyric Club, of 
which Dr. Woodruff is the director. Mr. 
Jollif will be heard with the Newark 
Lyric Club on Jan. 25 and with the 
Englewood, N. J., Choral Society on 
Feb. 7. 
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The Passing of Nilsson 
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TTT ET UTAH PUNTLECELODOTUNDAET ELIOT 
[Continued from page 9] 
her third. Her début was made as Vio- 
lettaa in Verdi’s “Traviata” at the 


Théatre Lyrique, on Oct. 27, 1864. 
Original in Interpretations 


From the first, Nilsson seems to have 
been a breaker of tradition and her Vio- 
letta aroused a storm of discussion. In- 
stead of making the character a roust- 
about libertine, she played it as a sweet, 
gentle, more-sinned-against-than-sinning 
girl. The effect upon the Parisian pub- 
lic, as eager for a new thing as St. Paul 
found the people of Athens in his day, 
was electrifying and the singer achieved 
a perfect furore. This was followed by 
her appearance as Elvira in a revival of 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” which was so 
well received that the opera became the 
rage throughout France. But it was not 
until the management of the Théatre 
Lyrique followed “Don Giovanni’ with 
the same composer’s “Magic Flute” that 
Nilsson’s popularity reached its great- 
est height. As the Queen of the Night, 
which she first sang on Feb. 23, 1865, she 
created such a sensation that the opera 
ran for 300 nights. 

On Oct. 10, 1867, Nilsson was first 
heard at Covent Garden, London, again 
as Violetta and again achieving an un- 
qualified success. She later sang 
“Lucia” and various other coloratura 
roles, but curiously enough her greatest 
popularity in London was as Cherubino 
in Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro,” about 
as far a cry from the Queen of the Night 
as Mozart’s operas affords. 

Another milestone in her career was 
her appearance in Paris as Marguerite 
in Gounod’s “Faust,” a réle which had 
hitherto been the exclusive property of 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, who had created 
it. Nilsson went to Goethe for her dra- 
matic inspiration in the part and again 
disdained Parisian tradition so that her 
success.was at first not unqualified. In- 
deed, one prominent Parisian paper an- 
nounced that Nilsson’s performance was 
“a triumph for Miolan-Carvalho.” Sev- 
eral of the critics, however, who were 
familiar with German literature, rec- 
ognized the validity of Nilsson’s interpre- 
tation and took up cudgels for her with 
the result that in a short time the tide 
was turned and success again attended 
the Swedish singer. Two other works in 
which she was popular at the time were 
the now forgotten “Sardanapale” of 
Jonciéres and “Les Bluets” of Jules 
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Cohen. In March 9, 1868, at the Paris 
Opéra she created the role of Ophélie 
in Ambroise Thomas’ “Hamlet” and is 
said to have been responsible for the 
opera’s not having died at its first per- 
formance, so far did the librettists wan- 
der from Shakespeare’s play. 


Popular as Concert Artist 


She had, meanwhile, become very popu- 
lar as a concert singer and appeared at 
numerous festivals especially in England, 
and it was as a concert singer that she 
first came to America in 1870 under the 
management of Max Strakosch. The 
following year she made her first oper- 
atic appearance in America at the Acad- 
emy of Music, New York, as Elsa in 
“Lohengrin,” a part she is said to have 
always disliked and which she sang only 
because the public liked her in it. “I 
have never liked Wagner’s music,” she 
is quoted as saying, “and I never will. 
He is too cruel to the voice!”’ Other great 
American successes were in “Hamlet,” 
“Mignon” and _ strangely enough, in 
“TLucrezia Borgia.” 

She was married in Westminster Ab- 
bey by Dean Stanley, to August Rou- 
zeaud, a French stock broker, in 1872, 
and had as her bridesmaids the Princess 
Poiniatowski, the Baroness de Bretton 
and Miss Cavendish-Bentinck, an 
achievement itself for the humble peas- 
ant from Sweden. Mr. Rouzeaud died 
insane ten years later and in 1887, she 
was again married, this time to the Count 
di Casa Miranda, a wealthy Spanish 


nobleman-journalist-politician, who died 
in 1892. 


Sang at Metropolitan Opening 


When the Metropolitan Opera House 
was opened on Oct. 22, 1883, with 
Gounod’s “Faust” it was a matter of 
course that Nilsson, the most popular 
Marguerite of the time, should be in the 
cast. Her voice by this time had lost 
some of its freshness and she had begun 
to grow stout but her popularity was un- 
diminished. The cast included Scalchi, 
Campanini, Del Puente and Novara. 
Nilsson was one of the pillars of the 
opera season during that year, singing in 
“Lucia,” “Robert the Devil” and “Ham- 
let” besides various other operas, and 
establishing, as well, the doubtful prec- 
edent of singing both the réles of Mar- 
gherita and Elena in Boito’s “Mefisto- 
fele.’ Her farewell American appear- 
ance was in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” 
with Paulina Lucca, at the Academy of 
Music, New York, in 1884. 

She continued to sing in opera in Eu- 
rope until 1889 when she began a series 
of “farewell” concert tours, and made her 
final public appearance in concert in Lon- 
don on May 11, 1891, after which she 
retired to Sweden where she lived until 
her death. ' 

During her career she amassed a large 
fortune and this, through her friendship 
with the Rothschilds, was considerably 
augmented. A single piece of property 
in Boston, which she had held for many 
years, was sold a decade ago by the 
Rothsehilds for $137,000. Though a very 
wealthy woman she is said to have re- 
tained her simplicity of nature to the 
time of her death. 





Notable Débuts Add Brilliance 
to Second Week of Chicago Opera 
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[Continued from page 1] 


Mr. Schubert seemed to be under re- 
straint at the opening of the opera, but 
as the evening wore on his voice im- 
proved and he sang with ardent feeling. 

His equipment did not give evidence of 
great clarity and rotundity in tone. His 
characterization was a novel one, and 
left to Tannhduser nothing of moral 
stamina or physical strength. 

Joseph Schwarz was a dominant figure 
as Wolfram, singing with a manifesta- 
tion of great reserve and conveying in 
vibrant tones the pathos of the lovelorn 
knight. The “Evening Star” aria was a 
remarkable individual performance, Mr. 
Schwarz rising to true nobility. 

Rosa Raisa filled to the utmost the de- 
mands of her part, giving dramatic ut- 
terance to her entrance song in the 
second act, and imparting intensity and 
emotional power to the “Prayer.” Solem- 
nity and dignity were in her work, and 
her portrayal was a fine achievement. 
Cyrena Van Gordon as Venus sang ex- 
cellently with full and ringing quality. 
Jeanne Dusseau enjoyed a few trium- 
phant moments in the Shepherd’s Song. 
So much was betokened by her pure, 
flute-like tones that her appearance in 
more important réles is anticipated with 
interest. Theodore Ritch gave a faithful 
presentation of Walther, reaching his 
high notes with ease. James Wolf, as 
the “Landgrave, proved a somewhat 
throaty bass and was not always true 
to pitch. <A _ satisfying chorus and a 
bacchanale that came close to realism in 
its abandon made this first German re- 
vival, ably conducted by Mr. Ferrari, a 
genuine popular success. 

New “Micaela” Excites “Carmen” 

An interminable performance of “Car- 
men,” inexcusably draggy, would have 
bored a matinée audience to slumber on 
Nov. 26, had it not been for the wonder- 
ful restorative applied by Mary McCor- 
mic, who made her first appearance in 
opera as Micaela. If Mary Garden is to 
be thanked for nothing else, it should 
be for introducing her to Chicago audi- 
ences. She sang with limpid, colorful 
tones, warm, tender and powerful, with 
exquisite pianissimo shadings and an ef- 


fortless swelling to her full voice. There 
was repose and serenity in her vocal 
manner, but of acting Miss McCormic 
has volumes to learn. 

Mary Garden gave her well-known in- 
terpretation of Carmen. Muratore was 
not as fiery and impetuous as the rdéle of 
José seems to demand, but his vocalism 
was splendid. Georges Baklanoff, as Es- 
camillo, was not in his usual excellent 
voice, but gave a dynamic portrayal and 
did much to bolster up the sluggish per- 
formance. Real distinction was achieved 
by Irene Pavloska as Mercedes, her beau- 
tiful voice making the fortune-telling 
scene a pleasant episode. Paul Payan 
did admirably in the part of Zuniga. 
Polaceo conducted with less of his accus- 
tomed verve and alacrity. 

“Madama Butterfly” was repeated on 
Saturday night to a capacity audience 
with the same cast that appeared in the 
opening performance. Miss Mason re- 
peated her excellent achievement as Cio- 
Cio-San, and Mr. Johnson, Mr. Rimini 
and Miss Pavloska performed in admir- 
able style. Mr. Ferrari conducted. 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





LAWRENCE HAILS FARRAR 


Largest Audience Ever Assembled There 
Hears Soprano and Her Company 


LAWRENCE, MAss., Nov. 26.—One of 
the largest audiences ever assembled in 
this city heard Geraldine Farrar and 
her assisting artists at the Colonial Thea- 
ter, Nov.6. This was Miss Farrar’s first 
appearance here and the house was sold 
out two weeks in advance. Throughout 
her program the audience applauded 
warmly, and many encores were given. 
Edgar Schofield, baritone; Ada Sassoli, 
harpist, and Claude Gotthelf, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. The concert 
was managed by E. J. Foley of Boston. 

Harriet Van Emden, soprano, gave a 
recital in the Academy Chapel of An- 
dover, before a large audience. This 
was the first concert in the series directed 
by Carl F. Pfatteicher of the music de- 
partment of Phillips Academy. Her pro- 
gram won much applause. A. L. M. 


NEW ORLEANS PLA‘s5 
TO RESTORE OPE 2% 


Famous Building, Destrc /aq 
by Fire, to Be Renewe: 
on Old Site 


NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 28.—The p 
to rebuild the famous French (| \¢), 
House, destroyed by fire some time og, 
is, after much _ procrastination, 
taken up with energy. It is pro 
that in the new building shall be rv. po. 
duced all the features of the old one 
down to the minutest detail, and it \jj/ 
occupy the site in the old French 
ter where the former edifice for so ny 
years played an important part in tho 
musical] activities of the city. 

Committees of public-spirited cit 
have entered into the movement ent 
astically, and plans are being widel: 
cussed. A demonstration is being’ or. 
ganized for Dec. 4, the anniversary of 
the fire. There will be a parade thr: ig) 
the city on that day to the vacant ite 
where a program of addresses and 1) \s\c 
will be given, and bricks for the new 
building will be sold. Eva Gripon, so. 
prano of Verande’s companv which :»p.- 
peared at the old Opera House before the 
fire, will sing the “Marseillaise,” «nq 
the two choral societies will also take 
part. It is expected that General [)iaz, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Italian A: 
will be present. 

A trade ball is to be given at 
Athenaeum on Feb. 24 on behalf of 
fund. 

The society and business section: 
the community are working actively 
the success of the movement. The sum 
of $100,000 has already been subscribed, 
but $1,000,000 will be necessary to com- 
plete the building, according to the plans 
of Gallier, the architect for the 1859 
structure. Much of this increase in th 
cost arises through the higher prices for 
building materials and labor; but the 
new building will also be equipped with 
modern facilities which were absent 
the former house. 

Those interested in music considered 
that a building sufficient for musical 
enterprises would be adequate, but com- 
mercial men preferred a type of build- 
ing which could be used for conventions, 
expositions, and similar assemblies. As 
a compromise, the restoration of the old 
Opera House, which was one of. the 
earliest seats of opera in this country, 
was suggested, and this proposal is to 
be carried out. 


ALDA IN CHATTANOOGA 


=. 09 





Soprano in Recital with Theodore Flint 
and Gutia Casini 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 28,—An 
exceptional concert was that given bj 
Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, and her supporting artists—Theo- 
dore Flint, pianist, and Gutia Casini, 
’cellist—at the Chattanooga High School 
Auditorium on Nov. 14. Mme. Alda was 
in excellent voice and sang with her 
usual artistry a number of French and 
English songs, including many encore 
Her stage presence, amiability and 
charm, in addition to her beautiful sir 
ing, won the hearts of all present. 

Theodore Flint played two piano solos, 
including a Debussy number in finishe'! 
style. Gutia Casini, ’cellist, also prov 
himself a capable artist. Artistie fini 
and expression marked his work. 

In a recital by Chattanooga artists « 
Nov. 16 Mr. RiDout played a number 
piano solos with taste, and was assisted 
with success by Mrs. Walter Heasty, : 
prano, and Rachel Wassman, violinis‘ 
The house was crowded. e H.L.S. 


VITTORIO 


TREVISAN 


Basso, Chicago Opera Ass’n 
VOICE PLACING — ACTING 
Pupils Prepared for the Opera 
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Orchestral, Operatic and Choral Conducting 
Coaching Studio: 


915 Carnegie Hall, New York 
’Phone Circle 2634 
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‘SEVASTA 


Booked Solid, Season 1921-1922 
Now Booking Season 1922-1923 
“Skill of a master.”—Kalamazoo Star. 


Management Murray Minehart 
323 W. 89th Street, New York City 








FLORENCE LANG 


SOPRANO 


ning Post. 


“Miss Lang has genuine talent.” 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Eve- 


Address 
4753 Beacon St. 
Chicago 
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estral Programs Share 
interest with Chamber 
Music and Opera 


Bo-toN, Nov. 28.—The Boston Sym- 
phony gave its sixth pair of concerts on 
‘yiday afternoon, Nov. 18, and Saturday 
evening, Nov. 19. In commemoration of 
the ) rthday of the late Henry Lee Hig- 
gins (Nov. 18, 1834) Pierre Monteux, 
the ductor, opened the program with 
two of the symphony benefactor’s favorite 
orchestral pieces—Cherubini’s Overture 
to the opera-ballet “Anacréon” and 
Hayin’s Symphony in E Flat. The suc- 
ceeding numbers were Rachmaninoff’s 
impressive and pictorial symphonic poem 
“The Island of the Dead” and Ravel’s 
glowing and descriptive orchestral frag- 
from his ballet “Daphnis_ et 


= 


ments 


The first Pension Fund concert was 
given by the Boston Symphony on Sun- 
day afternoon, Nov. 20, when the an- 
nounced Tchaikovsky-Strauss program 
and the nature of the occasion should 
have met with a greater responsiveness 
from a public that has derived such satis- 
faction from the work of the orchestra. 
Nevertheless, the orchestra played stir- 
ringly, as it does at these Pension Fund 
concerts, Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony and Richard Strauss’ three tone- 
poems, “Death and _ Transfiguration,” 
“Don Juan” and “Till Eulenspiegel.” 

e For the seventh pair of symphony con- 
certs a program of somber music was re- 
lieved only by a brilliant and colorful 
transcription for orchestra by Felix 
Weingartner of Weber’s “Invitation to 
the Dance.” The orchestra played 
Brahms’ “Tragic” Overture with the lofty 
grandeur and epic tragedy inherent in 
the music. In Schénberg’s “Verklirte 
Nacht” (“Radiant Night’), originally 
written for sextet and later arranged 
for string orchestra, the strings were ex- 
traordinarily successful in portraying the 
poignant beauty and expressively sad 
poetry of the “transfigured” emotions 
which are the central theme of this en- 
grossing tone-poem. For its ardent and 
stirring performance of this work, pre- 
sented for the first time at these con- 
certs, the string orchestra was warmly 
applauded. Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 
4 in F Minor, with its morbidly intro- 
spective music, sustained, if it could not 
intensify, the tragic note struck by the 
ther works on the program. 

The People’s Symphony, conducted by 
Emil Mollenhauer, gave its sixth concert 
n Sunday afternoon, Nov. 20, at the 
Arlington Theater. The program was of 
infailing interest, such as has charac- 
terized the concerts of this orchestra. 
The Beethoven Symphony in C was very 
ably performed by Mr. Mollenhauer and 
ils orchestra. In lighter vein there fol- 
owed Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, with 
n especially effective interpretation of 
“The Hall of the Mountain King.” Like- 
wise entertaining was the performance 
ot Elgar’s Overture “Cockaigne” (“In 
London Town”). 

Helen Allyn, coloratura prima donna 
i the Boston Society of Singers, was the 

ting artist. Miss Allyn sang the 
“Shadow Song” from Meyerbeer’s “Di- 
horah” artistically and with uncommon 
liexibility of voice. Her coloratura work 
was likewise distinguished for its bril- 
ancy and true intonation. She was 

Xiged to respond with an encore, and 

ng the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci.” 

"he Boston Society of Singers pre- 
sented Balfe’s “Bohemian Girl” during 
seventh week of its operatic season 
the Arlington Theater. Following 
t performances of “Lohengrin” dur- 
the preceding week, Norman Arnold 

the eight performances of Thaddeus 
the “Bohemian Girl,” and by his pleas- 
lyrie tenor voice scored successes at 

y performance. Stanley Deacon and 
Kovert Henry alternated capably as 
fount Arnheim; William Northway as 
Tshoof sang well and acted with in- 
ious humor; Helena Morrill was an 
eable Arline, vocally and histrionic- 
, and Stella De Mette and Elva Boy- 

were both effective. The lesser 

were filled adequately by Edward 
slit and Margaret Gilbert. Again the 
re settings and original lighting ef- 
ts under the direction of Mr. Fein 
re unusually pleasing. Louis Besserer, 
@ concertmaster of the orchestra, was 
ged to repeat his musicianly perform- 

of the violin solo entr’acte. Much 
the success of the productions was due 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY IN FIVE CONCERTS 


to the skilful direction of Frank Waller. 

A concert of distinctive musical worth 
was given by Jean Bedetti, ’cellist, and 
Heinrich Gebhard, pianist, at Jordan 
Hall, on Tuesday evening, Nov. 22. Mr. 
Bedetti and Mr. Gebhard played the 
Beethoven Sonata in A, and the Huré 
Sonata in F Sharp. The program also 
included Bach’s Suite in C major (for 
’cello alone), Schumann’s Adagio and AI- 
legro, Boccherini’s Sonata in A major, 
Glazounoff’s “Melodie and Serenade Es- 
pagnole,” Paray’s “Nocturne” and Pop- 
per’s “Les Elfes.” For the latter group 
Arthur Fiedler served as accompanist. 
Mr. Bedetti’s playing was noteworthy for 
its technical fluency, its gracefulness of 
bowing, and its musicianly phrasing. In 
the Huré Sonata he attained warmth of 
tone and vital, dramatic intensity. Mr. 
Gebhard’s piano playing was more than 
ever distinguished for its tonal beauty, 


its wealth of color, and its clarity and 
limpidity in passage work. Ably assist- 
ing Mr. Bedetti in the Huré Sonata, Mr. 
Gebhard achieved tonal effects of rare 
charm and beauty. The Beethoven 
Sonata was played with fine rhythmic 
feeling, effective dynamic contrasts, and 
interpretative zeal. 

The London String Quartet—James 
Levey, first violin; Thomas W. Petre, sec- 
ond violin; H. Waldo Warner, viola, and 
C. Warwick-Evans, ’cello—-played at Jor- 
dan Hall on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 26. 
The program consisted of Haydn’s Quar- 
tet in B flat, Frank Bridge’s “London- 
derry Air,” H. Waldo Warner’s Folk- 
Song Phantasy, and Beethoven’s Quartet 
in E flat major. The members of the 
Quartet played admirably, with a com- 
mon rhythmic impulse and a mutuality 
of musical purpose. They presented an 
ensemble that was vital, pliant and color- 
ful, and were greeted by an audience 
which included many asadaiament” , 





COURBOIN DISPLAYS ART IN RECITAL ON NEW ORGAN 


Organist Gives First of His Series of 
Programs on Instruments in 
Wanamaker Auditorium 


Charles M. Courboin, who is alternat- 
ing with Marcel Dupré in a special series 
of organ recitals instituted by John 
Wanamaker by way of inaugurating the 
new organ in the Wanamaker Auditor- 
ium, gave his first recital of the series 
on Tuesday evening of last week before 
a large audience of prominent musicians 
and enthusiastic laymen. 

Mr. Courboin’s exceptional qualities as 
an organist, now well known to the 
American public, found full scope in the 
uncommonly interesting program pre- 
sented. In the opening Bach group the 
artist gave an imposing performance 
of the big Passacaglia in C Minor, which 
he followed with the favorite Aria from 
the Suite in D for string orchestra and 
a Fugue a la Gigue. The noble Third 
Choral in A Minor of César Franck, the 
last work from the pen of the devout 
Belgian master, was played in a manner 
commensurate with its exalted beauty. 


This and the Bach Passacaglia and Mr. 
Courboin’s transcription of Debussy’s 
“Afternoon of a Faun” were undoubt- 
edly the high lights of the evening. The 
apprehensions of the Debussyites who 
thought that no organ transcription 
could do justice to “The Faun” were very 
soon dispelled as the organist revealed 
his amazing adfoitness in registering the 
peculiarly orchestral coloring of the com- 
position. It was a notably fine achieve- 
ment. 

Strange to say, Schumann’s “Abend- 
lied” was played in a singularly color- 
less and ineffective manner, but the right 
spirit was caught for Pietro Yon’s 
piquant little Humoresque imitating a 
hurdy-gurdy. Other numbers were : 
somewhat commonplace Allegretto by 
Auguste de Boeck, Alexander Russell’s 


descriptive “Bells of St. Anne de 
Beaupré” and _ Saint-Saéns’ Marche 
Héroique. As a word to the wise, be it 


added that Mr. Courboin marred the en- 
joyment of his program to a certain de- 
gree by his blunt little habit of wheeling 
around on the bench almost before his 
audience had had time to realize that the 
number he had been playing was ended, 
a mannerism too violently disturbing to 
the mood he had created. H. J. 





Warren Ballad Concert for Roselle, N. J. 


ROSELLE, N. J., Nov. 26.—A novel con- 
cert is projected by the Women’s Civic 
Club for the evening of Dec. 13. The 
program will be arranged by Frederic 
Warren, who will present a series of 
Ballad Concerts in New York for the 
third season this winter. At the local 
Ballad Concert. the artists will be Mrs. 
Harrington-Smith, soprano; George 
Raudenbush. violinist. and Mr. Warren, 
tenor, with Francis Moore at the piano. 


Samuel Gardner in New Haven Recital 

NEw HAVEN, Nov. 26.—A violin recital 
was given by Samuel Gardner at Fox’s 
Theater on Nov. 20 under the auspices 
of the New Britain Musical Club. Mr. 
Gardner played Vivaldi’s Concerto in A 
Minor; Goldmark’s Suite in E Major, Op. 
11; a group of his own compositions— 
including a Romance and the 
Canebrake,”—and other music by Drigo, 
Kreisler, “Chanson Indoue” by Rimsky- 


“From 


Korsakoff, the “Slavonic Fantasie” by 
Dvorak-Kreisler, and other music, and 
was received with marked favor. He 


responded to several encores, one of them 
being his own variations on “Swanee 
River.” Stella Rarnard played the ac- 
companiments with sympathy. 
F. L. E. 

Robert Gregory, Pianist, Acclaimed in 

Two Recitals in Manchester, Eng. 

Robert Gregory, pianist, who proposes 
to visit the United States, gave two re- 
citals recently in Manchester, England, 
and was greeted by “S. L.,” the critic of 
the “Guardian,” as a Manchester musi- 
cian of the first rank, his interpretation 
of the Schumann Fantasia in C and 
other notable works being described in 
glowing terms. Of the Schumann Fan- 
the critic “Mr. Gregory 
made it the central piece in his recital, 
and played it more finely than all the 
rest,” and again, “He displayed a tone 
so full of harmony and such warmth of 
musical feeling that the great and origi- 


writes: 


tasla 


nal qualities of the work were set forth 
in a masterly way.” Reviewing the in- 
terpretation of the Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise of Chopin, he describes 
this as marked by “an equal splendor of 
execution,” and sums up: “The two com- 
posers were both splendidly played, and 
had little to complain of in Mr. Gregory’s 
hands.” Among other music in the two 
programs were Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
Minor, hailed as another fine feature; 
the “Rigoletto” Fantasia of Liszt, and 
the C Sharp Nocturne of Tchaikovsky. 
Mr. Gregory, son of a Prestwich organ- 
ist, studied the piano with Leschetizky, 
and being in Vienna when the war broke 
out, became a prisoner of war. 


Ethelynde Smith Sings in Big Rapids 


Big Rapips, MicH.—Ethelynde Smith, 
soprano, was heard in recital at Ferris 
Institute recently, and though’ the 
weather was urtfavorable, was welcomed 
by a large audience. Her singing was 
received with marked _ favor. Miss 
Smith’s program was of generous pro- 
portions, and through all the numbers 
her tones remained fresh and clear. 
Hazel Eilers Bentley was an able accom- 
panist. 








Arthur Kraft Heard in Springfield, III. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Nov. 28.—Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, was soloist at a concert on 
Nov. 13, with the Taylor Trio as assist- 
ing artists. Mr. Kraft sang several 
arias from “Elijah,” giving them with 
freedom and_ vigor. “There Is No 
Death,” by O’Hara, and “Pour Out Thy 
Heart,” by Molique, were other numbers 
on his program. Albert Guest was or- 
ganist. 





Gould Sings in Hinsdale, III. 


HINSDALE, ILu., Nov. 26.—Herbert 
Gould, bass, was the soloist at the first 
of the Besley musicales here on Nov. 18. 
He sane “Sacrament” by James G. Mac- 
Dermid, four songs by Geerge Henschel 
and the “Salt Water” Ballads of Fred- 
erick Keel. The numbers were given in 
fine vocal style and with excellent inter- 
pretation. 


Marie Stapleton-Murray, sovrano, will 
vive a song recital at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 7. 


Spanish Tenor Here 
After Active Career 
in European Capitals 





Spanish Tenor, Now in 


Adolfo Cardenas, 
America 


There is now in New York a talented 
Spanish tenor by the name of Adolfo 
Cardenas. He started his career by 
singing in operetta in Spain, then went 
to Italy to study in Milan and Rome, 
where he later sang at the Dal Verme 
and Nazionale Theaters. Then he was 
engaged for the Royal Theater in Mad- 
rid, and after that went into concert. 
He sang in all the principal cities in 
Switzerland, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Denmark and Finland. He was in Petro- 
grad when the war began but went to 
London. When hostilities ceased he re- 
turned to Spain, but owing to condi- 
tions there, he was advised by the Ameri- 
‘an consul in Bilbao to come to this 
country. He is said to have a good 
voice and is authoritatively believed to be 
a competent artist and deserving of seri- 
ous consideration by managers. 


ARTISTS IN PITTSBURGH 


Marcella Craft, Prokofieff, and Friedman 
Appear in Recitals—New Trio Heard 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. Proko- 
fieff, composer and pianist, and Marcella 
Craft, of the Chicago Opera 
Association, appeared in the second of 
the Popular Concerts in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 18. Prokofieff’s forceful piano- 
playing delighted his large audience, but 
there were some rather disappointed be- 
cause he was not demonstrative as ad- 
Miss Craft was 
Car! Bern- 


26.—Serge 


soprano 


vance notices indicated. 
greeted as an old friend. 
thaler was her accompanist. 

Ignace Friedman, pianist of remark- 
able technique, was at Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 16 under the Duo-Art auspices. 

Gaylord Yost, head of the violin de- 
partment at the Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute, gave a recital in Carnegie Lec- 
ture hall on Nov. 16. His accompanist 
ras William H. Oetting. 

Jean Wessner, ’cellist; William Bloom, 
violinist, and Earl Mitchell, pianist, 
made their first appearance as the Pitts- 
burgh Trio before the Tuesday Musical 
Club in Memorial Hall. Letha Frazier 
Rankin and Emma Albert Dean, 
pranos; Rosa K. Hamilton, contralto; 
Margaret Ledwith, pianist, and Mrs. 
Lamont H. Button, accompanist, mem- 
bers of the club, also contributed to the 
miscellaneous program. 

Harvey B. Gaul has taken over the 
arrangement of programs for the West- 
inghouse radio station in East Pitts- 
burgh. Many of Pittsburgh’s most prom- 


So- 


inent musicians are now being heard 
over the wireless. He. fs We 
Three artists from the Claude War- 


ford studios, Tilla Gemunder, soprano; 
Marvy Davis, mezzo, and Ralph Thomlin- 
son, baritone, are singing Mr. Warford’s 


“Life’s Ecstasy” on their concert pro- 
grams this season. 
Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Met- 


ropolitan Opera. and Florence Macbeth, 
soprano of the Chicago Opera, are sing- 
ing in their concerts Arthur F 
song, “The Lake Isle of Innisfree.” 


ote’s 
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CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—Jennie Parr 
gave a piano and pipe organ recital at 
the Congregational Church recently. 

* * 


LEE, Mass.—Mrs. Albert Clark, Jr., is 
reorganizing the community chorus, 
whose singing was much appreciated last 
season. 

* * * 

TURNER’S FALLS, MAss.—Ruth Lind- 
berg Forsland and Maud Faulkner, so- 
pranos, were the soloists at a concert 
given in the Knights of Columbus Hall. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—At a _ recital or- 
ganized by the European Conservatory, 
pupils of Henri Weinreich, piano; Fritz 
Gaul, violin, and Josef Pache, voice, con- 
tributed the program. 

* ok * 

REDLANDS, CAL.—A two-manual Aus- 
tin organ is being installed in the River- 
side Episcopal Church of All Saints. It 
is to be completed in December and the 
contract price is $5,400. 


HicH Point, N. C.—Barbara Maurel, 
assisted by Frederick Bristol as 
accompanist, opened the High Point mu- 
sical season with a recital on Nov. 10, 
under the auspices of the Rotary Club. 

cd * 


NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Ellsworth Grum- 
man, piano teacher in the Yale Music 
School, in a recital here, played Brahms’ 
F Minor Sonata and other music by 
Chopin, Scriabine, Moussorgsky, Ravel, 
Goossens, and Medtner. 

* * * 

WALLINGFORD, CONN.—The Imperial 
Instrumentalists, assisted by Emily Tay- 
lor, soprano, gave a program at the High 
School Auditorium, under the auspices 
of the Fellowcraft Association of Com- 
pass Lodge. A. F. and A. M. 


MEREDITH, N. H.—Harold Dearborn, 
tenor, and Cecil Wilcox, baritone, gave 
a concert in Meredith, assisted by Grace 
Brown, pianist, and Miss Burbeck, violin- 
ist, of Concord. Mr. Dearborn and Mr. 
Wilcox have been students in Concord. 

* * 

Newark, N. J.—John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, was the soloist in a program or- 
ganized by the Affiliated Companies Em- 
ployees’ Association, and was cordially 
greeted. His music included “Dream 
Port” and “Kitty,” his own compositions. 

*” * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Joseph A. Brodeur, 
organist of the Cathedral of the Imma- 
culate Conception, spoke on Gregorian 
Chants at the monthly meeting of the 
Eastern New York Chapter American 
Guild of Organists at the Madison Ave- 
nue Reformed Church. 


ok * ~ 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—H. D. O’Dell, 
supervisor of music in the Martins Ferry 
schools, has been appointed to a similar 
position in the schools of Johnstown, Pa. 
He has done excellent work here, includ- 
ing the organizing of the orchestra and 
band of the High School. 

* * * 

NEWARK, N. J.—Ethel Burton, so- 
prano; Luigi Spada, violinist; L. Carroll 
Beckel, organist, and Mrs. Beckel, ac- 
companist, gave a recital at Centenary 
M. E. Church, and had to respond to 
many encores. As a fina] number, the 
artists sang Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” 

* * * 

MARSHALLTOWN, IowA.—Alice W. 
Hackett of Fort Dodge, pianist, appeared 
in a recital before the Women’s Club at 
the Presbyterian Church and won marked 
approval in a program drawn from works 
of Beethoven, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Mac- 
Dowell, Ravel and other composers. 

* * ok 

JOHNSTOWN, PA.—The first of a series 
of monthly organ recitals by Gordon 
Balch Nevin was given in the First 
Presbyterian Church. D. R. Berwyn 
Evans was the tenor soloist. This is 
the third series of these monthly recitals 
given by Mr. Nevin in this church. 

* * * 

WHEELING, W. VAa.—lIn a recital by 
Mrs. Riccardo Ricci’s pupils at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Merriman, the fol- 
lowing singers appeared: Hazel Seamon, 
Mae Belle Hall, Dorothy Bell, Hazel 
Frasher, Mrs. Merriman, and Bernard 
Schafer. Martha Irwin played a piano 
solo. 
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FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Lillian Dyer, so- 
prano, and R. G. McCutchan, tenor, with 
H. Tovey as accompanist, were the artists 
in a recital in the School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. The program was 
largely made up of modern ballads, and 
closed with a duet from Cowen’s “Rose 
Maiden.” 

* * * 

REDLANDS, CAL.—A new setting of 
Tennyson’s “Crossing the Bar,” written 
for the occasion by Charles Marsh of the 
Fine Arts College, was sung, with the 
composer as conductor, by the combined 
glee clubs of the college at the funeral 
of George Robertson, a charter member 
of the faculty of the University. 


* * * 


WORCESTER, MAss.—Matthews’ can- 
tata “The Conversion,” was sung by the 
choir of the First Universalist Church 
in initiating the vesper services to be 
given this winter. Local vocalists and 
Nellie Ingraham, pianist, assisted. Mar- 
garet Clark, violinist, Was heard in a 
miscellaneous program which preceded 
the cantata. 

ok * * 

NEw CASTLE, PA.—Forty members of 
the New Castle Glee Society, undaunted 
by the fact that the railway service was 
unsuitable, travelled to Grove City by 
auto trucks, and kept their engagement 
to sing at the First Presbyterian Church 
of that city. A program of considerable 
interest was given under the direction 
of David West. 

+ * # 

WARRENSBURG, Miss.—The Faculty of 
the Department of Music of the Central 
Missouri State Teachers’ College gave a 
recital before a crowded audience at the 
Presbyterian Church. Those who ap- 
peared were R. B. Courtwright, violin, 
director of the faculty; Ruth Howard 
Courtwright, organ and piano; Hildred 
Ruth Callison, piano, and Letitia Vir- 
ginia Carter, voice. 

+ * ok 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Jennie Haffa, vio- 
linist, and Tina Martin, pianist and 
singer, gave a concert at the Central 
Christian Church under the auspices of 
the Philathea Class. Mrs. Haffa is 
teacher of the violin at the Margaret 
Maddigan School of Music, and Miss 
Martin is director of the choirs of the 
First Brethren and Central Christian 
churches, and a vocal and piano teacher 
in this city. 

+ * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The faculty and trus- 
tees of the Northwestern Normal School 
of Music and Art met in Laura Bar- 
trum’s studio, when Mrs. J. R. Kaseburg 
was elected temporary director in place 
of Dr. Z. M. Parvin. Those present at 
the meeting were Miss Bartrum, Mrs. 
Kaseburg, Cora Blosser, Elizabeth John- 
son, Mrs. Ella B. Jones, E. B. Clark, Mrs. 
Annette Owens, William Owens and Mrs. 
M. P. Brown. 

* * * 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—At its first 
open meeting this season, the music de- 
partment of the Women’s Club presented 
a program in which Mrs. Edward T. 
Week, Genevieve Brake, James Bird, and 
Don Henderson sang two quartets, Mr. 
Henderson sang two songs, and solos 
were also given by David Pew, pianist, 
and Corinne Hull, violinist. Mrs. T. A. 
Ruckman and Mrs. Noah Lane were the 
accompanists. Blanche Athey presided. 

ok ok ok 


Troy, N. Y.—George Yates Myers of 
New York has been appointed organist 
at the First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. 
FE. H. Belcher has resigned as soprano 
soloist at the Second Presbyterian 
Church, to accept a similar position at 
the Christian Science Church. H. Town- 
send Heister, assistant organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church, has been ap- 
pointed organist at the First Baptist 
Church. 

* ~ * 

ALBANY, ORE.—More than sixty sing- 
ers were present at the first meeting 
held by the newly-organized Albany Col- 
lege Choral Society. Several concerts 
for the season have been planned. The 
following officers have been elected: 
President, Melvin Olen of Albany; vice- 
president, Arthur Lydell of the College 
Conservatory; secretary, Linna McTag- 
gart of Albany, and treasurer, Marcus 
Kielsmeyer of Roseburg. 


MONMOUTH, ORE.—David Campbell, 
pianist, and Erwyn Mutch, baritone, were 
the soloists at the first concert of the 
Artist Course at the Oregon Normal 
School. Both are prominent members 
of the Ellison-White Conservatory of 
Portland. Mr. Campbell played with 
authority a Ravel and Chopin group, 
while Mr. Mutch, who thus made his first 
appearance in Monmouth, gave an aria 
from “The Masked Ball” and songs of 
Fourdrain and Horsman. 

* * ca 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN.—The senior choir 
of St. Mary’s Church adopted the name 
“St. Cecelia Choir” at a meeting at the 
home of Daniel Deneault at North Wind- 
ham. The following Red Cross team 
was organized to assist the local chapter 
in the membership drive: Frank Comp- 
tois, Eva Dion, A. Dupont, Emma Caisse, 
E. Dion, M. E. Dupont, Florimond Ber- 
geron, Alice Chagnon, Joseph Vegiard, 
Maurice Vegiard and Joseph F. Gau- 
dreau, conductor of the choir. 

* * * 


TIFFIN, OHI0.—Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
opera “H. M. S. Pinafore” was performed 
by the Glee Clubs of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity, assisted by the orchestra of that 
institution, conducted by Oswold Blake. 
The cast included Clark Loudenslager as 
Sir Joseph Porter, James Seybert as 
Captain Corcoran, Phoebe Settlage as 
Josephine, J. Alfred Casad as Ralph 
Rackstraw, and George Chenot, Byron 
Foucht, Karl Schlabach, Justine Weid- 
ling, Nina Harding, and Mrs. W. Hays 
Michaels. 

* * * 

Mason City, Jowsa.—Helene Henry 
gave a recital of piano and violin music 
at the High School Auditorium. The 
following pupils took part in the pro- 
gram: Millie Schultz, Abe Schultz, Etta- 
belle Storer, Nellie Thomas, Edward 
Caldwell, Esther Larson, Dale Patt- 
schull, Louise Moen, Merrill Gaffney, 
Eleanor Storer, Marion Church, Cora 
Bauman, Rose Kropman, Frank Pool, 
Nora Gustafson, Eva Bates, Martha 
Mickey, Lucile Lawler, Marie Fletcher, 
Beatrice Lynch. 


* * * 


BELLEVILLE, ILL.—A _lecture-recital, 
sponsored by the musical department of 
the Women’s Club, was given at Lieder- 
kranz Hall on Nov. 17 by Etta Edwards, 
Frank H. Spahn, baritone, and Paul 
Friess, pianist. Mme. Edwards’ re- 
marks on technique, tone and language 
as a medium of expression were most in- 
teresting. Mr. Spahn sang Mendelssohn’s 
“Lord God of Abraham” and other num- 
bers. Mr. Friess played Frank La 
Forge’s Romance, Emerson Whithorne’s 
“Rain,” and MacDowell’s “Polonaise.” 

* * * 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—Sunday evening 
organ recital in Vassar College Chapel 
was of unique interest, all the music 
being the work of Vassar composers. Or- 
gan numbers by Evelyn Beunham, Cath- 
erine Williams, E. Harold Geer and 
George C. Gow were played by Mr. Geer, 
the college organist; and songs by Mr. 
Geer and Howard G. Bennett, and a duet 
by George C. Gow, were sung by Edith 
Underhill and Ednah W. Geer with the 
composer at the piano. An organ recital 
was also given by Lynnwood Farnum in 
the College Chapel. 


* * * 


FOREST GROVE, ORE.—The Men’s Glee 
Club of the Pacific University has been 
organized with S. W. Lawrence, direc- 
tor of the conservatory, as conductor, and 
the work of the season has been planned. 
The officers for the year are: Presi- 
dent, Glenn Sheeley, Vernonia; vice- 
president, John Garrigus, Forest Grove; 
secretary-treasurer, Bert Sparks, Port- 
land; librarian, Ellis Stebbens, Camas, 
Wash. The quartet comprises: First 
tenor, Francis Taylor, Forest Grove; sec- 
ond tenor, Watt Long, Ranier; baritone, 
Phillips Jilson, and bass, Norman Mace, 
Portland. 


* * x 


TACOMA, WASH.—Mrs. J. Austin Wol- 
bert, soprano; Doris Newell, pianist, and 
Stella Riehl, violinst, were the artists at 
the fortnightly concert of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club. Mrs. Wolbert sang a 
cycle by Harold Vincent Milligan and a 
group of modern English songs; Miss 
Newell played solos by Greig, Debussy, 
and Scriabine, and Miss Riehl appeared 
in two groups for the violin. Rose 
Schwinn Gardner and Mrs. E. L. Davies 
were the accompanists. In a concert at 
the First Christian Church as a benefit 
for the Washington Children’s Home, 
Margaret McAvoy, harpist; Agnes Lyon, 
violinist, and Archie Ruggles, tenor, gave 
an interesting program. The accom- 
nanists were Miss McAvoy and Ralph D, 
Maejar. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Mrs. H. Ty 
Williams arranged an interesting yo. 
gram for a meeting of the Lecture-k tal 
Club, at which the song form an :},. 
rondo were discussed. Mrs. Wi! .». 
read a paper, and the illustrative sic 
was given by Elizabeth Hansen h. 
ener, who sang a group of songs; [). 
D. H. Davis and Mrs. R. S. MeM_ Jen. 
who appeared in vocal duets; Mr. \’ 
E. Woolenweber, in piano solos, and [rs 
Rolla Hall and Mrs. Cecil Davis, . , 
piano duet. Mrs. Williams presen: | . 
song group which included three ». 
positions by American women. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie J. 9); 
Bond Musical Club held its mor ‘ily 
meeting at the home of Nora Le«)\( 
with Sylvia and Laurence Overbac! 4s. 
sisting. A program was presente by 
the following members under the ¢ :¢. 
tion of Mrs. Carrie R. Beaumont; |)» ro. 
thy Gruber, Florence Weinstein, ir. 
garet and Elizabeth Reynolds, Mar «rie 
Scott, Virginia Hale, June Fram)ion, 
Helen McCraney, Margaret Hune, } rap. 
ces Jordan, Helen Rittenour, FBiless, 
Nudleman, Sylvia and Lawrence (\y:r-. 
back, Nora Leopold, Margaret Tobey, 
‘Marion Smith, Joe Rogers and Filng 
Leich. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A Musical Study 
Club has been formed by the intermediate 
and advanced students of Katherine 
Kern. The officers elected are: Mar- 
garet Frances Kelling, president; Helen 
Sumptian, vice-president; Zelda Daverin, 
secretary, and Dorothy Taylor, treasurer, 
Meetings are to be held the third Satur- 
day of every month, and following are 
the members: Rodney Banks, Marion 
Buehle, Etelka Burrett, George Barretle 
Annette Cogster, Ardath Champlin, 
Grace Farrell, Marian Jones, Uneita 
Jontzen, Trevelyn Jones, Ruth Morrison, 
Martin Marks, Virginia Peck, Katherine 


Smith, Irene Smith, Myrth Shorthill, | 


Maxine Shea, Alfred Taylor, Burt Wal- 
ler, Dorothy Whitehead, Margaret Fran- 


ces Kelling, Helen Sumptian, Zelda 
Daverin, and Dorothy Taylor. 

* * * 
PORTLAND, ORE.—David Campbell, 


head of the piano department of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory, and Erwyn 
Mutch, head of the voice department, pre- 
sented a number of pupils in recital at 
the Conservatory. Those who appeared 
were: Mr. Campbell’s pupils: Mabe! 
Teal, Viola Lindquist, Esther Davidson, 
Myrtle Anderson, and Lena Southworth. 
Mr. Mutch’s pupils: Kathleen Duffy, 
Myrtle Anderson, Helen O’Donnell, 
Madelene Cherry, Eleanor Stockton, and 
William Murphy. The following junior 
plano students were among those who 
took part in a recital at the Boone Con- 
servatory: Doris Jones, Mary Clifford, 
Irene Johnson, Helen Shaw, Avis Nelson, 
William Allen, Avis Olsen, Elizabeth 
Mundorf, Roger Hase, Ellen Woerner, 
Betty Woerner and Lois Riggs. 


* * * 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y.—George Y. 
Myers of New York gave an organ re¢i- 
tal in Bethesda Episcopal Church at the 
invitation of the Practice Club as one of 
the series organized by this club for the 
study of the music of American com- 
posers. His program comprised ex- 
cerpts from the works of Dudley Buck, 
Horatio Parker, Edwin Shippen Barnes, 
Clement R. Gale, and Harry Jepson. A 
recital was given by members of the clu! 
at the home of Mrs. J. H. Clark under 
the auspices of the Fruit and Flower 
Mission for the benefit of the Saratoga 
Hospital. Those who took part in this 
program were Miss Carragan, president 
of the club; Mrs. White, Mrs. Luther. 
Mrs. Mosier, Miss Williams, Mrs. And- 
rus, Mrs. Ketchum, Miss Bosworth, M°s. 
Howk, Mrs. Morgan, Miss Benton, Miss 
Howe, Miss Brezee, and Mrs. Davenport 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE—The Monday St 
Club held its first meeting under the 
rection of Mrs. Rose Coursen-Reed. 
members are: Marguerite Carney, Ad 
Barnickle, Elizabeth Hulme, Josep! 
Woolery, Mrs. Rena Kearns, Mrs. L 
Mangold, Gertrude Ost, Frances T*' 
man, Josephine Torrey, Mrs. E. ‘ 
Silcher and Caroline Clark. The C 
man Musical Club at its bi-weekly m: 
ing, heard a program consisting of n\ 
bers selected from the works of Ital 
composers of the eighteenth centu 
Biographies were read by Mrs. Gris 
and Mrs. Freemen; vocal numbers’ w 
presented by Mrs. Charles Campb: 
Mrs. Freemen and Mrs. Warren; ™ 
Shipley played a violin solo, and M 
Jeffery contributed several short pia 
numbers. 
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4HUSS PUPILS IN MUSICALE 

At their studio in Steinway Hall, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss recently 
presented several pupils at an afternoon 
musicale. Lillian Loewe, pianist, opened 
the program with the Schubert-Liszt 
«Soiree de Vienne,” No. 6. Other pian- 
ists of the day were Lilliah Taylor, Ruth 
Boyd, Harriet Pratel, Julie Kendig and 
Mr. Huss, who in his happiest vein, 
gave an improvisation on a theme sug- 
gested by Mary Woodbury. Miss Boyd, 
who is associated with Mr. Huss as his 
assistant, was heard in numbers by 
Scriabine, Rubinstein and Grieg. Mrs. 
Huss’s pupil, Georgette Bushman, gave 
arias and songs by Buononcini, Men- 
delssohn, Lalo and Henschel. Mrs. Huss 
appeared in songs of Spohr, Handel, 
Vidal and her husband and proved to be 
in fine voice. Miss Boyd and Mme. Ken- 
dig distinguished themselves among the 
pianists. 





NOTABLE SUCCESSES FOR HAYWOOD 
PUPILS 


Pupils of Frederick Haywood, voice 
teacher, have made several successful 
appearances recently. Orville Harrold, 
tenor, was heard in the leading male réle 


in the American premiére of Korngold’s 
‘Die Tote Stadt” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the afternoon of Nov. 
19. Mrs. E. Henri Boyd, soprano, sang 
at Greenwich House on Nov. 6 under the 
auspices of the Iowa-New Yorkers’ So- 
ciety. Mrs. Jessie Ward Haywood, so- 
prano, appeared under the auspices of 
the Board of Education at the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. Engagements 
for Geneva Youngs, soprano, have in- 
cluded appearances with the Southland 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria on Nov. 3, 
with the Cosmopolitan Club at Columbia 
University on Nov. 6 and at the Evening 
Mail concert on Nov. 22. J. Uly Wood- 
side, baritone, who is one of the soloists 
at the Church of the Epiphany, gave a 
program at the Washington Irving High 
School under the Board of Education aus- 
pices on Nov. 20. Marion Flagg has been 
appointed a member of the music faculty 
of the New Jersey State Normal School 
at Trenton. 





TWO PROGRAMS AT AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE 


Two programs were given recently at 
the American Institute of Applied Mu- 
sic. At the eighty-seventh sonata recital, 
George K. Raudenbush, violinist, opened 
the program with Louise R. Keppel at 
the piano, in Corelli’s Sonata No. 6 in A, 
and later presented the same composer’s 
Sonata No. 1, in D. Margaret Spotz, 
pianist, played Beethoven’s Sonata Op. 
14, No.1. The Euphonic Trio, consisting 
of E. E. Smith, violinist; C’Zelma 
Crosby, cellist, and Alice Nichols, pian- 
“ performed Rheinberger’s Trio, Op. 


At the reception held by the Dean 

and the faculty for Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Lawrence Erb, Mrs. McCall Lanham and 
Harry Cumpson, a musical program was 
given by Mr. Raudenbush, -with Miss 
Keppel again accompanying; Lotta Mad- 
len, soprano, and Francis Moore, pianist. 
Among the features was a group of 
songs by Sergei Klibansky, a faculty 
member at the Institute, as were the 
three artists. 





MRS. E. B. McCONNELL’S PUPILS 
ENGAGED 


larriet and Marie McConnell, soprano 
upils of Mrs. E. B. McConnell, have been 
‘ufilling an engagement at the Orpheum 
Theater, Brooklyn, and sang by invita- 
ton at the Actors’ Equity ball at the 
Hotel Astor on Nov. 19. Other pupils 
of Mrs. McConnell, who have engage- 
ments are Vera Presnail, soprano, now 
appearing in Providence, R. I.; Charlotte 
Taylor, soprano, understudy in “Tan- 
Serine,” and Margaret Bentle, mezzo-so- 
Prano, who recently sang the Witch in 
the San Carlo Opera Company’s produc- 
on of “Hansel and Gretel” in Boston. 


= 





MASSELL’S PUPILS IN CONCERT 


\n interesting concert was given by 
eral pupils of James Massell, New 
rk singing teacher, at his Metropolitan 
era House studios on Sunday after- 
m, Nov. 20. Arthur Cervasi, tenor, 


SOne 


who has appeared in leading réles was 
heard in “Santa Lucia luntano,” by 
Mario; “Recondita armonia,” from Puc- 
cini’s “Tosca”; “Occhi di Fato,” by 
Denza, and an aria from “André 
Chenier.” Flora Negri, soprano, sang 
the “Butterfly” aria, and songs by Spross, 
Greve-Sobolensky and Hahn. Stella 
Seeger and Sophia Loopo were heard in 
two duets, and Miss Seeger sang num- 
bers by Gounod and Cowen. 





KLIBANSKY PUPILS IN RECITALS 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky, vocal 
teacher, were heard in recitals on Nov. 
17 at White Plains, and on Nov. 23 at 
the auditorium of the Educational Al- 
liance, New York. The vocalists in- 
cluded Miriam Steelmann,_ Rosella 
Guarda, Adelaide de Loca and Salvatore 
Feldi. Mary Ludington was the accom- 
panist. Florence MacDonough, another 
Klibansky pupil, has been engaged as in- 
structor of voice at the State Normal 
School, Indiana, Pa. Virginia Rea, so- 
prano, recently left for a three months’ 
tour through the West. Vivian Strong 
Hart will appear as soloist with the Civic 
Symphony in Seattle, Wash., on Dec. 13. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, is now on 
a Western concert tour. 





RANKIN PUPILS GIVE PROGRAM 


Several pupils of Adele Luis Rankin, 
soprano and voice teacher, appeared at 
the People’s Concert under the auspices 
of the Board of Education and the School 
Extension Committee at Public School 
No. 32 on the afternoon of Nov. 20. 
Harold Waters played some piano solos 
and the accompaniments for the singers, 
Elsie Ehrhardt, Hazel Wilkenson, Ed- 
ward Bargstadt, Thomas Joyce, Grace 
Bergen, Elsie Baird, Elsie Kniser, Wal- 
lace Radcliff, Miss Bergen, Mr. Quigley 
and Mr. Tournier. 

Elsie Baird, soprano, appeared in a 
program with Charles D. Isaacson at 
the 125th Street Y. M. C. A. recently. 


ZERFFI STUDIO RECITALS 


William A. C. Zerffi, New York sing- 
ing teacher, is arranging a series of in- 
formal recitals which will take place 
monthly in his studio on West End Ave- 
nue, beginning this month. A _ limited 
number of guests will be invited to each 
recital. ‘Edna Bates, who is playing the 
role of the soubrette in the “Right Girl” 
which is at present on tour, has received 
high praise from the press for her sing- 


ing. 





Rawlinson Demonstrates Dunning 
System 


Mrs. Laura Jones Rawlinson of Port- 
land, Ore., came to New York recently 
for a ten days’ visit. Mrs. Rawlinson, 


who is one of the normal teachers of the 
Dunning System, found that Carre 
Louise Dunning, originator of the sys- 
tem, who was here for her normal class, 
needed her help. She has consequently 
extended her stay indefinitely. Recently 
she has been busy with demonstrations 
of the system at Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University; at the home of 
Mrs. Joseph Seaman; in Newark, N. J., 
on Nov. 21; at the Studio Club on Nov. 
22, and at the Pouch Gallery in Brook- 
lyn on Nov. 26. Mrs. Rawlinson opened 
a training class on Nov. 28. 


Mrs. 





December Dates for Miss Wyman 


Engagements have been booked for 
Loraine Wyman, diseuse, for recitals at 
Princeton University on Nov. 29; at Yale 
University on Dec. 5; at Harvard Univer- 
sity on Dec. 7, and for the Washington, 
D. C., Society of Fine Arts on Dec. 10. 
She was heard at Rockland, Me., on Nov. 
21, and at the Brooklyn Institute on 
Nov. 28. 





Program at Mrs. Esther Hirschberg’s 
Home, New York 


An interesting program was given at 
the home of Mrs. Esther Hirschberg in 
West 113th Street, New York, on Nov. 
24. Ethel Dobson, coloratura singer, 
gave evidence of her vocal powers in 
“Charmant Oiseau” and the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia,” and Idelle Patterson was 


also effective in vocal music by Handel, 
Dell’ Acqua, Koechlin and _ Gilberté. 
Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, and Dorothy 
Leavitt, pianist, contributed solos; Gay 
Maclaren appeared in a sketch “Enter 
Madame,” and the program closed with 
a group of songs interpreted with full, 
vibrant, contralto voice by Mrs. Hirsch- 
berg. A. Russ Patterson and Rose Dia- 
mond were the accompanists. M. B. S. 





Fraternal Association of Musicians Hears 
Monthly Program 


At its second monthly meeting in New 
York on Nov. 22, the Fraternal Associa- 
tion of Musicians presented in concert 
Mme. Felici-Miramon, soprano; Carl 
Richards, baritone, and Dorsey Whitting- 
ton, pianist. Mme. Miramon, accom- 
panied by her teacher, George E. Shea, 
president of the association, gave num- 
bers by Koemmenich, Haydn, Georges, 
Chaminade, Verdi and Massenet. Mr. 
Richards sang the Prologue from “Pag- 
liacci” and American songs, Clara A. 
Korn playing his accompaniments, and 
Mr. Whittington played works of 
Brahms, Beethoven and Chopin. 





Schmitz Inaugurates First Series in 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa, Nov. 23.—E. 
Robert Schmitz, French pianist, gave the 
inaugural recital in the local Artist 


Series, on Nov. 16. More than 500 per- 
sons attended this concert, and their 
enthusiasm was so great that encore 
after encore was demanded. Other at- 
tractions on this course, the first ever 
attempted here, will include Mabel 
Garrison in December, Lambert Murphy 
in January, and Sascha Culbertson in 
February. The art and music depart- 
ments of the Women’s Club and the Ro- 
tary Club are backing the project. 





Sadie Cohen and Illuminato Miserendino 
Give Recital 


Sadie Cohen, pianist, and Illuminato 
Miserendino, violinist, were heard in a 
joint recital on the evening of Nov. 23, 
at Washington Irving High School. The 
program included the Haydn Sonata in 
E Minor, a Debussy group, a Chopin 
group and the Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
Sonata. The violin numbers were of an 
equally ambitious nature—the Vieux- 
temps Grand Concerto in D Minor, and 
Paganini’s “I Palpiti,” as well as works 
by Bach, Schubert and Kreisler. The au- 
dience was large and appreciative in its 
applause. Py. BR. B. 





Mare Begins Lectures on 
French Music 


Opening her series of four illustrated 
talks on modern French music, Jeanne 
de Mare, on Nov. 18, at the home of Mrs. 
Edgar Rickard, devoted herself to the 
Franckian epoch. Her interesting and 
comprehensive lecture reviewed _ the 
works of Franck, d’Indy, Bordes, Cha- 
brier, Duparc, de Bréville, Guy Ropartz, 
Charpentier and Bruneau. She enhanced 
the interest of the talk by her illustra- 
tions at the piano. John Barclay, bari- 
tone, sang in fine voice, and with unusual 
interpretative powers, music by the vari- 
ous composers and was assisted by Fred- 
erick E. Bristol at the piano. F. R. G. 


Jeanne de 





Effa Ellis Perfield Lectures 


An interesting talk on musical peda- 
gogy was given by Effa Ellis Perfield at 
the Hotel Plaza on the evening of Nov. 
17. Many musicians were included in 
the large audience which attended. An- 
other event is scheduled for the after- 
noon of Dec. 10 at the Waldorf-Astoria 
when Mme. Perfield and a class of chil- 
dren will give a recital demonstrating 
imagination in music. This demonstra- 
tion will be held under the auspices of the 
New York Mothers’ Club. 





Re-engage Hurlbut in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 26.—Harold Hurl- 
but, tenor of New York, made a success- 


ful reappearance before the New Hope 
Artist Colony recently. His program 
included Negro spirituals, operatic arias 
and songs by American composers. Sieg- 
mund’s “Liebeslied” from ‘“Walkiire” 
was his chief number. Mr. Hurlbut has 
been engaged by the Colony for a third 
appearance, to be made in’ the spring. 





Serato Plays in Southwest 


Arrigo Serato, since his arrival in this 
country Nov. 8, has been heard in a group 
of recital engagements in the Southwest. 
This week end he will be the soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in its home 


city. He will later give joint rectals 
with his compatriot, Alfredo Casella, pi- 
anist, in Montreal and Quebec, and on 
Dec. 13, these two artists and Arturo 
Bonucci, ’cellist, will be heard in concert 
in New York. 





Contributions for Moszkowski’s Aid 
Contributions for the Moszkowski Fund 
this week were as follows: 


Previously acknowledged ...... $3,570.50 
Fortnightly Music Club, In- 
Rr TTT Terr ere 7.00 
Fredonia Music Club, Fredonia, 
mk Me bb 04s 4 hneeinseuasenes 15.00 


Sally Spencer Klump, Water- 


SOs Ge Be bo vbedavsersevees 5.00 
MEE ic h46bbabsetdeedews $3,597.50 


All donations should be sent to Rudolph 
Ganz, care MUSICAL AMERICA. 








PASSED AWAY 


Gustav Friedrich Kogel 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN, Nov. 16.—Gus- 
tav Friedrich Kogel, one of the best 
known modern German conductors, died 
in Frankfort on Nov. 14. Mr. Kogel was 
born in Leipsic, Jan. 16, 1849, his father 
being a trombone player in the Gewand- 
haus orchestra. He studied at the Leip- 
sic Conservatory and after his gradua- 
tion, taught for several years in Alsace. 
He was kapellmeister in the opera houses 
of Nuremberg, Ghent, Aix, Cologne 
and Leipsic, and in 1887 became kapell- 
meister of the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. From 1891 to 19038, he was con- 
ductor of the Frankfort Museumskon- 
zerte. He also was heard as guest conduc- 
tor in various European cities and was in 
New York as guest conductor of the 
Philharmonic in 1905. From 1908 he 
was conductor of the Cicelienvereins in 
Wiesbaden. He was the editor of num- 
erous piano works and arranged several 
operas for piano as well as four of 
Handel’s concertos. He is survived by 
his wife who was Alise Nikisch. 











Frank Guernsey Cauffman 


FITcHBURG, MAss., Nov. 27.—Frank 
Guernsey Cauffman, composer, died at 
his home here on Nov. 4, after a short 
illness. Mr. Cauffman was a native of 
Philadelphia, but had not resided in 
that city for about ten years. He was 
one of the original members of the 
Manuscript Music Society of Philadel- 
phia and was president of that organiza- 
tion for two years. He was also prin- 
cipal baritone of the Strakosch Opera 
Company for three years, appearing in 
leading roles. Mr. Cauffman’s_tone- 
poem, “Salammbé,” was played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in 1903, and his 
Legende, by the same orchestra in 1909. 
His cantata, “Life,” a setting of Walt 
Whitman’s “Death Carol,” for baritone 
solo, chorus and orchestra, was given by 
the Mendelssohn Society of Philadel- 
phia. Besides being a musician, Mr. 
Cauffman was a painter of considera- 
ble ability. He is survived by his wife, 
Mabel C. Kite Cauffman. 


Betsey Elmira Chapman 


KEENE, N. H., Nov. 26.—Mrs. Betsey 
Elmira Chapman, one of the oldest in- 
habitants of Keene, died recently in her 
ninety-first year. Mrs. Chapman was a 
pianist of marked ability and kept up 
her playing until within a few years of 
her death. She was born in Sharon, 
June 19, 1830, and was the daughter of 
Pliney and Peggy Piper. She was mar- 
ried to Madison Diamond Chapman of 
Windsor in 1848. Mr. Chapman died, in 
1882, and following his death Mrs. 
Chapman made her home in Keene. She 








is survived by two sons and_ two 
brothers. F. M. F. 
W. Arthur Jones 
MONTREAL, Nov. 25.—W. Arthur 


Jones, organist at the American Pres- 
byterian Church, died on Nov. 19, after 
an illness of two days. Mr. Jones oc- 
cupied an important place in_ local 
musical circles. Before coming to 
Montreal, he was organist at a promi- 
nent church in Summit, N. J. 


William G. Yule 

CuHIcaGo, Nov. 28.—William G. Yule, 
composer of many popular marches and 
well known as a musician, died on Nov. 
23, after an illness of two weeks. He 
was a resident of Chicago for thirty 
years and was the organizer of the Sans 
Souci and Woodlawn Commandery 
Bands of the Masonic order. For many 
years he had been connected with the 
piano department of Lyon & Healy. 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
HEARD IN SUNDAY CONCERT 





Arthur Rubinstein Plays in Recital and 
as Guest Artist with Chamber 
Music Society 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 26.—In the sec- 
ond “popular concert” of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony, conducted by Alfred 
Hertz, on Sunday afternoon at the Co- 
lumbia Theater, an effective program in- 
cluded the “Carnaval Romain” of Ber- 
lioz, played with striking effect; Ippolit- 
off Ivanof®’s “Caucasian Sketches,” the 
Overture to Ambroise Thomas’ “Mig- 
non,” Liszt’s “Liebestraume,” and the 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro.” 
The unity of the orchestra, and its power 
in ensemble playing, was notable in the 
whole program. The audience liked par- 
ticularly the second movement of the 
“Caucasian Sketches,” “In the Village,” 
and Mr. Hertz gave an encore. 

Arthur Rubinstein, pianist, appeared 
as guest artist with the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society at Scottish Rite 
Hall on Nov. 15, and in a recital in the 
same hall on Nov. 20. In the first of 
these appearances, he played the César 
Franck Sonata for piano and violin with 
Louis Persinger, first violinist of the 
San Francisco Symphony. The interpre- 
tation of this work was very fine. Mr. 
Rubinstein was also pianist in the Dvorak 
Quintet in A, Op. 81, with the Chamber 
Music Quartet. The Beethoven Quartet 
Op. 18, No. 4, in C Minor, was included 
in the program. 

In the recital on Nov. 20 the perform- 
ance of the Chopin Berceuse was notable. 
Other music included Debussy’s “La 
Cathédrale Engloutie,” “Poissons d’Or” 
and “L’Isle Joyeuse,” the “El Albaicin” 
and “Triana” of Albeniz,” and two pieces 
by Sergei Prokofieff. 

The crowded houses attending the 
Chamber Music Society concerts this sea- 
son, which are under the management 
of Jessica Colbert, attest to the grow- 
ing appreciation of San Francisco people 
for this form of music. The London 
String Quartet, Harold Bauer, May 
Mukle and Myra Hess are among the 
artists still to be heard this season with 
the Chamber Music Society. 

M .RIE Hicks HEALY. 





Mabel Garrison Inaugurates Amphion 
Club Concerts in San Diego 


SAN DreGo, CAL., Nov. 17.—The Am- 
phion Club opened its winter season of 
concerts with a recital by Mabel Garri- 


son, who sang to a capacity house at the 
Spreckels Theater. Miss Garrison was 
in excellent voice and completely won 
her audience by her exquisite singing 
and pleasing personality. She was ob- 
liged to repeat several numbers. Espe- 
cially popular was her closing group of 
folk-songs. She was accompanied by 
George Siemonn, whose excellent work 
contributed much to the success of the 
recital. The Amphion Club has grown 
to such an extent that memberships hold- 
ing seats on the stage have increased to 
400. Several hundreds more are on the 
waiting list. W. F. R. 





Englewood Applauds New York Chamber 
Music Society 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J., Nov. 26.—The New 
York Chamber Music Society made so 
deep an impression in its concert at the 


High School Auditorium last week that 
a series of concerts by the Society is to 
be made an annual event. Carolyn 
Beebe, pianist and founder of the So- 
ciety, joined with four other members 
of the organization in the initial num- 
ber, the Brahms Quintet for piano and 
strings. A different combination of in- 
struments was presented in Thuille’s 
Quintet for piano and winds, and all the 
players of the ensemble were heard in 
the final group of Grainger numbers. 
These were “Mock Morris,” “Irish Tune 
from County Derry” and “Molly on the 
Shore,” transcribed for the Society by 
the composer. The artists were recalled 
several] times. 


Music Commission Formed in Wilmington, De’. 


Mayor Harvey Leads in Organizing Strong Executive Body—Music Week in Schools 
posed—Idea of Civic Organization Spreading—Comm 
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ILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 26.—A 

Civic Music Commission has been 
organized under the leadership of Wil- 
mington’s Mayor. Its aims are to rally 
the local musical forces to the support of 
all worthy forms of the art. Mayor Le- 
Roy Harvey, himself a well-known vocal- 
ist and the principal propagandist for 
the movement in this city, has appointed 
as members of the commission those most 
active locally in promoting the dissemin- 
ation of musical ideas and ideals. 

Those who will comprise the commis- 
sion are: Dr. Julian Adair, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Bannard, Mrs. John B. Bird, 
H. F. Brown, A. J. Butler, T. Leslie Car- 
penter, George Henry Day, A. Felix 
duPont, Annie Taylor Flinn, Rev. James 
M. Grant, Thomas Hill, Otho Nowland, 
J. Norris Robinson, C. P. M. Rumford, 
Harry Stausebach, Mrs. Leonard E. 
Wales, F. Ethel Wilson, Frederick W. 
Wyatt, William P. White, Charles F. 
Ernst and Ruth Storms. All are inti- 
mately associated in some way with local 
music. Dr. Adair is a leader in the 
Orpheus Glee Club; Mrs. Bannard and 
Miss Flinn have jointly managed the 
series of Thursday recitals in the ball- 
room of the Hotel duPont for the last 
two years, and Mrs. Bird is president of 
the Symphony Orchestra Association. 
Mr. Carpenter and Mr. Day are organ- 
ists; Mr. Stausebach a violinist, and Mr. 
Robinson a bandmaster. Miss Wilson is 
manager of the Barnhart Chorus; Mr. 
Wyatt is conductor of the Westminster 
Chorus, and Mr. Ernst is director of the 
Wilmington Community Service. Miss 
Storms is supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools. 

At a preliminary meeting of the com- 
mission, it was decided to give a “Music 
Week” in the public schools; to arrange 
for as many concerts this season as is 
possible, and to urge the construction of 
a public auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity commensurate with Wilmington’s 


needs. Though much regret is felt be- 
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Photo by Wm. Shewell Ellis 


Mavor Le Roy Harvey of Wilmington, Del.. 
Under Whose Leadership That City Has 
Recently Organized a Civie Music Com- 
mission 


cause the Philadelphia Orchestra will not 
appear locally, as it has annually for 
sixteen seasons, much expectation is be- 
ing aroused by the promised concerts by 
the Orpheus Club. The first will be 
given on Dec. 15. Mayor Harvey is an 
officer and active member of the organ- 
ization. Another welcome announcement 
is that of the early re-opening of the 
Playhouse in this city, under the man- 
agement of Earle G. Finney. A notable 
revival of interest in music is therefore 
anticipated this season. ~~ 





The establishment of the Music Com 


mission under civic auspices in Wilming- 
ton adds another of these organizations to 
a list, which, though not yet a greatly ex- 
tended one, is steadily growing. There 
have been two types of these bodies to 
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issions Active in Different Cit) < 


PUTCO 


foster local music, which may be 
nated as municipal music comm} «joy 
and the civic music association 
leagues. The former are incorp: ated 
in the city government, and the me. \\jep, 
of the commission are usually app ted 
by the mayor. The latter are most | ftey 
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composed of private individuals, s as 
the manufacturers in a city, or an asso. 
ciation of those engaged in the pr. ctice 


of music. 

Among the cities which have ¢ .. 
sions of long standing are Portlani Me, 
and Denver. The organization the 
former city, now more than ten cars 
old, has sponsored many series 0! pyb. 
lic concerts, these having been ven 
daily during the summer months in ¢er. 
tain seasons. It has collaborated with 
choral bodies and with instrument:\|ijs 
in introducing the best music into <iyj 
programs. Denver has _ similarly had 
many series of concerts, and has orvap- 
ized a municipal band, orchestra and 
chorus. 

The Municipal Commission of Dallas, 
Tex., has been a most active one. It 
has fostered activities of a Municipal 
Band, a local symphony orchestra and 
many choral organizations. In Memphis, 
Tenn., a commission was organized re- 
cently, yet its activities cover an in- 
creasingly wide field. 

The Community Service, Inc., and the 
National Bureau for Advancement of 
Music have aided actively. Other cities 
in which organizations, in one of the two 
forms, have been formed, include Little 
Rock, Ark., Fort Worth and San Ap- 
tonio, Tex. Toledo has its Civic Music 
League, also, and Youngstown, Ohio, has 
a similar organization. 

The important place which a commis- 
sion or league may assume in the civic 
life cannot be easily estimated. A com- 
mon center for executive direction of 
musical endeavor serves to concentrate 
the art forces in any city, to keep musical 
performances up to a standard of excel- 
lence, and to prevent the annual season 
from growing “lean,” as, deprived of or- 
ganized support, it is almost certain to 
do. As a final service, perhaps the most 
important, it is an active agent for the 
spreading of musical propaganda in its 
best sense, for the interesting of great 
numbers ‘of the people hitherto indiffer- 
ent in the vast wealth of musical litera- 
ture. 





SYMPHONY CONCERT 





Ovation Given to Hertz’s 
Forees—Arthur Hackett 
in Recital 


BERKELEY, CAL., Nov. 28.— The 
Francisco Symphony opened its season at 
the University on Nov. 16. Brahms’ 
Symphony No. 3 in F Major, under the 
baton of Alfred Hertz, was impressively 
played. Other music included Berlioz’s 
“Roman Carnival”; Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 


“Caucasian Sketches,’ and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Spanish Caprice.” Solos in 
the second of these works were artistical- 
ly played by V. Schipilliti, English 
horns, and Lajos Fenster, viola. Mr. 
Hertz and his men-received an ovation. 

At the November concert of the Berk- 
ley Musical Association, Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, was the soloist. His program com- 
prised four groups of German, Russian, 
French and American songs. Handel’s 
“Come Beloved” and “Love Sounds the 
Alarm” from “Acis and Galatea,” gave 
decided pleasure. Constance Freeman 
Hackett was a sympathetic accompanist. 
Mr. Hackett had to give several encores. 


San 


ROUSES BERKELEY 


The Philharmonic Trio — comprising 
Orley See, violinist; Wenceslao Villal- 
pando, ’cellist, and William Carruth, pi- 
anist—gave the last of a series of three 
chamber music programs in Wheeler 
Hall on Nov. 14. The Smetana Trio Op. 
15; the Grieg Sonata for ’Cello and Pi- 
ano, Op. 36, in which the ’cellist dis- 
played a tone of great beauty, and a 
group of numbers by Grieg, Sanby, 
Glinka, and Kramer, were presented. 

The most recent “half-hour” program 
at the Greek Theater introduced a string 
trio comprising Clinton Lewis, violinist; 
Paul Elder, ’cellist, and Clair Upshur, 
pianist. The Mendelssohn Trio, Op. 49, 
and a group of smaller numbers were 
played. The assisting artist “was Jo- 
sephine Swan White, diseuse, who ca- 
pably performed the dual réle of reader 
and accompanist. ' 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was 





given on Nov. 11 by the Berkeley Ura- 
torio Society, Paul Steindorff, conductor 
Elfreida Steindorff, soprano; Alice Me- 
Comb, contralto, and Hugh Williams, 
tenor, were the soloists.. Preceding the 
choral work, the soloists were heard in 
preliminary numbers. Marion Nichol 
son, violinist, played Goldmark’s “Call 
of the Plains” and other music. 

A. F. S. 





Californians Hear Pavloska 


HANFORD, CAL., Nov. 26.—Irene Pav- 
loska, mezzo-soprano, sang here Tre- 
cently. She had three groups of four 
songs each on her program, beginning 
with a light French love-song and in- 
cluding three songs in English. Charm 
of manner reinforced the impression 
made by her skillful singing. She later 
went to Monterey for another con 
appearance. 
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MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 
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KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 





BUSH & LAN 


Pianos and Player 
Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


HOLLAND, MICHIGA* 
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WEAVER PIANOS weaver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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